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MEGHANISATION, COMPUTARIZATION AND AUTOMATION 


Tursi Ram SHARMA 
R.B.S. College, Agra. 


On February 24, 1968 massive rallies were held in important cities of 
India like Calcutta, Delhi, Hyderabad and Ahmedabad to protest against the 
use of computers. These demonstrations were organised in persuance of the 
directive of the All India Anti-automation Convention held in Delhi. The agita- 
tion was organised by the employees of the Railways, the Life Insurance Corpo- 
ration of India and the Banks and was directed mainly against the use of Elec- 
tronic computers and automation equipment in offices; but the Radio report 
spoke of the agitation as being directed against rationalization, mechanisation 
and automation —really speaking against modern technology. This type of oppo- 
sition to technological changes in the form of ‘Efficiency Schemes’, ‘Modernisa- 
tion’ and ‘Rationalization’ in the Cotton mills of Bombay, Ahmedabad and 
Kanpur has existed in India since 1918, and still exists in the form of opposition 
to the introduction of ‘Automatic looms’ in the cotton mills. The first instance 
of the most violent type of opposition to technological change is found in the 
economic history of England in the destruction and burning of the first cotton 
mill in the middle of the 18th century. But if the material well-being of the 
masses has to be assured the technological advancements have to be welcomed 
rather than resisted. Ofcourse, in developing countries they have to be regu- 
lated in order to avoid unnecessary hardships to the older generations on account 
of the changes in the existing techniques and methods. "Though the introduc- 
tion of modern technology may initially cause some unemployment; the masses 
of people cannot be provided with their increasing requirements of a modern 
comfortable life without the adoption of modern methods. 


_ Human society can be compared to an individual. During the period 
of infancy the individual ‘is breast-fed and feels almost inseparable from the 
mother. But as one grows up one obtains sustenance from the surrounding, and 
ultimately from the wide world, and gradually becomes completely independent 
of the mother.» The same is the case with human societies. In the backward 
and the underdeveloped countries the man stubbornly sticks to the mother- 
earth for his sustenance; but in the advanced countries a very small fraction 
of ‘the society is concerned with the primary occupations in extractive 
industries. 
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With the technological advancement ofthe society the number of people 
engaged in agriculture and other extractive industries diminishes continuously, 
and it increases in other liberal profezsions and occupations, as the leisure and 
means of enjoying life at the disposal of the people increase. The United States 
of America is supposed to be the most advanced nation ofthe world in the 
matter oftechnology. In providing modern comforts like refrigeration, air- 
conditioning, hot and cold water at particular temperatures, lifts, etc., it is 
considered to be a quarter, or half a century ahead of the advanced nations of 
Western Europe like France or England. But six or seven decades back the- 
occupational structure of the States was not far different from that of India at 
present, where nearly 70% of our people are engaged in occupations directly- 
connected with agriculture. In the States also in 1900 more than 70% of the 
people were engaged in Agricultural and other arduous occupations, and only 
less than 30% people found employment in services and white collar jobs.. But 
. in 1960 only a little more than 45% people were engaged in agriculture and 
other arduous occupations; and itis estimated that by 1975 less than 40% (of 
which only about 4% will be in agriculture) will remain in these occupaticns, 
and over 60% will be employed in white collar jobs and services. 


The provision of the highest standard of living to the nation as a whole 
with ever diminishing number of people engaged in the primary occupations 
is possible only by means of an ever advancing technology. While the less 
advanced nations like India are trying to make a ‘transition from the antiquated 
work methods to modern technology asa matter of necessity, by putting up 
new steel plants and machine making industries, the advanced countries like 
the U.S.A. are taking almost unbelievably fantastic strides in advanced technology. 
Electronic computers are not only belping the acceleration of outer space pro- 
grammes and the various “types of manufacturing industries, they are bringing 
about revolutionary changes in the organisation of basic industries like steel 
making. Such fantastic improvements as continuous casting and basic oxygen 
furnaces, with more and more of computerised or mechanised processes, 
increasing production and decreasing costs, are being obtained to give a. sharper 
edge to the competitive strength of the industry. With the help of computerized 
automation a basic oxygen furnace can produce steel with lightning speed-more 
than five times as much metal with about one-seventh of man-power required 
by the old type open hearth. The effect is obvious. One B.O.F. (Basic 
Oxygen Furnace) in the highly productive Monongahela valley area of Pennsyl- 
vania has caused a shut down of furnaces in a neighbouring plant of the U.S. 
Steel Corporation. There are now 42 B.O.F.s in operation in the U.S., and 
atleast seven more were scheduled to be in service at the beginning of this year. 
Continuous casting process bypasses the old methods, and enables the casting 
of molten steel directly into slabs, billets or bars. There were nine continuous 
casting mills in operation in 1965 and 12 under construction, likely to corhe 
into operation in the near future. The biggest of the U.S. producers of steel 
are spending huge amounts to introduce these processes. For example the U.S. 
Steel plans to combine four BOFs' with a continuous casting system at its Gary 
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Indiana, Sheet and Tin Works. In the words of the retiring President of U.S. 
Steel, Leslie B. Worthington, “This new facility will make the mills that 
ushered in the rolling milf era in steel making^40 years ago look like museum 
pieces." The foregoing description gives a brief idea of fantastic fights of the 
advanced modern technology in the United States of America. 


It may not be possible for the less developed countries like India, to catch 
up with the highly advanced countries of the West, but there is no escape from 
the adoption of modern technology to the best of our ability. Mechanisation 
is implied in the process of adoption of modern technology. 


In general terms mechanisation means increasing use of machinery in the 
process of production both in agriculture and.industry. The degree of mechanisa- 
tion depends upon the stage of industrial development attained in a particular 
country. When we speak of mechanised farms and mechanised industries it 
does not mean the same thing in all countries. The proportion of machines to 
men may be far higher in the advanced countries, in comparison with that in 
the less developed countries. This proportion keeps on changing with the 
changes in the levelof industrial development. In India we are moving 
towards the mechanisation of farms and factories. In agriculture inspite of the 
poverty of the masses and the small size of holdings demand for tractors, farm 
machinery, pumping sets and electric motors and oil engines for tubewells is 
increasing gradually. In industry also, in spite of the opposition of unionised 
labour and hesitancy of the Government, the installation of more modern 
machinery and equipment is increasing. Some of our new factories are almost 
fully mechanised. These are clear indications that we are advancing towards 
‘ mechanisation in all sectors of our economy. 


At this stage some well-known thinkers express grave doubts about the 
capability of the modern technology to lead less developed countries like 
India towards economic emancipation. Writings of economists like 
Dr. Schumacher in this connection, who advocates the development of ‘Inter- 
mediate Technology’ and the establishmént of ‘Work-Centres’ on a regional 
basis, are well known. They argue that modern technology of the West is a 
product of centuries of socio-economic and educational development, and cannot 
be transplanted in the underdeveloped countries quickly; and secondly, with the 
diminishing quantum.of foreign aid it wil never be possible to provide work 
to the teeming millions with the help of the capital intensive modern technology. 
They, therefore, hold the view thatan intermediate technology, midway bet- 
ween the old methods of doing work prevalent in less developed countries 
and the modern technology of the West, may be devised, which may be within 
the financial reach of the average people of these countries and which may 
be more productive in comparison with old methods of production. This is 
perhaps considered to be a transitional arrangement before reaching the 
mechanisedsstage of modern technology. This is be'ng done in India, e.g., 
in our traditional industries like Khandasari new machinery and equipment is 
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being introduced at different stages of manufacture, wherever it is possible 
and economical. 


While we are trying to move towards mechanisation perhaps the 
Western world is moving towards automation. This is the question of the 
stage of economic development. A few examples of these developments in 
America have already been given. Both the use of Computers and the installa- 
tion of automatic machinery to cover all stages of production are included 
under the terms ‘Automation’. Butit is worthwhile to make a slight distinction 
between the two for the sake of clarity. Computerization is related to the perfor- 
mance of mental processes. Huge arithmetical calculations which require hours, 
or perhaps days of mental work to be put in by a number of men can be 
accomplished in minutes, or seconds, by an electronic computing machine or 
device. Thus computation is connected with the relief of hard and arduous 
mental work. Computers can displace mental workers. Automation is con- 
cerned with tae installation of automatic machinery for performing some, or 
all operations in the manufacture of a particular commodity, or article in an 
efficient and economic manner. The number of skilled workers working previcus- 
ly may be reduced considerably. Thus automation 585 displace skilled physical 
workers. In computerised automation both mental and physical operations 
may be taken over by electronic devices and automatic machinery. 


India has not yet reached the stage of full mechanisation. Perhaps we are 
just on the threshold of the age of mechanisation. Should we, at this stage, 
enter into the age of computation and automation? But our equally impor- 
tant question is: Can we? There are organised protests against the installa- 
tion of computers. But the question posed above can be answered indirectly 
by a quotation from an article by Victor Glushkov, Director, Institute of Cyber- 
patics! of the Ukrainion Academy of Sciences: 


Mr. Glushkov writes : “Let us assume now, that there was no cyberna- 
tics in the- mid-twentieth century, say its onset came some 150 years later. How 
would that affect people of today and their progeny?” To his own querry, he 
replies, “Today; it would take the U. S. S. R. State Planning Committee 
30,000 man-years to draw’up the annual plan for the national economy.. In 
other words 30,000 office workers would work round-the-clock for a solid year, 
15 years later : As production grows the volume of information and consequently 
the difficulties involved in planning will increase. Preliminary estimates show 


. that with the present technical appliances used in planning; management and 


control, this field (with no deterioration in quality) will, by 198^, have engaged 
the entire adult population of the Soviet. Union. 100 to 150 years later : Until 
recently the scale of research has been expandirg largely due to the increase in 
the number of szientists. Unless automation of brain work is introduced the 
present rate wil evidently stay put. In this case by the above mentioned time 





^ 


1 Qybernatics is the science which deals with computation and automation, 


qd 


~ 
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the number of sciemtists will go up by 1,000 times. Factually it will leac to 
the whole of humanity becoming associates of scientific establishments. 
Therefore, as the mathematicians put it, the assumption has reached the point 
of absurdity. Indeed no progress is possible unless Cybernatics is brought into 
play.” 


The foregoing passages clearly illustrate that there is no escape from the 
adoption of the use of computers. The most important problem is concerned 
with the shorteninz of the time element involved in the processing of voluminous 
data and information connected with the planning, management and control 
of various types of economic activities with a view to arriving at correct 
conclusions and decisions quickly.: This cannot be done by employing a 
large number of people; it can only be done by using a few computers.* 
The conclusion is that even though we may not be, and are not, in a position 
to introduce modernisation, mechanisation or automation on any considerable 
scale in our indus-ries we cannot do without the, help of electronic computers 


+ What is Computer? It is a system consisting of units including input, storage, processing 
and output devices. They are designed to handle business or scientific data at elec- 
tronic speeds with self-checking accuracy. The Key element of the system is the 
processing unit a high speed electronic computer. 


How does it work? The Computer will accept information presented to it in its required 
form, carry ou: arithmetical transfer and logical operations of calculations, comparing 
and classifying this information, supply the required results in an acceptable, but 
mainly readable form. The supplied information can only be derived from the 
accepted information; without the use of correct information a correct answer cannot 
be obtained. an operator prepares a set of instructions known as a programme. This 
is generally stcred within the machine which «ill automatically process the work from 
input to outpu . 


Where itis used ? Yt is said that a computer can perform more calculations in one 
minute than a stadium of scientists could do in life time. Had it not been for the 
service rendered by the computer system the space programme of the U.S.A. and the 
U.S.S.R. of sending rockets and space vehicles to the moon and Mars and of sending 
man into outer space would never have been possible. It is with the help of the 
computer system that the data from a thousand surface reporting stations spread out in 
different counties of the world including Australia, the Southern hemisphere and the 
tropical regions, are being processed as a part of the U.N.’s World Weather Watch. 


ft is used exteisively in industries—some examples of computerised automation from 
the U.S. Steel industry have been given earlier. In the Soviet Union the Cybernatic 
system at Kiew was connected with the Steel works at Dneprodzerzhivsk lying hundreds 
of miles away as an experiment of distant control. The process of smelting was started. 
Generally sme-ters, guided by signs unfathomable for laymen, can feel that the tapping 
time is coming. Another moment and the steel will go to waste. But in this case the 
computer huncreds ef miles away was sending out the order and the fiery stream was 
spurting out cf the furnace. The analysis confirmed quality smelting. 


In Agriculture the Computer system is controlling crop rotation and soil evaluation. 
It is also beimg used for things like the mixing of chicken feed. Jn Ukraine in the 
Soviet Union che freightage patterns drawn up by the Cybernatics for transporting 
the beet to the sugar refineries during the harvesting season work much better than 
the best plans drawn up by specialists. i 
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for expediting brain work at present being done by a large number of emplo- 
yees in various ‘echnical and scientific establishments 


Apart from its use in industry and agriculture the computer system is 
being used very widely in the Western countries by the armed forces, trade, 
transport, Universities, research centres, crime detection agencies, etc. Its use 
iş also being extended to traffic controls in big cities, to banks and to telephone 
companies. Knowledge and information is increasing in the present day 
world very rapidly. The world is witnessing an explosion of information, and 
information is becoming more or less a national asset like mineral wealth, or the 
talent of the people. It is estimated that the sum total of human knowledge 
is doubling in every nine or ten years and itis doubtful if this information 
could be put to =ffective use without the help of computers. 


India has also come to the Computer stage. Perhaps the first computer 
was installed in India at the Indian Statistical Institute, Calcutta in 1951 
Since then the data processing system has been introduced in a number of esta- 
blishments both in the public and private sectors: For data processing the 
computers are being used by revenue departments, banks, Life Insurance Cor- 
poration, Census Commission, Air India, I.A.C., Railways, Textile Mills, 
Technical Training Institutes, Board of Secondary Education, Bhopal; 
Hindustan Machine Tools, Bangalore; Diesel Loco Workshop, Varanasi; 
Calcutta Electric Supply Co., Telco, Jamshedpur; Integral Coach Factory, 
Perambur; Steel Works, all oil companies, Atomic Energy Commission, etc. A 
very significant s:ep towards the installation of computers was taken in Novem- 
ber 1967, when the Government's Computer Centre was inaugurated at Ram 
Krishnapuram in Madras, This centre represents a landmark in India’s pro- 
gress towards computerization. The centre is intended to provide, for the first 
time, common service facility to various’ Government Offices and public under- 
takings to meet their data processing requirements. For the present the centre 
has started work with three electronic computers. According to press reports 
from Madras about 80 Central Government employees including several rail- 
way employees were taken into custody on November 10, 1967, while resisting 
the entry of a ccmputer into the office of the Southern Railway. About 500 
Central Government employees observed one-day token fast in front of the 
Railway office to protest against the introduction of the computer. They 
shouted, “Automation is antinational," but if such protests could bar the intro- 
duction of machinery, railways and buses etc., now regarded so essential for 
national well being, no progress would have been possible. 


In a country like ours the fear of sizable unemployment likely to be crea- 
ted by the use of computers is unwarranted. First, funds and finances are so 
scarce that there is no necessity of being alarmed at the introduction of a few 
electronic devices in a few vital and strategic centres of national activity. Any 
large scale adopt:on of these devices is very unlikely in the foreseeable future 
on account of the heavy expenditure involved in their installation, The 
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computers at present being used in India are mostly old models. The price 
of a single computer may range between Rs. 15 lakhs and 3 crores. The price 
of the latest models being used in advanced coüntries may be many times higher. 
The manufacture of computers is likely to be taken up in India in the'near 
future. Buteven then any large scale use of computers in India will not be 
possible in the foreseeable future on account of the heavy cost involved. 


Secondly, the Computerization and computerised automation are the 
latest phases of modern technology. Indian economy presents very wide 
and strange contrasts in its various fields of activity. In the industrial sector 
there are atomic power stations, oil refineries and installations, air craft 
and Tank factories, heavy machine building plants and steel Mills, where 
modern technology borrowed from the U.S.A., U.S.S.R., Great Britain and 
Germany is being used. "Then there are the older industries like cotton 
textiles, Jute and Sugar where the machinery and techniques being used are 
considerably old and out moded, and efforts are being made to modernise them: 
Again power looms, sugarcane crushers and centrifugals, oil expellers and even 
appliances like Ambar Charkha represent the use of intermediate technology. 
In other fields like handloom weaving, oil pressing, shoes making, etc., the 
age old methods of production are still being employed. In the field of trans- . 
port we are using airliners, railways, trucks and buses but still animal driven 
vehicles like bullock carts are playing a major role not only on the village roads 
but even in the metropolitan cities. In a situation like this the room for the 
introduction of electronic deyices is naturally very limited. 


In our Agriculture, as compared to industry, the use of modern technology 
and mechanisation is very limited. We cannot claim to have a sizable number 
of modern mechanised farms like the one established at Suratgarh with the 
help of Soviet Union. The use of tractors, oil engines, electric motors, pumps 
and agricultural machinery is increasing, but mostly the agricultural operations 
are carried on by old methods. It is now commonly realised that mechanisa- 
tion is essential for profitable modern agriculture. This can only be achieved 
if the unit cf operation and management is ofa suitable size. But so far we 
have failed to achieve anything in this direction. The problem of fragmenta- 
tion may have been partly solved by consolidation of holdings, but the prob- 
lem of making the unit of operation and management of a suitable size has defied 
almost all efforts to solve it. In most of the States of the Indian Union a ceiling : 
has been imposed on the size of holdings. In some States like Maharashtra even 
the best organised commercial farms of the sugar mills have not been exempted. * 





* A Seminar on “Economic Growth through interdependence of industry and Agricul- 
ture" was organised at Delhi in September 1967. The advocates of corporate farm- 
ing were fully conscious of the futility of suggesting the reorganisation of land held by 
farmers into corporate farms even in the selected areas and for selected purposes and, 
therefore, they tried to make it clear that the industry did not want to buy lands 
belonging to farmers but wanted to take up only waste land which needed large 
funds for development. Dr. A.M. Khusro of the Institute of Economic Growth 
opposed the idea on the ground that such ventures would displace agricultural labour 
of which there was a surplus in the country at the present time. But the consensus 
of opinion atthe seminar was that the agricultural policy ofthe nation should be 
so evolved as to allow cooperative and corporate farming to develop simultaneously. 


, 
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Cooperative Farming was considered to be the form of organisation which 
could help small farmers to take advantage of modern techniques of production 
Involving the use of tractors, harvestors, threshers, and other forms of agricultural 
machinery, alongwith the application of commercial fertilisers, improved 
seeds, pesticides and plant protection .devices. But to our dismay cooperative 
farming has made no progress beyond the stage of experimentation. We are trying 
to make up the deficiency through the agency of service cooperatives, which 
are expected to make available to the small farmers at least some of the bene- 
fits like better seeds, commercial fertilizers, etc., which could have accrued to 
him through cooperative farming. On the one side thére is no progress in our 
efforts to create larger units of operation for better management, on the other, 
under political pressure of various types, small pieces of land are being distribu- 


‘ted among the landless labourers, adivasis and tribal people. Agriculture in 


rural areas is ir a condition of disarray and confusion. The present day agri- 
culture does not suit the mental make up of the educated young man; most of 
the modern amenities of life are not available there; and usually the conditions 
of law and order are not favourable for the permanent residence of well-to-do 
families. Before Zamindari abolition we were familiar with absentee landlor- 
dism; now at present there is quite a good amount of absentee farmerism. Many 
educated people from the rural areas have taken up permanent occupation in 
the to vand cities but they are clinging to their agricultural holdings to mis- 
manage them. In quite a large number of families of higher castes, young peo- 
ple are away in the cities, or towns in the colleges, or technical institutions and ° 
only elderly pecple are left behind in the villages, who are looking after the 
cultivation through informal tenancies of various types. Such share crop>ing, or 
similar other types of informal tenancies were really at the root of the trouble 
in Nuxulbari, or the neighbouring! areas of Bihar. New tenancy laws in most 
of the States do not permit sub-letting except in certain situations where the 
tenancy stands in the names of certain classes of people like widows, not in a 
position to carry on cultivation themselves. In such circumstances perhaps 
informal tenancy is the only way to use the land to the best advantage of all 
the partie Š 





* Adoption of new technology in industry and agriculture is usually accompanied by popu- 


lation movérrents from rural to urban areas generally to seek better opportunities, In 
countries like India this leads to impoverishment in rural areas and emergence of slum-life 
in urban areas. Most of our cities like Bombay, Calcutta and Delhi are facing the pro- 
blem cteated by the influx of large numbers fromthe surrounding regions. We are all 
familiar with the drama of hide and seek between Jhuggi dwellers and the officers of the 
Delhi Corporation. Land values in cities are high and scarce. building materials are 
being used by the well-to-do classes mostly for providing accommodation exclusively for the 
rich people. - Who will provide the housing for middle and low income groups of people 
is not yet clear. 


The movement of people from rural to urban areas is not a special problem of developing 
countries like India. It exists even in advanced countries like the U.S.A. Under the 


(Contd. on next page) 
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There is no doubt that the stage of economic development attained by 
India is lower in comparison with that of the countries of the West, and 
this explains the restrictions imposed on modernisation and installation of 
automatic machinery, hesitancy in sanctioning the big plants like the proposed 
Tata Fertilizer Factory and imposition of ceilings on farms. But undue res- 
trictions on the progress of the processes of modernisation, rationalization and 
mechanisation are very likely to delay the process of development of the means 
of well being of the masses. It may be premature to think of the introduction 
of computerized automation in India at the present time, but the introduction 
of computers for processing information for quick decision making should be 
welcomed rather than resisted. At the present time no nation can afford to 


ignore modern technology unless it decides to keep itself into economic stag- 
nation. 


(Contd. from Previous page) . 
impact of the technological revolution in Agriculture employment in farming in the U.S.A, 
fell by 2:2 millions between 1950 and 1966. Hundreds of thousands of farmers, farm work- 
ers,and their families, really several million people, have been leaving the rural areas in 
search of jobs and homes in the cities. At the same time, middle and upper income group 
families have been moving to the suburbs. This movement has released the older housing 
in the cities for the use of new comers. But combined with the movement of industry to 
the suburbs and the countryside, it has reduced the tax base of the cities for providing 
financial resources for housing, education, and public facilities. But steps are underway 


to rebuild American cities by creating new jobs, providing new housing and mass-transit 
systems. 
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IMAGINATION AS “PLASTIC POWER" 
IN AKENSIDE AND WORDSWORTH 


G. I. Davin . 
Head of the Department of English, St. John’s College, Agra. 
- “Pe H 


Addison, in his Spectator Essays 411-21, had certainly provided Akenside 
with the idea that “all the primary pleasures of the imagination result from the 
perception of greatness, or wonderfulness, or beauty in objects”: Mr. Tuveson 
may be right in his assertion that Addison had given “pleasure” a new and 
truly ontological meaning. But Akenside goes beyond Addison; he speaks of 
“the Powers of Imagination". Hedeclares: “There are certain powers in human 
nature which seem to hold a middle place between the organs of bodily sense and 
the faculties of moral perception: they have been called by a very general name, 
the Powers of Imagination. Like the external senses, they relate to matter and 
motion: and, at the same time, give the mind ideas analogous to those of 
moral approbation and dislike”. Addison says, “The Pleasures of the imagi- 
nation, taken in their fullextent, are not so gross as those of sense, nor so 
refined as those of the understanding.” Akenside, unlike Addison, tends to 
identify imagination, at its higher levels, with moral pereception: He will 
"characterize those original forms or properties of being, about which the: 
. Imagination is conversant, and which are by nature adapted to it, as light 
is to the eyes, or truth to the understanding" :? 


For what are all 
The forms which brute, unconscious matter wears, 
Greatness of bulk, or symmetry of parts? 
Not reaching to the heart, soón feeble grows 
The superficial impulse; dull their charms, 
And satiate soon, and. pall the languid eye. 
Not so the moral species, nor the powers 





I. The Pleasures of Imagination, Argument to Book I 5 

2. E. L. Tuveson, The Imagination as a Means of Grace, (University of C alifornia Press, 
1960), p. 94. 

3. The Pleasures of Imagination, The Design. Poetical Works, ed. Dyce, p. 1. 

4. The Spectator , No. 411 Works of Joseph Addition, ed. Richard Hurd, p. 395. 

5. Ibid, p. 2. 
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Of genius and design; the ambitious mind 
There sees herself: by these congenial forms 
Touch’d and awaken'd, with intenser act 
She bends each nerve, and meditates well pleas'd 
Her features in the mirror.® 


It is very true that **Nature" had become a prop to the psyche and the 
locale of reality had been transferred to the inner being.” But this process is not so 
clearly discernible in Addison; despite Mr. Tuveson’s assertion that the imagi- 
nation for Addison serves as a means of reconciling man, with his spiritual needs 
and his desire to belong to a living universe of purpose and values, with 
a cosmos that begins to appear alien, impersonal, remote, and menacing, 
and that the process is one of intensified identification with the natural order, 
resulting in a sense of harínony.5 Mr. Tuveson, however, does correctly observe 
that Akenside's poem is vibrant with the conviction that “brute unconscious 
matter", embodying God's design and reflecting His omnipresence, is truly 
sublime and beautiful, and that the mind is adapted to perceive its grandeur 
and beauty, or, that the poem eloquently affirms the faith that the harmony in 
nature and the powers of the. mind are wonderfully adjusted to each other.® 
This thought, as noted earlier, is distinctly echoed in Wordsworth's Preface to 
The Excursion?? *Memnon's image"! and “the Aeolian lyre"! became 
symbols of the religion of the imagination.!? 


For Addison the eye is the only source of the pleasures of the imagination: 

*by the pleasures of the imagination, I mean only such pleasures as arise 

originally from sight." Akenside, on the contrary, includes all the senses 

through which we perceive the world around us, and thus tends to widen the 

scope of these “pleasures”. Addison is primarily concerned with the nature of 

aesthetic judgment; Akenside sets himsetf the task of analysing the twin process 
of artistic creation and aesthetic appreciation. He believed that artistic creation 

arises from the desire of men of genius and of “warm and sensible tempers" to 

“recall the delightful perceptions" they have had, “independent of the objects 

which originally produced them."!5 This implies, as Mr. Tuveson notes, that 

writing a poem might retain something ofthe immediacy, even of the unwilled 

` character, of the process of aesthetic appreciation, Is Wordsworth hinting at 


z 





6. The Pleasures of Imagination, I 526 fr. 
. 7. Tuveson, Op. cit., p. 144. 
8. Jbid., lp. 97-98. 
9. Ibid, p. 144. 
10. LI. 63-71. 
11. .The Pleasures of Imagination, X, 109. 
12. Akenside, Hymn to the Naiads, 58. 
13. Tuveson. Op. cii., p. 145. 
14. Addison, Op. cit , p. 394. 
15. The Design. Poetical Works, ed. Dyce, p. 1. 
16. Tuveson, Op. cit., p. 150. 
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a similar process when he speaks of poetry taking “its origin from emotion 
recollected in tranquility” : “the emotion is contemplated till, by a species of 
reaction, the tranquility gradually disappears, and an emotion, kindred to that 
which was before the subject of contemplation, is gradually produced, and 
does itself actually exist in the mind. In this mood successful composition 
generally begins, and in a mood similar to this it is carried on; but the emotion, 
of whatever kind, and in whatever degree, from various causes, is qualified by 
various pleasures, so that in describing any passions whatsoever, which are 
voluntarily described, the mind will, upon the whole, be in a state of enjoy- 
ment, 7 


Akenside’s intention was ‘to delineate that genius which in some degree 
appears common’ to ‘certain particular men whose imagination is endowed 
with powers, and susceptible of pleasures, which the generality of mankind 
never participate’, ‘witha more peculiar consideration of poetry'!9 He 
proclaims in the fragmentary Fourth Book: - 


A different task remains; the secret paths 

Of early genius to explore: to trace 

These: haunts where Fancy her predestin’d sons, 
Like to the demigods of old, doth nurse 
Remote from eyes profane.!? 


This Book is dated 1770,—the year in which he died; so evidently he could 
not proceed with the proposed task. But Wordsworth appears to be carrying 
out the very same intention in The Prelude, where he declares: 


Of Genius, Power, ; 

Creation and Divinity itself 

I have been speaking, for my theme has been 
What pass’d within me.?o 


The accent in both the passages is on the creative, or plastic powers 
reposed in the artistic imagination, that Promethean spark which links it to 
Divinity itself. 


The unfinished Fourth Book of The Pleasures of the Imagination is also 
remarkable, as noted earlier, for a series of personal reminiscences, in the manner 
of Wordsworth. Both Akenside and Wordsworth were North countrymen. The 
Northumbrian shades and solitary wensbeck’s limpid stream had possess'd Aken- 
sidein the dawn of life, and fixed the colour of his mind for every future 
year. "The Derwent, the fairest of all rivers, had sent a voice that flowed 


— 


17. Wordsworth, Preface to the Second Edition of the Lyrical Ballads, The Poetical Works, 
ed. Hutchinson, p. 740. 

18. The Pleasures of the Imagination, General Argument. Poetical Works, Aldine edition, po. 
79-80. 

19. The Pleasures of the Imagination, IV, 20-24. 

20. The Prelude. (1805-6), III, 171-174. 

21. The Pleasures of the Imagination, YV, 31-51. 
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along Wordsworth's dreams while a babe in arms, making ceaseless musict that 
composed his thoughts to more than infant softness.?? Both had become aware, 
as it were, through contact with the ‘beauteous forms of Nature" while swinging 
in their cradles, of the operation of the Plastic Principle in nature and the mind ` 
of man, of the mystic bond subsisting between nature and the human soul. In 
other words, both seem to imply that their view of Nature and Imagination was 
formed by the impact of the sights and sounds of nature on their infant 
minds, in the places where they had their early childhood; Nature working 
upon her objects as well as upon the human mind. Both tend to emphasise that 
Nature seems actively to penetrate the human mind and to act upon it; Naturc 
for Wordsworth, as Mr. Stallknecht notes,?3—being the “underpresence’ of 
mind, the “dark abyss"?5 over which the rapt. soul broods, and from which it 
„seems to receive those “Aeolian visitations”. 


^ 


There are for Akenside, as noted earlier, “certain particular men whose - 
imagination is endowed with powers, and susceptible. of pleasures, which the. 
generality of mankind never participate",—'the men of genius’. As Mr. 
Stallknecht points out,?7 there are for Wordsworth “higher minds" whose 
creative power seems to resemble Nature's own domination. These minds are 
*truly from the Deity 


For they are Powers; and hence the highest bliss 
That flesh can know is theirs—the consciousness 
Of whom they-are, habitually infused 

Through every image and through every thought, 
And all affections by communion raised 

From earth to heaven, from human to divine.?8 


These minds cam initiate creative activity, and participate in a most 
intimate manner with the Spirit that rolls through all things, actively parcticipat- 
“ing in the “active universe",?? being “natural beings in the strength of Nature’’®, 
creators and receivers both. Both Akenside and Wordsworth apparently-have a 
highly exalted and self-conscious notion of the poetic imagination, and tend to 
emphasise the dual function of the human mind, receiving from without and 
giving in return 


The correspondence between Nature and the mind of man, as noted 
earlier, is the kéystone of Wordsworth's philosophy and aesthetic. Akenside, as 


22. The Prelude, (1850), I, 269-281. 

23. N.P.Stallknecht, “Nature and Imagination in Wordsworth's Meditation Upon Mt. 
Snowdon’’, PHLA, Vol. LII, No. 3, 1937, p. 843. - 

24. The Prelude, (1805 6), XIII, 71. 

25, The Prelude, 1850), XIV, 72 * 

26. The Pleasures of the Imagination, General Argument, Works, ed. Dyce, pp. 79-80 

27. Op cit., p. 845 

28. The Prelude, (1850), XIV, 112-118. . 

29. Ibid., (1805.6), II, 266. 

30. Ibid., (1850), III, 193. 
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we have seen, had adumbrated the process when, unlike Shaftesbury,. Thomson, 

‘and Addison, he procezded to investigate asto why “the sable woods” strike 
the mind with deep “‘rzligious awe’’.! And “the immediate compresence of 
unity and variety which Wordsworth and Coleridge found to be so significent 
in describing imagination’ is implicit in Akenside’s aesthetic formulation 
of the idea of the “twim birth" of rature and the human mind, as is also the 
“active principle", “the soul of all the worlds", fusing th? mystical ins ght with 
the apprehension and creation-of the beautiful. 


It was this yoking of empiricism and intutionalism, this union of 
understanding and imagination, oc of “exquisite sensibility” and “the most 
copious imagination", deep penetration grounded upon experience, . or “the 
play of association and the validity of the analogies -which the imaginative 
‘association of ideas detects",9?! that constituted the basic tenets in romantic 
criticism. E | | 


M 
"——— ———— PHÁN i > 
31. The Pleasures af Imazination, III, 286 ff. 
32. Stallknecht, Op. cit, p. 846. 
33 W.J. Bate, ‘The Sympathetic Imagination in Eighteenth Century Criticism", ELH, 
Vol. 12, 1945, pp. 144 ff. 
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INTRODUCTION 


I 


The attainment of the ‘Welfare State’ is the ambition that most of the 
developing nations seem to cherish today. India, too, after the achievement of 
her Independence, embarked on the plan of estat lishing a secular and democra- 
tic ‘Welfare State’. It is well known that the Welfare State is opposed to the 
age-old feudal state, and covers a wide area of problems, and services to its 
citizens, e.g., the satisfaction of wants, social security for unemployment, old 
age pensions, provident fund, heaith insurance ard medical aid, social, economic 
and political equality, freedom and equal opportunity of growth for the indi- 
vidual; self-expression in work and leisure, social justice and increasing expendi- 
ture by the State for providing more and more benefits to the people. 


India had inherited trom the British rulers aot only the ‘Beveridge’s Five- 
Giants’, but also many more in number which hed to be fought and vanquished. 
The struggle with these problems—unemployment, poverty, low standards of living, 
illiteracy, ignorance, squalor and disease—was basically related with the economic 
development of the country. However, ‘Social Services’ were considered comp- 
lementary to economic development. Gore aptly remarked: ‘economic develop- 
ment cannot be wholly separated from the development of human resources 
with which social services are directly concerned" (1964, 201). Social services 
thus, came to be understood as those services which were rendered by any age- 
ncy to ward off physical and economic insecurity of the people and were largely 
considered to be the responsibility of the State, viz., Health, Education, Housing 
etc., yet, another type of ‘social’ services, not considered to be essentially the 
responsibility of the State, were’ called ‘Welfare Services’. The pledge of estab- 
lishing a ‘socialistic pattern’ of society put the responsibilities and commitments 
for general human welfare on the shoulders of the government. As a matter of 
fact these responsibilities and commitments increase mani-fold when the State ` 
fosters the ideology of ‘Socialism’, and naturally, the boundaries of ‘Social 
Services’ and ‘Welfare Services’ tend to collesce. Socialism envisages greater 
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control and participation of the State in social and economic spheres of national 
life, and also its assumption of füller responsibilities for the care, security and 
well-being of every citizen irrespective of his or her caste, creed, colour and faith. 
Socialist states strive to conform to these ideals; in India, however, ‘partnership’ 
in the welfare sector, as also in industrial sector, has been accepted as a matter of 
policy. There is emphasis'on the voluntary effort; the limitations of economic 
resources and traditions of ‘voluntaryisin’ are stated to be the main reasons for 
limited State action in social welfare and social security, J: is no doubt true 
that comparatively large statutory provisions have been made for the amelioration 
of existing social disabilities, economic conditions, cultural deprivations, and 
exploitation of the weak and the disadvantaged sections of society, and accor- ` 
dingly, the responsibility of rendering services to these groups of people has 
been increasingly shared by the government; still many of these services are 
rendered by the voluntary agencies—religious and ssctarian—in the country. 
These services thus rendered by the voluntary agencies, are far from satisfactory. 
And so, the situation warrants that the State either assumes full responsibility of 
manning such services or it evolves a system by which the existing services, 
are adequately financed, better administered and get attuned to the accepted 
policies of secularism, democracy and welfare. 


BACKDROP OF WELFARE AND SOCIAL SERVICES IN U. P. 


The welfare services and social services were first dealt within Uttar 
Pradesh by different government departments, viz., Education Department, 
Home Department, Department of Health, Labour Department, Agriculture 
and Industries Departments, and later, also by the Department of Planning 
and Community Development. The need for planned social welfare, and an 
unified administration of welfare services in the State of U.P. was not realized 
till the end of First Five-Year Plan period. Social services were, however, 
necessary and were given priority in the colonial rule as well as in the period 
that followed. Tarlok Singh remarked in this context: “The concept of social 
welfare is essentially, supplementary to the provision of elementary social 
services for the population as a whole. In extending social services the major 
role is that of governmental agencies at different levels along with greater 
participation and interest of local communities" (1964, 209). At present it 
may be seen that the major responsibility to extend and maintain social services— 
health.and education—is shared by the State; the voluntary agencies are junior 
partners. 


Similarly, there were innumerable voluntary agencies active in the field 
of ‘welfare services’, doing their bit for the widows, orphans, physically 
handicapped persons and the like. These agencies had little or no connec- 
tion with the government. Unlike the social services these services were not 
directed by the State. Even after the establishment of Planning Commission, 
when the overall development was channeliced through the Planning 
Commission, the welfare services were largely uneffected. This was due to 
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the lack of ‘Social Policy statement’ both at the Centre and the States of the 
Indian Union. The Planning Commission did stipulate planned help, -growth 
and intervention in the services rendered by voluntary agencies. But the 
Planning Commission had little influence on their performance. Gore 
commented: “In the field of social services, this difficulty is accentuated by 
two factors: (i) that most-of the subjects concerned by the term social 
services are subjects which are the responsibility of State governments and, in 
some cases, of local self government bodies; and (ii) that the agencies 
responsible for the implementation of plan schemes are not necessarily 
governmental agencies and are therefore, not subject to manipulation or 
direction by the planning authorities’ (1964, 209). . 


STATE's PARTICIPATION IN SOCIAL WELFARE 


? 


Apart from the services for society needed to maintain general standards of 
life, there were certain sections which needed assistance to sustain their life. From 
the point of view of social health it was imperative to help and look after these 
groups of people, which included destitute women and children, divorced and 
deserted women, orphans, foundlings and delinquents, beggars and vagarants, 
invalid, other physically handicapped persons, etc. These problems had 
increased manifold and magnified due to some forces of change at work— 
industrialization, urbanisation—in the modern era. It was thus progressively 
realized that the State should endeavour to undertake services to these categories 
of people on its own. The State in the past, had been a share holder in the 
' venture by way of enacting social legislation without undertaking the task of 
providing services, by extending financial aid to different welfare agencies 
without committing itself to their manipulation and direction, by, assuming the 
role ofa ‘big brother’-advisor and counsellor at times when such an advice or 
counsel was ever sought from it 

hough the aim of social welfare is to benefit the entire community yet 
in actual practice it is restricted to the amelioration of conditions of the 
vulnerable sections and socially and physically handicapped persons and groups 
of society. With this end in view, the State, in accordance with the Directive 


Principles of the Constitution of Indian Republic, and in keeping with the spirit . 


of the Welfare State, entered the field by establishing Central Social Welfare 
Board*, an autonomous body, under the Ministry of Education, Government 
of India in Augus: 1953. However, the Board was not to extend direct services, 
and its activities were restricted to canalizing the voluntary effort in the field 
of woman and child welfare on proper lines. The Central Social Welfare Board 
(CSWB) established the State Social Welfare Advisory Boards in mest States 
and Union territories of the Union. ' 


à II 
THE WELFARE SCENE IN UTTAR PRADESH 
The U.P. State Social Welfare Advisory Board was set-up in the State in 
.August 1954. This Board had not much to contribute except functioning 
~*~ GSWB has now been converted into a Joint Stock Company. 


< 
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as a link between the OSWB and the voluntary agencies in the State. The 
provision for direct services by the State under a unified pattern, with a clearcut 
social policy was still lacking. There were programmes like the Harijan 
Welfare, Women Welfare, Labour Welfare, Social uplift, Youth Welfare, 
Probation, etc., but their administration by different departments was largely 
haphazard. So the situation in the State was similar to what obtained at the. 
Centre. There had been a persistent demand of the citizens to create a 
separate Ministry as wel as the Department of Social Welfare at the Centre and 
in the States. The Indian Conference of Social Work* has from time to time 
reiterated this demand and submitted memoranda to the government time and 
again 


The creation of a separate Ministry as well as the Directorate of Social 
Welfare in Uttar Pradesh in January 1955 preceded the establishment of a 
separate Ministry of Social Welfare at the Centre and other Statesof the Union. 
The formation of this Ministry coincided with the seventh annual session of 
the Indian Conference of Social Work at Lucknow. The declaration of the 
government's decision bv the erstwhile Chief Minister, Mr. Sampurnanand was 
made at the concluding session of the conference and was greeted with great 
eclat by the social workers. Acharya Jugal Kishore (former Vice-Chancellor, 
Lucknow University), was first Minister to head the Ministry of Social Welfare 
in the State. 


The Department of Social Welfare : Directorate 


The Department of Social Welfare was headed by a Director of Social Wel- 
fare, assisted by a Deputy Director (women) and one Assistant Director. During” 
1956-57, two more Deputy Directors were appointed; two Regional Welfare 
Officers were also appointed to supervise the work in the districts, and a State 
Youth Welfare Officer and Rescue Officers were later appointed to organise 
Youth Welfare Work, and the work of rescuing women and girls from the 
morally deteriorated areas. 


In the beginning only thirteen districts were covered and the Assistant 
Social Welfare Officers were appointed at the District-headquarter towns of the 
State 


An. advisory board—Rajya Samaj Kalyan Parishad—was also appointed by 
the Governor. Thisboard had twentyfive official, legislators and non-official 
members presided over bv the Minister of Social Welfare. I 


ç III 
SOGIAL WELFARE PROGRAMMES OF THE DEPARTMENT 


The Department of Social Welfare was set-up in the State when the First 
. Five-Year Plan period was nearly over. Therefore no substantial work was 
done during that period except for assisting the voluntary agencies with grants- 
in-aid. The Department, however, took the charge of few programmes already | 


* Now known as Indian Council of Social Welfare 
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in operation viz., Women Welfare Programme and Youth Welfare Schemes for 
rural youth., The Department meanwhile chalked out future schemes for the 
rehabilitation of the handicapped persons and other needy sections of society, I 
which were partly implemented in the Second Five-Year Plan period. 

The Social Welfare Programmes of the State's Department of Social 
Welfare may be viewed under the following three broad categories. 

I. Programmes which were undertaken by other departments and were 
later transferred to the Department of Social Welfare. 

II. Programmes of Social Defence and Rehabilitation, e.g., the Homes, 
Shelters, Schools for the education of the handicapped persons. This largely 
includes the administration of social legislation. 

III. Grants-In-Aid to voluntary agencies and programmes of public 
cooperation and citizen participation in social welfare. 


I DESCRIPTION OF SCHEMES 
(i) Women Welfare Scheme 

The schéme was started in 1939 under the Rural Development Pro- 
gramme ofthe government. It was transferred to the Planning Department, 


and was later administered by Department of Social Welfare in close coordi- 
nation with the Planning Department. i 


The scheme aimed at awakening the women folk of the countryside, 
and educating them for better citizenship, and also making them conscious 
of social problems and preparing them to fight against social evils. Objective 
of the scheme was to make them aware of the problems of health and 
hygiene, and to impart knowledge of child bearing and rearing. They 
were also taught such skills as cooking, food preservation, cottage industries 
and handicrafts and home decoration with a view to making them good 
housewives. The ‘Balwadi’ (nursery schocls for children upto six years) 
programme was run under this scheme. 


Administration—The Women Welfare Scheme, known as Mahila Mangal 
Yojna, operated in thirty three districts of the State during the Second Five-Year 
Plan period and was later spread in all the fiftyiour districts. 


The Députy Director (Women) was the officer-in-charge of the scheme. 
There were 10 Assistant Regional Directors posted at Agra, Meerut, Jhansi, 
Faizabad, Lucknow, Varanasi, Allahabad, Gorakhpur, Nainital and Bareilly. 
A District Organizer was appointed in each district. Fifteen Gram Sevikas 
were appointed in ‘each district and were attached with welfare centres; 
each welfare centre covered three-four villages (c. f. Annual Report, 1955-56). 
Some women workers were also invited to help these workers and draw coopera- 
tion of other womén of the village. They were honorary workers and were 
known as Gram Lakshmis. An honorarium of Rs. 20/- p.m., was paid to these 
Gram Lakshmis. So, each centre of this type kad one Gram Sewika, one Gram 
Lakshmi, and one Mid-wife was also attached with the centre. 


"ep 
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The Assistant Development Officer (Women) of the Planning Depart- 
ment in each of the development blocks under the Community Development 
Scheme, looked after the functioning of this scheme. - 


These centres had a busy programme throughout the day.: They had 
‘Balwadi? programme in the morning, adult education programme for women 
in the after-noon and cultural programme in the evening every day. 


Apart from these welfare centres the programme had many other 
dimensions: there were training centres for Grem Sevikas at Bakshi-ka-Talab, 
Ghazipur, Faizabad, Agra (Bichpuri), Bulandshahr, Nainital, Meerut, 
Fatehpur, Jhansi, and Saharanpur. At the end of the Third Five-Year 
Plan three centres, in’ Meerut (Dobai), Jhansi (Chirgaon) and Saharanpur 
districts were closed down. So there were only six centres functioning in 
the beginning of the Fourth Plan.* These centres were under the charge of 
a Principal. i 


Training camps were also organised for the Gram Lakhmis, Gram Sewikas, 
A. D. Os. (Women) and the teachers of the training schools of Gram Séwikas: 
Craft schools, adult and health education, maternity services etc., were some 
other important features of the scheme. 


The Mahila Mangal Yojna was not functioning satisfactorily. The working 
of the A. D. Os., Gram Sewikas and Gram Lakshmis was far from satisfactory. The 
non-congress government (Samyukt Vidhayak Dal government) abolished 
the scheme in 1967. The dissatisfaction with these services and the ineffecti- 
veness of the programme was evident from the fact that the movement started 
by the women employees against the disbanding of the scheme could not get 
any support from the public. - ` 


` 


(H) Youth Welfare Schemes 


Likewise, Youth Welfare Programmes were undertaken by a number of | 
government departments. The Department of Education initiated a number’ 
of schemes aimed at physical and intellectual development of school-going 
children and adolescents. Social Service Scheme was started at Faizabad 
in 1948. Selected students from all over the State used to join the social 
service camp at Faizabad. 'The Provincial Education Corps and National 
Cadet Corps aimed at physical fitness, disciplining the youth and leadership 
training. 

The Prantiya Raksha Dal also launched military training to the non-school 
going youths. It alsostarted village defence societies in the rural areas. 


The Planning Department too, set-up Yuvak Mangal Dalsia community 
Development Blocks on the pattern of 4-H clubs of the U.S.A. The A. D. O. 
(Social Education) supervised these clubs of farm youths in the villages. Youth 
leadership training camps weré also organized. 


* Due to recession the'Fourth Five-Year Plan was put in abeyance and year to year 
planning continued till 1969 
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It must be borne in mind that the Youth is the hope of tomorrow. There 
is a need to create a feeling of security, confidence, and leadership in the youth. 
To fulfil this hope the Department of Social Welfare appointed a State Youth 
Welfare Officer to coordinate the Youth Welfare Schemes, and to organise 
youth welfare activities. 


The Department failed to coordinate the activities of the youth welfare 
schemes run by different departments of the State. _ On its part, the Department 
organised Youth Festivals and training camps. The Department did not also 
encourage voluntary agencies of youth welfare and gave them fewer grants. 


The much needed recreational services, guidance services and the like, 
were not planned by the Department at all. 


(iti) Probation Scheme 


The U. P. First Offenders’ Probation Act and the U. P. Prisoners Release 
on Probation Act came into force in 1938. Under the provisions of this Act, a 
criminal who is not found guilty of a heinous crime and is not punished with 
death, is released on probation under the supervision of a Probation Officer. 
For the successful implementation of the Act, the Probation Scheme was intro- 
duced in the State. However, the scheme was run under the voluntary auspices 
of Prisoner’s Aid Society. Later on, the scheme was placed under the Home 
Department of the State. Afterwards the Inspector General of Prisons, 
U. P., was entrusted with the responsibility of implementing the scheme. And- 
finally, in 1960, the scheme was transferred to the Department of Social Welfare. 


` The Director, Social Welfare is the highest executive incharge of the 
scheme. There is a Chief Probation Officer who looks after the day-to-day 
functioning of the scheme at the headquarters. 


In 32 districts of the State the probation scheme under the supervision of 
a Probation Officer is in operation. In KAVAL towns and big cities there 
are two Probation Officers. 


The probation work is a skilled job and has to be handled properly’ since 
it involves correction of criminals and aims at personality development of the 
individual. The Probation Officer has to maintain liaison with the law courts 
and voluntary agencies like the Crime Prevention Societies. Not only during 
the period of probation but also thereafter the offender hàs to be looked-after. 
Thus it can be seen that after-care and rehabilitation are the important aspects 
of probation work. The Probation Offiecr practises case-work and maintains 
complete case records of the clients. His duties include visits to the families of 
the probationer, contacts with the employers, and public relations with other 
agencies, 


Jt is, however, noticed that the Probation Officers here seldom apply case 
work method; visits to the families are rare and instead the probationer is still 
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made to visit the Probation Offices which have a court-like look. In this way 
the after care programme is found to be the weakest, and public relations are 


poor. 


The Congress government as back as 1965-66 put the scheme on a ad-hoc 
basis with a view to abolish it, The non-congress government (SVD govern- 
ment) had decided to abolish the scheme, but due to a number of faecors- 
memoranda by various agencies, social scientists, Probation Officers Association, 
lobbying in the legislature, and a writ in the High Court—the scheme is still 
running on an ad-hoc basis. 


(iv) The U. P. Children’s Act. 1951: Reformation Scheme 


The U.P. Children’s Act was passed in 1951 but it was implemented in the 
State in 1955-56. The implementation of the Act was under the charge of 
Ministry of Home (Jails). The Inspector General of Prisons was the executive 
head ofthe scheme. Initially the'scheme was implemented at Agra and Vara- 
nasi. Two Reformation Officers were appointed. Gradually the Act was extended 
over seven districts apart from the KAVAL towns of the State. The programme 
was later transferred to the Department of Social Welfare along with the 
Probation Department. Following programmes were started: (a) establishment of 
Reformation offices, (b) setting up of the Child Guidance Clinics, (c) Juvenile 
Courts, (d) Observation Homes, (e) Approved schools and Certified schools and 
(f) Bal Sewa Samiti scheme. Í 


(a) Reformation Offices—The Reformation Officers are appointed to look 
after the implementation of the U.P. Children’s Act. The Reformation Officers 
act as ‘Probation Workers, in the cases of Juvenile delinquents. They are 
also supposed to supervi:e the Bal Sewa Samitis in the town. 


In the early stages of the scheme the Reformation Officers were/put under 
the Additional District Magistrate (executive) at the districtlevel. At some 
places the City Magistrate supervised the Reformation work. Later on Probatiol 
and Reformation Schemes were merged. However, at the District level stli 
there are separate offices. | 

` (b) Child-Guidance Clintcs—Child Guidances Clinics were opened at Agra 
and Varanasi. The scheme has not been expanded further. Clinics were 
established to guide children’ with behavioural problems, and their parents. 


The clinics work under an Honorary Director at both these places. There 
is a provision for an Honorary Sociologist and an Honorary Physician at these 
clinics. The whole time staff includes a Psychologist and a lady Recreation 
Officer. ` 2 | 

The clinics are supposed to work in cooperation with the Reformation 
Office, Juvenile Court and Observation Homes. 

(c) Juvenile Courts—These courts were established in all the -districts where 
the U.P. Children's Act was in operation. These courts hear the cases of juvenile 
offenders. 
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Honorary Judges (mostly women) were appointed to preside over these 
courts, The Honorary Judge of the Juvenile Court decides the cases on the 
basis of reports of the Reformation Officer and Child Guidance Clinics. 


(d) Observation Home—During the period of trial in the Juvenile Court, 
children are kept in Observation Homes under the supervision of the Superint- 
endent/Assistant Superintendent. These institutions aim at keeping children 
away from the hardened criminals in Jails. These Homes endeavour to create a 
reformatory and congenial atmosphere. These Homes too are established in all 


the districts (twelve) where the U.P. Children’s Act is in operation (Annual 
Report, 1966-67). 


The Observation Home is put under the charge of a Superintendent/Assi- 


stant Superintendent, and the Reformation Officer exercises supervisory control 
over the Observation Home. 


(e) Approved Schocls and Certified Schools—-Rarely if ever, the children are 
sent to Jail. However, in cases where institutionalization is considered desirable, 
the children are sent to the Certified Schools and/or Approved Schools. In these 
schools children are meted out a psychological treatment and aré given training 


in crafts and education upto Junior High Schoolstandard. Such instiutions are 
working at Lucknow and Varanasi. 


4 T Y * . ` * 
he Schools are administered by the Principals, who are the head of these 
institutions, 


(f) Bal Seva Samiti Scheme--Bal Seva Samitis were organised under the 
supervision of Reformation Officers in various towns and cities of the State. 
These Samitis aimed at organising the citizens for providing recreational services 
to the children of the locality, and making the parents conscious of the problems 
of juvenile truancy, delinquency and vagrancy. The objective of the scheme 
was to popularize the U.P. Children's Act and make the people aware of : the 
various services made available by the State in this regard. | 


Bal Seva Samitis, in the district, are federated to form the Zila Bal Seva 
Samiti. The government also gives grants to these Samitis to start recreational 


Centres and also to organize seminars and conferences. Rs, 90/- p.m. is given to 
selected Samitis for the purpose. 


The recreational centres are run by Honorary Play Organizers’ who are 
paid Rs. 70/- p.m. (now these organizers get Rs. 100/- p.m.). The overall 
“supervision is exercised by the Reformation Officers. 


‘(v) Department of Harijan Welfare 


The welfare of scheduled castes and backward classes, specially the tribes, 
was under the Department of Home. It received little attention in the British 


/ 
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period. After Independence special attention was given to the welfare of 
tribes, scheduled castes and backward classes. A well organised programme 
commenced in the year 1949 in Uttar Pradesh. A State Harijan “Welfare 
Officer was appointed to look after the total development of the depressed 
sections of society. Apart from increased educational facilities, provision was 
also made to impart the knowledge of improved techniques of agriculture, 
training in cottage industries and handicrafts and other modern occupations 
so as tO improve social and economic status of the Harijans. Liberal grants, 
loans and aid are being provided for Harijan-housing, wells, industries etc. 


In the year 1951 a full-fledged Department of Harijan Welfare was 
established in the State. There was a separate Minister of Harijan Welfare of 
the rank of a Cabinet Minister. The Department was headed by a Director. 
In place of the State Harijan Welfare Officer, one Deputy Director and an 
Assistant Director were appointed. At the field level there were Regional’ 
Welfare Officers. In 1955-56 the posts of Regional Welfare Officers were 
abolished and instead District Harijan Welfare Officers were appointed. During- 
the Second Five-Year Plan one more Deputy Director and two Assistant 
Directors were appointed 


In the year 1962 the Department of Social Welfare and the Department 
of Harijan Welfare were merged and this Department of Harijan and Social 
Welfare was put under the charge of one Minister 


During the First Five-Year Plan Rs. 319:93 lacsjin the Second Five-Year 
Plan Rs. 698:309 lacs, and in the Third Five-Year Plan Rs. 1124-850 lacs were 
spent on Harijan Welfare against the target of Rs. 790-24 and Rs. 1244 099 
lacs in the Second and Third Plans respectively (cf. Annual Report, Harijan 
Welfare; 1966-67). Approximately 2/3 of this amount was spent on education 
of Harijans. The main function of the Harijan Welfare Wing of the Depart- 
ment is to give scholarships, disburse development grants, provide aid to Hari- 
jans for various projects and activities—housing, wells, latrines, lanes and 
drainage, purchase of agricultural implements, cottage industries etc. The 
government has also opened Ashram-type schools for the children of tribals and 
scheduled castes 


PROGRAMMES OF SOCIAL DEFENCE, REHABILITATION AND AFTER-CARE 


The Department of Social Welfare undertook the responsibility of imple- 
menting the Suppression of Immoral Traffic in Women and Girls Act, 1956, 
which was enforced in the State of Uttar Pradesh on May 1, 1958. 


Before the implementation of the Central Act, there were three State Acts, 
operating in the State; these were : The Naik Girls Prótection Act, 1929 
(amended in 1950), the U.P. Minor Girls Protection Act, 1929 (amended in 
1950); and U.P. Suppression of Immoral Traffic Act, 1933 (amended in 
1950). For the faithful implementation of these Acts the Department of 
Social Welfare appointed Rescue Officer. The Rescue Officer organizes raids 
in red-light areas to rescue minor girls. - 


oe 
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However, before the Department of Social Welfare came into‘being the 
Homes and Institutions for rescued women and after-care of persons discharged 
from correctional and non correctional institutions were run by the State Social 
Welfare Board, under the aegies of the Central Social Welfare Board. These 
were later on given over to the State. In the Second Five-Year Plan period 
there were 21 District Shelters (12 for women and 9 for men); four State Homes, 
2 for men and two for women, out of which one each was for persons coming 
from correctional and non-correctional institutions respectively (Uttar Pradesh 
Me Harijan Vo Samaj Kalyan Yojnaon Ka Singhavlokan, 1964-65). There was a 
Rescue Home at Dehra Dun also 


District Shelters-cum-Reception centres for women existed in twelve dist- 
ricts: Bareilly, Almora, Tehri-Garhwal, Ghazipur, Kotdwar, Sitapur, Haldwani, 
Faizabad, Gorakhpur, Varanasi, Allahabad and Kanpur. Similar centres for 
men were situated at: Etah, Mainpuri, Jalaun, Meerut, Unnao, Shahjahanpur, 
Badaun, Fatehgarh, Lucknow (Annual Report, 1958-59). 


Owing to manifold problems, financial and administrative, nine Reception 
Centres and one After-care Home for men at Kanpur were closed on June 30, 
1961, and the Home for men at Allahabad was also closed on March 31, 1962 
(Ann ugl Report, 1961-62). Instead, three more Reception Centres were opened 
for women on March 5, 1962 at Hardwar, Mirzapur and Etawah 


With the enforcement of the Central Act (Suppression of Immoral Trafic 
in Women and Girls Act, 1956) in Uttar Pradesh, the existing State laws on the 
subject were repealed. The rules, framed by the government under the Act, 
empowered the police officers of Gorakhpur, Varanasi, Lucknow, Meerut, Dehra 
Dun and Almora to raid the red-light areas and rescue women faced with moral 
danger. The Department of Social Welfare, in addition, appointed Rescue 
Officers (Dehra Dun and Varanasi) to plan the rescue of minor girls and other 
women in moral danger and to admit them in Reception Centres and Rescue 
Homes. ; 


There was, however, a pressing need for the Protective Homes, where the 
women so rescued could be lodged. District Shelters-cum-Reception Centres 
and Rescue Home, Dehra Dun were converted into Protective Homes, Five 
Protective Homes were set-up at Meerut, Agra, Varanasi, Gorakhpur and Luck- 
now. The inmates in these Homes are taught tailoring, knitting, embroidery, and 
other crafts. Marriages are also arranged after ascertaining the suitability of the 
match. These Homes and Centres are underthe charge of a women Superint- 
endent/Assistant Superintendent. The. government has also appointed Visiting 
Committees of local citizens to look after the management of these Homes. 


A Home for the children of the women lodged in the Rescue Homes and 
Protective Homes in the State, was set-up at Meerut in the very first year ofthe 
Third Five-Year Plan period. Later on provision was made to admit children of 
the deceased army sepoys. Rs. 2, 10, 033 were spent on the scheme during the 
Third Plan period. 


t 
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OTHER Homes ror CHILDREN 


The Department of Harijan and Social Welfare established a Children’s 
Home (Shishu Sadan) at Kanpur for the care of children of working class women 
with a capacity of 40 children. However, this Home is now meant to rehabilitate 
vagarant and begrar children 


There was aneed to take care of the orphan children of the soldiers who 
had died in the war with China (1962) and Pakistan (1965). Apart from making 
provision for their lodging at Meerut and Kanpur, a new Home was set-up at 
Deoria. Rs. 3°50 lacs had been allotted for the Home. 


The Children's Home at Swaraj: Bhawan, Allahabad, was started for the 
refugee children and was administered by the Government of India, Ministry of 
Relief and Rehabilitation till 1959. Now this institution is substantially finan- 
ced, and controlled by the Department of Social Welfare, Rs. 1,30,991 were 
spent during the Third Five-Year Plan period on the Home. 


A Foundling Home was opened at Mathura. It was later on shifted 
to Agra ir 1962, Children upto the age of seven years are kept in this Home. 
A sum of Rs. 1,31,800 were spent during the Third Five-Year Plan. The 
Home is under the administrative control of a woman Superintendent. 


SCHOOLS AND HOMES FOR PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED PERSONS 


The physically handicapped persons need special programmes for their 
treatment and rehabilitation. The Department of Social Welfare chalked out 
schemes for education, training and rehabilitation of the physically handicapped 
persons also. 


Deaf and Dumb Schools—The Deaf and . Dumb School at Agra, was esta- 
blished in December, 1956 with a. capacity of 50 children, The school now 
has its own building, school bus,. hostel and other facilities. Rs. 8,77,466 was 
spent upto the end of the Third Plan Period on this school. 


The Deaf and Dump School at Bareilly was transferred from Education 
Department to the Department of Social Welfare. These schools have a techni- 
cally trained Principal and other staff to teach the deaf and dumb students as 
well as to give them training in crafts etc. 


Schools for the Blind— The Department set-up two schools for the education 
and training of the blind persons at Lucknow and Gorakhpur respectively, in 
1957. The blind students in these schools get education upto Junior High 
School. Training is given in crafts, music etc. These schools are under the 
charge of Principals 


Schemes for the Orthopaedically Handicapped Persons—Apart from the provision 


of artificial limbs to the orthopaedically handicapped persons, Rs. 2,00,000 . 
was provided for the training and rehabilitation of orthopaedically handicapped 
persons. 
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Government Shelter for Old and Retired Persons—During the Third Five-Year 
Plan period there was a pfovision to open two Government Shelters for old and 
Retired persons at Faizabad and Allahabad. Re. 3,73,000 was allocated for the 
purpose. The Homes were meant for the old persons without any visible support 
from near kith and kin. The retired persons staying in the Home for the 
Aged were not entitled to receive pension, if any, and were supposed to do 
' suitable job in the Home. | 


Only one such Home was set-up at Allzhabad in 1961-62, but due to 
scanty admissions the scheme was dropped (Annual Report, 1964-65). 


OTHER HOMEs/INSTITUTIONS 


Beggar’s Home— The modest estimates show that out of an estimated five 
lakh beggars in the country Uttar Pradesh has at least one lakh beggars. Neither 
the Centre nor the State has any Act to contain the problem. The bye-laws of 
the Municipal Boards and Corporations are ineffective, Hence the problem of 
beggary.has assumed great proportions. Beggars are in fact a source of nuisance 
to society. Most of these beggars are able bodied and can be reclaimed as 
productive members of society. However, there are aged and disabled beggars 
too who need care and rehabilitation. 


The U.P. State Government was seized with the problem of beggary for 
long. Efforts were afoot to draft an Anti-Beggary Bill; along with these 
measures the government also established Homes for Beggars where they could 
be lodged and trained in crafts and other gainful occupations. Consequently 
two Beggar Homes were set up during the Second Five-Year Plan by the 
Department of Social Welfare, Uttar Pradesh. These Homes were situated at 
big pilgrimage centres of the State—Hardwar and Varanasi. 


Beggar’s Home, Hardwar began functioning in 1956. The preference for 
admission was given to the physically handicapped beggars. Training in crafts 
like tailoring, weaving, knitting, embroidery, mat-weaving, cane work etc., is 
given to the inmates. 


Similarly, training in various crafts and cccupations is provided at the. 
Beggar’s Home, Varanasi which was established in 1958. The Beggar’s Home, 
Varanasi, has a training programme in agriculture. In the Third Five-Year 
Plan period a sum of Rs. 4,99,793 was spent on these Homes. - 


The plan to open four more Beggar's Homes with an expenditure of 
‘Rs. 9,45,000 in the Third Plan was shelved due to the emergency. 


GRANTS-IN-AID AND OTHER SCHEMES OF PUBLIC COOPERATION 


The Department of Social Welfare initiated a scheme of providing Grants- 
In-Aid to voluntary agencies for strengthening -heir services: and increasing 
their efficiency. This is the oldest and one of the major programmes of the 
Department. Grants are being disbursed every year from 1955 to date. 
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Grants-in-aid are given to orphanages, widow homes, deaf and dumb and 
blind schools run by voluntary effort, other welfare agencies for women, child 
and youth welfare, and professional social work organisations. 


` There is a provision for discretionary grants to be awarded by the Minister. 
of Social Welfare, U. P. Scholarships and stipends are also given to the 
physically handicapped children for pursuing their education at various schools 
. etc. Expenditure of Rs. 64,195 was made on this item thus benefitting 243 
handicapped students during the Third Five-Year Plan. A detailed discussion 
of the Grants-in-aid policy, programme, and its administration has been done 
separately to evaluate its bearing on the policies and standards of services of the 


voluntary -agencies. 


The Department initiated the public cooperation schemes ina big way. 
‘Rajya Samaj Kalyan Parishad’ was established by the Governor of U.P. in 1956 to` 
advise the government on Social Welfare. Similarly at the district level, District 
Social Welfare Coordination Committees were set-up; these were later on called 
Nagar Samaj Kalyan Samitis. A scheme of setting up Mohalla Samaj Kalyan 
Samitis was, also initiated to elicit the cooperation of lay citizens in social 
welfare ventures. However,.these schemes did not meet with any appreciable 


measure of success. 
LicENGING OF THE WOMEN AND CHILDREN’S INSTITUTIONS OF THE STATE 


The condition of the voluntarily ran women and childrens’ Homes in the 
State is far from satisfactory. The government enacted the U.P. Women 
‘and Childrens’ Institutions (control), Act, 1956. The Act envisaged licensing 
of women and childrens’ institutions to safeguard the interests of their inmates 
and ensure minimum required services for their development and welfare. 


In the year 1958, U.P. Women and Childrens Institutions (Control) Act, 
1956, was enforced in three cities of the State. Later on it covered the whole 
State, 


For proper supervision and control of the services in these Homes, and for 
the sake of proper implementation of the Act, an Administrative Board, comprising 
of voluntary social workers as well as goverment officials and legislators was 
provided for in the Act. The term of members of the board is three years. 


Nine Inspectors were appointed to work in the nine regions of the State. 
The Director, Social Welfare, U. P., is the Secretary of the Board. 7 It was also 
stipulated in the rules of the Department that only the licensed institutions of 
women and children could get grants from the Department. 


There was provision for the setting up of Regional Boards but it has not 
been done so far. The respective District Magistrates are authorized to sanction 
however, lies with or reject the grant of license to an applicant institution(s). 
The appeal, however, lies with the Board. 
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OTHER PROGRAMMES > 


There are other programmes like the celebration of Children's Day and 
_Social Welfare Day. The Department allocates Rs. 25,000 annually for the 


* celebration of National Children's Day on November 14, every year. Similarly, 


Social Welfare Day is celebrated by the Department annually. 
IV ` S 
GENERAL ASSESSMENT OF THE PROGRAMME 


'The State's welfare programmes cover a wide area and are apparently 
ambitious enough in objectives. But due to several limitations—financial 
stringency, paucity of data regarding social problems, lack of trained social wor- 
* kers and administrative snags—the welfare undertaking of the State could not 
make any appreciable headway. The first phase of social welfare programmes was 
confined to the welfare of women, welfare schemes in the rural areas under the 
‘rural uplift programme’ etc., before the attainment of independence. The 
‘social services’ got impetus in the times of first national government in the 
1930s in the State. After independence, ‘welfare of scheduled castes and 
backward classes’ was accorded priority. Labour welfare and ‘social services’, 
like health, education and housing were already well-established and had 
made good progress. The distinction between ‘social services’ and ‘social 
welfare’ was both in principle and practice, made in the, 1950s particularly 
after the Planning Commission had allocated funds for social services and social 
welfare services separately. Social Services were thought to constitute an 
- investment in the betterment of human resources, whereas the welfare services 
enabled the under-previleged sections of society to come closer to the normal 
people. Social welfare activities, in countries like India, are designed to 
elevate the disadvantaged groups, to serve the neglected areas, and to safe- 
guard the vulnerable sections of the community, as wellas those who are 
struggling for existence under physical and moral dangers. 


The government did not realize for a long time the importance of 
rendering welfare services to the people. The progressive voluntary agencies 
and a handful of professionally trained social workers have been lobbying, 
convassing and agitating for the establishment of a Ministry and a Department 
of Social Welfare both at the Centre and the States’ levels. The Indian Confer- 
ence of Social Work championed this movement. 


The social welfare programme, as itis progressing today, began in the 
Second Five-Year Plan. Before this, it was largely a venture undertaken 
by philanthropic religious and sectarian voluntary agencies; most of these 
agencies worked under great financial handicaps. The welfare scene in 
Uttar Pradesh was not much different from the situation prevailing in the 
country as a whole. These agencies, however, lacked in coordination, efficient 
administration, sound.programmes, ideology and purpose: l 


- 
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The Social Welfare Department was setup in Uttar Pradesh in 
January 1955. It made a modest beginning by advising, supervising and 
aiding financially the voluntary welfare, agencies in the State. Later on, the 
Women and Youth Welfare programmes were transferred from the Planning 
Department to the Department of Social Welfare. 


During the periods of Second and Third Five-Year Plans the Department 
worked out constructive programmes and openeda number. of Homes and 
Institutions along with other schemes which were either transferred or merged 
with it, 

BUDGET ALLOCATION FOR SOCIAL WELFARE 

The year-wise allocation to the Social Welfare budget of the State in 
the Second Five-Year Plan (1956-57 to 1960-61) and Third Five-Year Plan 
(1961-62 to 1965-66) has been given in Annexure I. The allocation made in 
Third Five-Year Plan (Rs. 78,97,800) was too little as compared to the 
funds available for Social Welfare in Second Five-Year Plan (Rs. 89,15,600). 
However, there was substantial short fall in the actual expenditure. The 
officials at the Directorate level attributed this shortfall to the late implement- 
ation of various schemes, and partly to non-availability of adequate number 
of inmates in various Homes and Institutions. There was substantial decrease 
in the allocations made for social welfare in Third Five-Year Plan; the 
chief reasons were: priority to other programmes and substantial cut in social 
welfare budget due to the Chinese aggression in 1962 and Pakistan aggression 
in 1965. The wars are responsible for innumerable social problems; for 
example, owing to these two major wars there cropped up the problem of 
looking after the orphan children of defence personnel who had died in action. 
The government had tomake some provision for them in the existing Children 
Homes and also set up another Home at Deoria. So it could be argued that 
there was greater need for more allocation to the social welfare budget rather 
than effecting a substantial cut in the welfare spending. 


SCHEMES OF SOCIAL WELFARE IN UTTAR PRADESH (1961-66) 

An appraisal of the schemes of social welfare of the Department shows 
that the Department has not adopted and pursued any consistent policy. The 
schemes operated by fits and starts, and did not project a picture of matu- 
rity and uniformity in the implementation of these schemes. 


For a long time, services which rightly belonged to social welfare functio- 
ned under the control of other Departments like Home, Planning, Jails etc. 
Probation’ and Reformation schemes merged with the Department of "Social 
Welfare in 1960 and the Harijan Welfare and Social Welfare Departments were 
merged as late as 1962. 


The Department had the following major programmes (1961-66) of welfare 
spread throughout the State : Women Welfare Scheme (Mahila Mangal Yojna); 
Training of Village Level Workers (Gram Sevikas and Gram Laxmis); Youth 


r~ 
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Camps; Children Home; Home for Orphans and foundlings; Demonstration 
Project for Integrated Services for Child Welfare; Probation scheme; Reforma- 
tion scheme (U. P. Children Act, 1951); schools for Deaf and Dumb and Blind 
children; Home for Mentally Handicapped; Home for the Aged and Infirm 
(also used for displaced persons from East Pakistan); Scholarships for physically 
handicappėd persons; Work Houses for Beggars; Home for Burnt cases of 
Leprosy (not implemented); Eradication of Juvenile Beggary; Homes—-Rescue 
Homes, Protective Homes, After-care Homes, District Shelters-cum-Reception 
Centres (under Suppression of Immoral Traffic in Women and Girl’s Act, 1956, 
and Social and Moral Hygiene and After-care schemes); cash doles to. displa- 
ced persons from Pakistan; and Grants-in-aid to voluntary organisations in the 
State (Annexure II). i 


The largest allocation was made to Women Welfare and Training 
schemes of Village Level Workers (both combined); next to the Women Welfare 
schemes, the spending was higher in the scheme of Grants-in-Aid to voluntary 
welfare organisations as compared to other schemes. Schemes of After-care, 
social and moral hygiene and Suppression of Immoral Traffic in Women and 
Girls also received substantial funds, Probation and Reformation schemes 
(non-plan schemes) also got adequate priority. However, the welfare of 
mentally handicapped, aged and infirm was given low priority in budgetory 
allocations, 


STATE HOMES AND INSTITUTIONS 


The government had set up a. number of Homes and Institutions for 
education, training, care, rehabilitation and after-care of people needing such 
services. Under the Probation and Reformation schemes there were two 
Certified/ Approved schools and twelve Observation Homes. Under the schemes 
of suppression of Immoral Traffic in Women and Girls, Social and Moral 
Hygiene and After-care, there were ten District Shelters-cum-Reception centres, 
five Protective Homes, one Rescue Home, two After-care Homes, one Children 
Home for the children ofrescued women and two Work Houses for Beggars. 
Children's Homes for orphan children of the deceased defence personnel, and 
for vagrants -and foundlings were one each, situated at Deoria, Kanpur and 
Agra respectively. I 


There were two schools for the Blind, two schools for Deaf and Dumb 


children and nine Gram Sevika Training Centres (Annexure IIT) 


Most of these Homes and Institutions were founded in the KAVAL towns 
and big cities of the State. District Shelters cum-Reception centres were, 
however, situated in some of the. towns of the hill-region. Gram Sevika 
Training Centres (Annexure III) and Demonstration Project for Integrated 
Services for child welfare, and women and youth welfare schemes (Annexure II) 
were primarily rural schemes. Apart from the posting of District Harijan and 
Social Welfare Officers and other officers of the Department there were 
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no Homes and Institutions at places like Banda, Basti Bahraich, Gonda, Farru- 
khabad of the Eastern and Central regions and Bijnor, Muzaffarnagar, 
Bulandshahr, Budaun, Rampur of the Western region of the State. 


Greater accent was placed on the schemes of Social Defence while other 
schernes were inadequate. In fact there ought to be more Homes and Institu- 
tions like the Work Houses for Beggars, Schools for the Blind, Deaf and Dumb, 
Homes for children etc., which should be evenly distributed all over the 
State. Homes for the physically handicapped persons, aged and infirm, burnt 
cases; of leprosy etc., should be opened in the'eastern and the hilly regions of 
the State where incidence of these is greater. 


FUNCTIONING OF HOMES AND INSTITUTIONS 


Inmates 
Not only was there imbalance in feeding the different regions of the State - 


with numerous services undertaken by the government but the services also did 
not function satisfactorily. For example most of the. Homes and Institutions 
setup under various schemes did not have even as many inmates as were 
stipulated. This was largely due to inadequate publicity of these Homes and 
Institutions etc. Out of 38 Homes and Institutions about which the ‘data 
regarding average number of inmates for 1966-67 were mace available, it was 
. found that 30 had fewer inmates than planned; 17 of these did not have even 
50% of the total capacity (Annexure IV). This is but a sad commentary 07 
the state of affairs prevailing in the ‘State. 


Use of Professional Skills of Social Work 
The Homes for delinquent children, rescued women, and the like are no 
ordinary institutions; these need be looked after by persons no less than trained 
social workers. Also the programmes have to be need-based for individual 
inmates in. these Homes. Case work and Group work methods are particularly 
used to help the cases in these institutions. None of these Homes and Insti- 
tutions had employed Case workers and Group workers to plan programmes 
and treatment of the inmates, It may not be out of place to mention here 
that Case work and Group work services were conspicuous by their absence even 
in the Probation, Reformation, Child Guidance Clinics, Juvenile Courts etc 
The various committees appointed for the evaluation of social welfare schemes 
in the State did realize the importance of appointing trained social workers to 
mann these services; however, they paid little attention to the increasing use 
of social work methods to give a scientific and professional bias to these services. 
It is evident from the lack of criticism of the manner in which the clients/cases 
are dealt within State Homes and Institutions by these Committees. ` 
Apart from the existing staff needed for administration and maintenance 

` of the different Homes, Institutions and other agencies like the Child Guidance 

Clinic, Juvenile Court etc., the provision of trained Case workers and Group 
workers is called for to use the Social Work skills and methods gainfully for 
` the personality development, rehabilitation and after-care of the inmates and 

other clients 
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Slow Pace of Expansion ox 
The expansion of the existi..g Department ०: Social Welfare was'‘largely 
due to the transfer of various schemes of welfare from other Departme:.ts like 
Planning, Education, Home, etc., to the Department of Social Welfare. Appre- 
ciable growth in services, however, took place in Second Five-Year Plan period 
and the early phase of the Third Five-Year Plan. There has been substantial 
reduction in social welfa:e budget due to emergency in 1962 and also duc to 
conflict with Pakistan in 1965 l 
Consequently the welfare service first to com? under the axe was Probation 
service, by far the oldest in the State. The erstwhile Congress government put 
the Probation Services onan ‘adhoc’ basis as far tack as 1965-66. The Samyukt 
Vidhyak Dal government, the first non-Congress Government in the State, 
abolished the Mahila Mangal Yojna—Women Welfare Scheme—in 1967. This 
could happen because of the lack of public rslations maintained by these 
services, absence of professional bias and negligible visible benefits accruing 
from them. ‘The responsibility for this fiasco alsc lies on the shoulders of the ° 
 top-administrators, predominently ‘generalists’, wao could not steer clear the 
policies in regard to these services and miserably discredited these programmes 
| due to their want of professional efficiencies. 


Scope of further Expansion 

There is an ample scope for the expansion of the services administered 
. by the Department of Social Welfare. “Apart from the extension of services 
like the Child Guidance Clinics, Juvenile Courts, Homes for the Aged and 
Infirm, Work Houses for Beggars, Deaf and Dumb and Blind schools, Orpha- 
nages and Foundling Homes etc., there is growing need for opening new Homes 
and Institutions, e.g., Homes for Unmarried Mctaers, Residential Treatment 
Centres for Emotionally Handicapped Children, Homes for desti‘ute, deserted 
and widowed women, agencies for family casework and family guidance 
and marriage counselling in big industrial cities and university towns of the 
State, etc b As 

The Department has not undertaken any substantial programme for the 
welfare of the Youth: This is one such area where the Department can start 
purposeful ventures. 

Although the District offices of the Department are situated in urban 
areas of the State but no programme for the development of urban slums has 
-so far been initiated by the Department in cities like Kanpur, Agra, Saharan- 
pur etc. I 
The officials of the Department were o- the view that in spite of a 
number of schemes already transferred to the Department there are still 
certain programmes which are legitimately concerned with the Department of 
Social Welfare. For example, Old-Age pensions. administered by the Labour 
Department and Social Uplift (for propagating p-ohibition) programme rightly 
belong to Social Welfare. These too should be :ransferred to the Department 
of Harijan and Social Welfare. 


~ 
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However,itis true that the present stagnation in the area of Social 
` Welfare can be checked only when an appropriate Social policy is formulated in 
the State, and its place, in the gamut of services of the State, is properly 
‘carved out. I 


Annexure I - 


Total Budget Allocation for Social Welfare in Uttar Pradesh in the Second 
and Third Five-Year Plans; Year-wise Break-up. 





x 














Second Plan Third Plan 
Year Amount (Rs.) l Year I Amount (Rs.) 
` 1956-57 16,25,300 1961-62 11,10,700 
‘1957-58 20,58, 000 1962-63 16,33,000 ˆ 
1958-59 20,41,000 1963-64 s 12,81,000 
1959-60 14,75,100 1964-65 ` 18,13,600 
1960-61 ` 17,16,200 1965-60 — 20,59,500 
Total 89,15,600 ^ — Total 78,97,800 
Source; Directorate of Harijan and Social Welfare, U. P. 


Note—There was a shortfall in the actual expenditure due tolate implementation of schemes, 
and partly due to non-availability of adequate number of inmates in various Homes and 
Institutions run by the government. 
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List of Government Institutions and Homes under the Social Welfare Department, 


1961-66 


जरा — — | me of the Institution 


Place 





D c VIR Qc SF 0 BD 


- 
ce 


13. 


14. 





Government Approved School 
Government Protective Homes 
Government Work Houses for Beggars 


Government Blind Schools 


' Government Deaf and Dumb Schools 


Shishu Sadan 
Children Home 
State After-care Homes (for women) 


Home for Aged and Infirm persons (displaced persons 


. from East Pakistan). 


Observation Homes for Children 


Rescue Home for Women 


` District Shelters-cum-Reception Centres for Women 


Gram Sevika Training Centres* 


Home for Foundlings 


Varanasi and Lucknow 
Lucknow, Agra, Meerut, 
Gorakhpur and ‘Varanasi 
Hardwar and Varanasi 
Lucknow and Gorakhpur 

=) 
Agra and Bareilly 
Kanpur and Deoria 
Meerut 
Lucknow and Meerut 
Varanasi 
Varanasi, Allahabad, Luck. 
now, Ágra, Kanpur, Bareilly, 
Gorakhpur, Faizabad, Jhansi, 
Mathura,  Barabanki and 
Meerut 
Dehra Dun 
Bareilly, Haldwani, Kotdwar, 


Tehri-Garhwal, Mathura, 
Hardwar, Etawah, Allahabad, 


.Ghazipur and Unnao 


Bakshi Ka Talab (Lucknow); 
Chirgaon ( Jhansi), Rudrapur 
(Nainital), Bichpuri (Agra), 
Dabhasemar (Faizabad), 
Dohai (Meerut), Ghazipur, 
Bulandshahr and Saharanpur 


Agra 


———  .. ........................... ........ .. .... .. . ... .... u. 
* Women Welfare Scheme was discontinued in 1967 by the 8.V.D. Government. 
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Average Number of Inmates in various Homes and Institutions of the Department of 
Social Welfare, U. P. in the year 1966-67. 




















Capacity | Average No. 
S.No. Name of the Institutions of the of Inmates 
Institutions | in the year 

Government Children Homes 

l. Meerut 100 101 

2. Agra 50 50 

3. Deoria 100 I 57 

Government Work Houses for Beggars: 
4, Hardwar f 100 70 
5. f Varanasi i 100 72 
Government Certified] Approved Schools: 

6. Lucknow 100 105 

7. Varanasi l ' 100 . 100 

8. Gorakhpur _ 100 51 

State After-Care Homes: 

9, Lucknow 100 75 f 
10. Meerut 100 72 
11. Dehradun (Rescue Home) 100 50 

District Shelters and Reception Centres 

(Women): i 
12. | Alahabad 25 ` 17 
13. | Bareilly 25 22 
14. | Kotdwar sr 25 5 
15. Tehri-Garh wal 25 5 
16. | Haldwani f 25 5 
17. | Ghazipur i 25 5 
18. Unnao 25 5 
19. Mathura 25 5 
20 Hardwar 25 3 





i 





„ed 


Remarks 


Children of the 
deceased army per- 
sonnel - were also 
admitted, 


The Home was Open- 
for children of 
defence personnel 
who died in Action 
in 1962 and 1965. 
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Annexure IV— (Contd.) 
Capacity Average No. 
S.No. Name of the Institution of the of Inmates . Remarks 
i institutions | in the year 
= H | 
21. Etawah 25 5 " XE. 
Government Protective Homes: ; | ‘ 

22. Varanasi 50 58 sis ; 
23. Gorakhpur 50 36 

24. Agra 50. 42 | 

25. | Lucknow 50 52 

26. Mesa 50 50 न 

Oberonin Homes: š 

27. | Lucknow — 50 17 
28. Allahabad 50 20 d 

29. | Agra r ~ 50 10 

30. ह S 50 16 

31. Jcanpur 50 15 tee a 
32. Meerut t 15 12 

33. Barabanki 15 15 

34. | Bareilly ú 15° 6 

35, | Faizabad - 15 6 i 

36. | Gorakhpur . 15 - 21 

37. | Jhansi 15 Nil | There was no Juve- 

nile Magistrate in 
Z Jhansi. 
38. `| Mathura ^ ^'^ 15 8 








(i) Figures have been supplied by the Directorate of Harijam and Social Welfare, U. P 


Gi) Figures of Schools for Deaf and Dumb at Agra and Bareilly and Schools for Blind, at 
Lucknow and Gorakhpur were not available 


Gore, M. S. Organisational 


Singh, Tarlok. The Process 
XXV (3), Oct. 1964 


Government of Uttar Pradesh 
Superintendent 
1955-56 
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NATURE OF SELF-DISCLOSURE AMONG STUDENTS 


VIRENDRA SINHA 
Department of Psychology, Govt. Raza Postgraduate College, Rampur (U. P.). 


INTRODUCTION 

The ability to communicate oné’s self to others is an important personality 
characteristic. Horney has aptly remarked, greater the individual ignores his 
real feelings, wishes and wants, more alienated he is from the real self. 
Theré have been some studies on self-disclosure in U.S.A, The importance 
of self-disclosure was first underlined by Lewin! when he described his 
impressions of important personality differences between American and German 
personalities. Ruesch® has shown that the competance. of co.nmunication 
indicates the degree of psychological health of personality. He pointed out 
that the mentally ill persons are deficient in some of the skills for communi- 
cation with others i. e., in the ability to transmit their thoughts, feelings and s^ 
on. Besides this, Jourard! found a close relationship between self-disclosure 
and mental health. In our country there are very few studies on self-disclosure. 
Singh? found the variations in the amount of self-disclosure from one- 
aspect of self to the other and from one man to other. 

However, theoretically self-disclosure can not be the same for all aspects. 
of the self. It is also conceivable that the self-disclosure to individuals should 
depend upon the nature of one’s relationship with-disclosee i.e., how much 
close he is to him psychologically. One can not disclose o:e's self equally to 
all persons. We are generally very close to friends, father and mother but it 
is a.common experience that at a particular time in our life we do not reveal 
ourselves in the same degree to each of them. There are the differences in 
quantity of self-disclosure to them. In fact certain aspects of self may be 
disclosed more to one than to other. ha 

Further it is quite evident that self is an aspect of personality and it grows 
and changes with personality development. It also holds true with the 
interpersonal relations of an individual. "Therefore, one should expect that 
with personality development, the pattern of self-disclosure would also change. 
Its amount would vary both relatively and absolutely. 

Keeping the above analysis in view, the present piece of research is 
designed to investigate into the nature of self-disclosure in adolescents at 
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different level of age and the changes that take place in these patterns as 
one goes from one level to another. 
HYPOTHESIS 


Self-disclosure varies with target figures and the areas of the self at each 
level of development. 

Variables—Different age groups, the areas of self, the target figures 
and socio-economic conditions are the independent variables of the study 

` and self-disclosure will be used as the dependent variable. 
METHOD I 

Research tool—A self-disclosure rating'scale was used. It was prepared 
on the lines of the scale used by Jourard and Lasakow?. The workability 
of the scale was already ascertained by Singh? and author of the present 
study also established the reliability of the tool. This scale taps self- 
disclosure in six different aspects or areas of self, ie., Money, Personality, 
Study, Body, Feeling-Ideas and Interest, with target figures as Father, Mother, 
Friend and Teacher. — . | š 

Sample—A random sample of 147 adolescents of four age groups ranging | 
from 12 years to 21 years was drawn from a population of 570 urban male 
students of Aligarh city. Since caste is an important determinant of personality, 
each of the four groups were stratified into four important castes and each of 
the castes was further stratified into three socio-economic classes by using 
Kuppu Swami’s Socio-economic scale’. At each level 25% of the subjects 
were randomly selected for inclusion in the sample. The data collected thus 
was analysed and the following results were arrived at. 

RESULTS 
f . TABLE 1 I 
Self-disclosure in different areas at different levels- Medians 
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TABLE 2 I : 
` Total self-disclosure to all targets-figures'in all groups—Medians 


_ "यासार 
| 














Target Figs. —> Father «| Mother Friend Teacher . 
Age groups 
s — — M — ll FN 
I * न 
(12-14 yrs) 38:0 49:5 37:0 19-0 
| 
II 
(15-16 yrs) . 44:5 45:0 49:5 | 21:5 
If 3 
(17-18 yrs) 54:0 58:0 61:0 38:0 


IV 
(19-21 yrs) 

















` K2. I 
Chi Sq 7 6:110 5:118 19:222 ~ 2:591 
P "20 20 01 | 50 





. Discussion 


It is evident from Table 1, that the variations take place with regard 
to the areas of the self involved. In the first two age groups the level of 
significance is higher than ‘001 and at the other two groups it is more than 
05. This is also expected because our communicativeness to others is not the 
same for all aspects of life. There are certain aspects of self, about which we 
want to talk about to others less than with regard to others, Some are more 
public or less private. If we look at this table, we find that the six areas of 
self can be broadly classified into two groups, according to the amount of self- 
disclosure made. The first group consists of areas of Study, Feeling-Ideas and 
Interests and self-disclosure in each of them is more at each level than the 
constituents of the other group which is made up of Money, Personality and 
Body. Obviously, we can infer that the adolescent is more communicative in 
first set of areas than in the other. This isin confirmation to our hypo- 
thesis. l 


From the perusal of the Table 2, it is clear that the variations in self- 
disclosure take place towards different target figures. The hypothesis is 
confirmed to some extent by the data of this table. It is fully confirmed with 
regard to the self-disclosure for Friend, in whose case, right from the beginning 
to the end self-disclosure is increasing in large amounts at every level. 
Obviously this means that the subjects as they leave the preadolescent. period 
become more and more communicative to the Friend. In the case of self- 
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disclosure to Mother and Father, the magnitudes of these values are not 
significant. However, the self-disclosure to target figures Father, mother and 
Teacher presents a very striking trend, which has two aspects. Firstly, it 
steadily increases till the end of 18th year, but in zhe subjects of late adolescent 
period it falls down. Secondly, there is the highest increase in self-disclosure 
between early and middle adolescence butthis goes down immediately after- 
wards by a decrement of almost the same magnitude. This is also in confirma- 
tion with our hypothesis. These findings suppor: the findings of the studies 


conducted by  Mellinkian? and Jourard anc  Lasakow?. The author. 


proposes to conduct some more research to study tae effect of certain personality 
variables on the nature of self-disclosure. 
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AN EXPERIMENT AS AFFECTED BY SITUATIONS 


Har MOHAN SINGH! 
Department of Psychology, Agra College, Agra. 


Purpose of study . 

Rosenthal R. (1366) while describing various kinds of experimenter’s 
effects explained that there shall even exist significant differences in the respon- 
ses of the subjects if experimented by the same experimenters under different 
conditions of experiment. To test whether this statement is correct or not this 
study was done. In this paper only an aspect of change of situation changing 
the responses of the subjects shall be noted 


Hypotheses 


. (i) There is a significant difference in the responses of the subjects if 
they are examined under different situations cf the same experiment 


(ii) There is a significant difference in the responses of the subjects if the 
apparatus is handled to that if it is not handled by the experimenters. 


Though there are similar hypotheses but the difference exists, once the - 
situation was defined i. e. in the second case while as in the. first it was not 
done so 


Sample - 


Fifty Ss (Thirty girls and twenty boys) divided into two groups of twenty- 
five each (10 boys 2०० 15 girls) matched for academic qualification (lst year 
Arts), I. Q. (Normal) age (14 to 16 years), all coming from Hindu families 
were selected for the present study. 


Design of study 


An experimental method was adopted in which two lines each of length 
. 4 cms. one horizontal at a distance of 4 cms, and the other vertical of the same 
size as the horizontal one, is drawn on 16x18 sq. cms. thick white paper and 
these were presented individually to fifty Ss by one of the experimenters. 





1 Present address—Lecturer, R.B.S, College, Agra. 
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Ten cards with these requirements were selected. 
(a) The mean rating is close to zero (—1 to +1) 
(b) Their distribution of rating is not significantly skewed. 


Ten post graduates of Psychology served .as experimenters. 


Procedure 
Es were told that they will not say anything to their subjects except the 


instructions to be given to them. 


Instructions to the Es 

You will ask.your subjects if the horizontal line is smaller or larger 
(on 20 points rating scale) than the vertical line. Five of them were told that 
their Ss would average +5 ratings on the ten neutral stimulus cards and the 
other five were told that their subjects would average —5 ratings. Minus and 


plus marks were placed on the cards 


Statistics Used 


The statistics of mean, S D and test of significance between two means ` 


were used for the method of difference. 
( 
TABLE l 


"Summary: Analysis of Variance 











Sources | df | SS | Variance SD 
Among the means 3 | 51°28 17-09 
Within conditions 76 4:81 * 063 "24 
Total i | 79. | - 56°09 | is | 
F—2848 | . 
; is ‘ ! dfy=3 and df,—76 
` Fat -05=2-728 
"8 Fat "01=—4° 052 


Treatment of Data and Inferences obtained 

Table 1 on further treatment gave F--284-8 highly significant at *01 level 
of significance explaining that there exists significant differences in the responses 
of the subjects if the experiment has been performed under different conditions 
(situation). 

On further treatment of the data, tests of differences by use of t was 
done. The following inferences were noted: 


(i) There was obtained :01 level of significant difference in the responses 


of the subjects when the experiment was performed firstly in the laboratory 
` and next outside the laboratory thereby proving first hypothesis. 
r 


. 
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(ii). There was obtained १01 level of significant differences in the responses 
of the subjects when the apparatus was handled to that when it was not 
handled by the experimenter thereby proving second hypothesis. 


(iii) There were found no significant differences in the responses of 
the subjects when Es handled the apparatus and when they did not and the 
experiment was done outside Laboratory. Explaining the importance of 
laboratory even in psychological experiment since psychologists deal with either 
human (in this case human) or animal subjects which found change in them 
due to change in the environment around them. 


CONCLUSIONS 


By examining the data and its analysis the author reached the conclu- 
sion that any kind of change either in the environment around subjects or in 
the conditions of the situation where the data is actually been collected changes 
the responses of the subjects. 


Thereby leading to errors while generalising the research or experimental, 
findings. So the author suggests the coming psychologists that while generali- 
sing or mentioning the experimental findings they should also mention the 
nature of the situation and the conditions under which the experiment has been 


performed 


~ 
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उपनिषदों में बह्म जिज्ञासा 


(कु०) प्रतिमा हजेला « 
शोध छात्रा, आगरा कॉलेज, आगरा। 


मानव जीवन का चरम लक्ष्य है--मोक्ष की प्राप्ति। जिसके लिये वह नयनोन्मीलन 
काल से नयननिमीलन काल तक सतत प्रयत्नशील रहता है। तत्व-विवेचन की दृष्टि से 
उपनिषदों का एक मात्र लक्ष्य भी उस नित्य, सत्‌, परमविशुद्ध सत्ता की प्राप्ति के लिये मार्ग 
प्रशस्त करना ë । इसीलिये शंकर ने कठोपनिषद्‌ भाष्य की प्रस्तावना में उपनिषद्‌ शब्द का 
मुख्य अर्थ ब्रह्मविद्या तथा गौण ग्र्थ ब्रह्मविद्या प्रतिपादक ग्रन्थ विशेष कहा है ।' यह ब्रह्मविद्या 
किस प्रकार मोक्ष प्राप्ति का साघन है इसका निर्वचन ही उपनिषदों में प्रमुख रूप से किया गया 
है । प्रमुख भाष्यकार शंकर भी मुण्डकोपनिषद्‌ भाष्य की भूमिका में लिखते d— 

“य इमां ब्रह्माविद्यामुपयन्त्यात्म भावेन श्रद्धाभक्तिपुरःसराः सन्तः, तेषां गर्भजन्मजरारोगा- 
aigi निशातयति परं वा ब्रह्म गमयत्यविद्यादिसंसारकारणं वा प्रत्यन्तमवसादयति विनाशयती 
'त्युपनिषत्‌ । उपनिपूर्वस्य सदेरेवमर्थस्मरणात्‌ U | 

जब gu उपनिमदों के वर्ष्य विषय पर दृष्टिनिक्षेप करते. हुँ तो देखते हैं कि उसमें कुछ 
प्रशन उठाये गये Š । जैसे--'वह मूल ded क्या है--जिससे समस्त दृश्यात्मक जगत्‌ उत्पन्न होता 
है, जिसके द्वारा gerer होकर जीवित रहता है तथा जिसमें अन्तकाल में विलीन हो जाता है ?” 

“वह कोन सा परमतत्त्व है जिसे जानने से सभी कुछ ज्ञात हो जाता है ?” 


‘ag कौन सा यथार्थ मूल है जिससे, बारम्बार उस मृत्यु द्वारा काट दिये जाने पर भी, 
जीवन का वृक्ष पुनः पुनः उत्पन्न हो जाता है ?”' 





* “तस्माद्विय्यायां मुख्यया वृतत्योपनिषच्छन्दो वतते, ग्रंथे तु भक्त्येति’ श्री शंकराचार्य विरचित- 
ग्रंथसंग्रहः--ट्टितीये संपुटे प्रथमो भागः उपनिषद्‌ भाष्यम्‌ Uo Wo हरिरघुनाथ 
भागवत--पृ० ३६ | 

` वही-पृ० ४९६ | 

“यतो वा इमानि भूतानि जायन्ते ! येन जातानि जीवन्ति। यत्प्रयन्त्यभिसंविशन्ति' 

l --तैत्तरीयोपनिषद्‌.३' १ 

* “कर्मिन्तु भगवो विज्ञाते सवं मिदं विज्ञातं भवतीति”--मृण्डकोपनिषद्‌ v3 

“यद्वृक्षो वृक्णो रोहति मूलान्नवतरः पुनः, मर्त्यः स्विन्मृत्युना quu: कस्मान्मूलात्ररोहति”-- 

बृहृदारण्यकोपनिषद्‌ 3 8 qa 


a 


P 


( 91 ), 
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'इस जगत्‌ का कारण ब्रह्म कौन है? हमारा मूल क्या है? हमारे जीवन का आधार 
क्या है? हमारी सम्यक्‌ प्रकार से स्थिति किस में-है ? हमारी व्यवस्था करने वाला कौन है?” 


“किससे प्रेरित हो कर मन अपने विषयों की झोर गिरता है, किसकी श्राज्ञा से प्राण चलता 
है, किसकी प्रेरणा से हम बोलते हैं, कीन नेत्रेन्द्रिय और कर्णन्द्रिय को नियुक्त करता है 7" 


‘ag कौन है--जिससे यह सम्पूर्ण चराचर जीव नानाख्पों में उत्पन्न होते हैं तथा जो 
इनका सुनिश्चित परम कारण है ?" 


इन saat का चिन्तन करने से यह विदित होता है कि उपनिषद्‌ के रचयिताओं का 
यह दृढ़ विश्वास था कि एक, सर्वशक्तिमान्‌ एवं सवंव्यापी सत्ता है, जो जगत्‌ का आदि कारण, 
aser, पालक एवं संहारक है । जो समस्त वस्तुश्रों की उत्पत्ति, स्थिति एवं लय का कारणहै। 
जो स्वयं भ्रपरिवर्तनशील है, तथा नित्य परिवर्तन में भी विद्यमान रहती है। जिसके ज्ञान से 
अमरत्व प्राप्त हो सकता Ë | उस अनन्त, असीम शक्ति के ग्रन्वेषण से ही ब्रह्म जिज्ञासा का 
sre gra उपनिषदों में यह जिज्ञासा शिष्यों द्वारा उठायी गई है और गुरु द्वारा ब्रह्म का 
विविध प्रकार से स्पष्टीकरण करके उसका समाधान किया गया है । अतः यह स्पष्ट है कि इस . 
नानात्मक, सतत परिवर्तनशील, अनित्य जगत्‌ के मूल में विद्यमान शाश्वत, यथार्थ, 'परमसत्ता कें 
द्योतन के लिये ही उपनिषदों में ब्रह्म शब्द का प्रयोग हुआ है । इसी को कहीं आत्मा, कहीं सत्‌ 
रौर कहीं AAT कहा है । 


उपनिषदों में ब्रह्म-दर्शन तीन रूपों में किया गया है । सर्व प्रथम तो वहाँ प्रकृति में 
उसकी शक्ति को देखा गया है | जैसे-श्रम्नि किससे प्रेरित हो कर दहन कार्य में प्रवृत्त होता 
है ? सूयं, चन्द्र तथा वायु आदि किसके कारण अपने कार्य में श्रनवरत रूप से संलग्न रहते हुँ? 
श्राकाश, द्यूलोक एवं पृथ्वी श्रादि का अस्तित्व किसके कारण है? वस्तुतः इन सब के मूल में 
उस ब्रह्म की ही सत्ता विद्यमान है । कठोपनिषद्‌ में कहा भी है-- 


“भयादस्याग्निस्तपति भयात्तपति सूर्यः 
भयादिद्रशच वायुश्च मृत्युर्धावति पचमः” 


केनोपनिषद्‌ में यक्ष (हेमवती उमा), वायु तथा qf श्रादि के दृष्टान्त द्वारा भी यही 
स्पष्ट किया है कि समस्त प्रकृति के मूल में ब्रह्म की सत्ता विद्यमान है। इसी कारण जब वायु 
एवं अग्नि आदि देवता उसकी शक्ति को विस्मृत कर स्वयं को सर्वशक्तिमान्‌ समझने लगते d 
तो यक्ष द्वारा स्थित एक तृण को भी वह ब्रह्म की शक्ति के बिना नष्ट नहीं कर पाते. हुँ । अतः 
यह स्पष्ट है कि उन्हीं की सत्ता-शक्ति से वायु आदि देवता कमे करने में समर्थ होते हैँ ।' 
` “कि कारणं ब्रह्म कुतः स्म जाता जीवाम केन क्व च सम्प्रतिष्ठा: । 
wfufsogr: केन सुखेतरेषः वर्तामहे ब्रह्मविदो व्यवस्थाम्‌” -शवेताशवतरोपनिषद्‌ ११ 
` ` “ऊ केनेषितं पतति प्रेषितं मनः केन प्राणः प्रथमः प्रैति Wes E 
केनेषितां वाचमिमां वदन्ति चक्षुः श्रोत्रं क उ देवो युनक्तिकेनोपनिषद्‌ ११ 
1 "भगवन्‌ कुतो ह वा इमाः प्रजाः प्रजायन्त इति" प्रश्नोपनिषद Ua 
* कठोपनिषद्‌ २.२.३ ५ dido ३.१--१२ 
` “तस्मिन्नपो मातरिश्वा दधाति”--ईश्ञावास्योपनिषद्‌ ४ 
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बृहदारण्यकोगनिषद्‌ में याज्ञवल्क्य और गार्गी के संवाद में याज्ञवल्क्य समस्त प्राकृतिक 
गक्तियों के मूल में निहित ब्रह्म की शक्ति का दर्शन करते हुए कहते ë! 


“एतस्य वा श्रक्षरस्य प्रशासने गागि सूर्थाचंद्रमसो fagat तिष्ठत एतस्य वा भ्रक्षरस्य 
प्रशासने mfr द्यावापृथिव्यौ frat तिष्ठत एतस्यं at water प्रशासने aft निमेषा agai 
ग्रहोरात्राण्यर्धमासा मासा ऋतवः संवत्सरा इति विधृतास्तिषउन्त्येतस्य वा ग्रक्षरस्य प्रशासने गागि 
प्राच्योऽन्या नद्यः स्यन्दन्ते इवेतेम्यः quer: प्रतीच्योऽन्या यां यां च दिंशमन्वेतस्य''' | 


इखेताश्वतरोपनिषद में भी afta, वाय, भ्रादित्य, चन्द्र तया नक्षत्र आदि के रूप में ब्रह्म 
दर्शन ही किया गया है | 


` “तदैवाग्निस्तदादित्यस्तद्वायुस्तदु चन्द्रमाः । 
तदेव शुक्रं THAT तदापस्तत्प्रजापतिः”\॥ 


` इस प्रकार वह ईइवरों का भी परम महेश्वर है, देवताओं का भी परम देवता है, 
समस्त ज्योतियों की भी ज्योति है।' सुर्य, चन्द्र तथा नक्षत्रादि उसकी ज्योति से ही ज्योतित 
होतेहैँ- o 
“न तत्र सूर्यो भाति न चन्द्रतारक नेमा विद्युतो भान्ति कुतोऽयमग्निः । 
तमेव भान्तमनुभाति सर्व तस्य भासा सर्वमिदं विभाति” u 


प्रकृति के पश्चात्‌ वहाँ समस्त भूतों में ब्रह्म दर्शन किया गया है क्योंकि सभी उससे 
उत्पन्न होते हैं, We वह सत्र में निवास करता है.। इसी से वह denn है। 
“सर्वाननझिरोग्रीवः सर्वभूतगुहाशयः | | 
. सर्वव्यापी स भगवांस्तस्मात्सवंगत: शिव: ॥। 


वह परमपुरुष समस्त जगत्‌ को सब ओर से ग्रावृत कर स्थित 1 इसी से उसे aga- 
शीषे, agaia, सहस्नहस्त एवं पाद वाला कहा गया È | 

“सहस्रशीर्षा पुरुषः सहस्राक्षः सहस्रपात्‌ । 

स॒ भूमि विश्वतो वृत्वात्यतिष्टदृशाङगूलम्‌'° 1 

“ada: पाणिपादं तत्सर्वतोऽक्षिशिरोमुखम्‌ । 

ada: श्रुतिमल्लोके सर्वमावृत्य तिष्ठति“ । 


~ इस प्रकार इस अखिल विश्व-ब्रह्माण्ड में जो कुछ भी यह चराचरात्मक जगत्‌ दृष्टिगोचरं 
होता है, सब सर्वाधार, सवेनियन्ता, सर्वाधिपति, सर्वं शक्तिमान्‌-ईश्वर से व्याप्त है । ईशावास्यो- 
पनिषद्‌ में कहा भी ë— 


“ईशावास्यमिदं सर्व यस्किच जगत्यां जगत्‌” । 


t बृहृदारण्यकोपनिषद्‌ 3.5.8 ` ° इवेताश्वतरोपनिषद्‌ ४.२ 

` “तमीश्वराणां परमं महेश्वरं तं देवतानां परमं च दैवतम्‌”-इवेताइवतर ० ६.७ 
" “अयोतिषां ज्योतिः”-मृण्डक० २.२.१० | | 

` मुण्डक० २.२.११ ` इवेताइबतर० ३.११ 

° इवेताइवतर० ३.१४ ^ इ्वेताश्वतर० ३.१६ ° ego 
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कठोपनिषद्‌ में यमराज उस परमरहस्यमय परमेश्वर की सर्वेव्यापकता को wf श्रौर 
वायु के दृष्टान्त द्वारा स्पष्ट करते Š VL जिस प्रकार सम्पूण ब्रह्माण्ड में व्याप्त अर्ति एक ही है, 
उनमें कोई भेद नहीं है, परन्तु जब वह साकार रूप से प्रज्वलित होता है तब उन ग्राधारभूत 
वस्तुओं का जैसा आकार होता है वेसा ही आकार अग्नि का भी दृष्टिगत होता है; तथा faa 
प्रकार एक ही D अव्यक्त रूप से सम्पूर्ण ब्रह्माण्ड में व्याप्त है, तथापि व्यक्त में विभिन्न वस्तुश्रों के 
संयोग से उन-उन वस्तुओं के mpeg गति और शक्ति से युक्त दृष्टिगोचर होता हैं । उसी प्रकार 
मस्त प्राणियों के परमेश्वर एक हें श्रौर सब में समभाव से व्याप्त d, तथापि विभिन्‍न प्राणियों 
में उन-उन के अनुरूप भिन्न-भिन्न रूपों में प्रकाशित होते हँ तथा उन-उन के सम्बन्ध से पथक-' 
पृथक्‌ सक्ति और गति से युक्त प्रतीत होते हैं इस प्रकार यम नचिकेता को समस्त भूतों में . 
ब्रह्म-दर्शन करने का उपदेश देते है, क्योंकि इस प्रकार ब्रह्म दर्शन करने are व्यक्तियों को ही 
वास्तविक सुख मिलता है i 


समस्त yal के श्रतिरिक्त उपनिषदों में आण, वाणी, नेत्र, श्रोत्र, मन श्रादि में भी ब्रह्म दर्शन 
किया गया है | केनोपनिषद्‌ में शिष्य, जो श्रज्ञान से आवत है तथा जिसने ब्रह्म दर्शन नहीं किया 
है, ग्रु से पूछता है कि मन, प्राण, वाणी, चक्ष तथा क्षोत्रं किसको cafe ग्रहण कर क्रियाशील 
होते d 1 यहाँ शिष्य यद्यपि उस सत्ता को जानने के लिये उत्सुक तो है पर जान नहीं पाया है । 
श्रतः गुरु उसे संकेत से समझते Q— 
“श्रोत्रस्य शरोत्रं मनसो मनो यद्वाचोह वाचं स उ प्राणस्य प्राणः 
चक्षुषद्चक्षु रतिमुच्य धीराः प्रेत्यास्माल्लोकादमृता भवन्ति 


यहाँ qu ने घ्राण, वाणी प्रादि में जो ब्रह्म दर्शन किया है उसी को वह शिष्य के प्रति 
दर्शांना चाहते हैं । I 


कठोपनिषद्‌* में यमराज ब्रह्म का वर्णन करते हुए नचिकेता को यह भी समझते d 
कि उस ब्रह्म की ही सत्ता से शब्द, स्पर्श, रूप, रस और गन्धात्मक सब प्रकार के विषयों का 
maaa किया जाता है । अर्थात्‌ बाणी, त्वचा, नेत्र, नासिका तथा श्रोत्र श्रादि के मूल में उसकी 
सत्ता निहित है। उसी के कारण समस्त इन्द्रियाँ अपने-अपने विषयों में प्रवृत्त होती हैं "nu 
नचिकेता को भी इनमें ब्रह्म दर्शन करना चाहिये । 


बृड्दारण्यकोपनिषद्‌' में जब श्रारणि उद्दालक याज्ञवल्क्य से उस अ्रन्तर्यामी के विषय में 
पूछते हें तो याज्ञवल्क्य उसका वर्णन तीन रूपों में करते हैं । सबसे पहले बह ब्रह्म को पृथ्वी, 
जल, afta, safe, , ara, द्युलोक, श्रादित्य, feast, चन्द्रमा, नक्षत्रों, आकाश, तम तथा तेज 
में रहने वाला तथा -उनका नियमन करने वाला कहते db इसे यहाँ पर ग्रधिदवत दशन कहा 
गया है । 





t “्रग्निर्यथैको भुवनं प्रविष्टो रूपं रूपं प्रतिरूपो बभूव । ` 
एकस्तथा" सर्वंभूतान्तरात्मा रूपं रूपं प्रतिरूपो बहिश्च N 
andia भुवनं प्रविष्टो रूपं रूपं प्रतिरूपो बभूव । 
एकस्तथा सर्वभूतान्तरात्मा रूपं रूपं प्रतिरूपो बहिश्च N” Fo २.२.६,१० 

? केनोपनिषद्‌ १.२। 

` “थेन रूपं रसं गंधं दाब्दान्स्पर्शाश्च मेथूनात्‌--कठ० 2.9.3 1 
बुहदारण्यक ३.७। 
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इसके पश्चात्‌ वह उसे समस्त भूतों में रहकर उसका नियमन करने वाला कहते हें । 
जिसे यहाँ श्रधिभूतदर्शन कहा गया है | i 


तत्पश्चात्‌ वह उसे वाणी, नेत्र, श्रोत्र, मन, त्वक्‌, विज्ञान तथा वीर्यं में रहकर उसका 
नियमन करने वाला कहते ë । कयोंकि--"नान्योऽतोऽस्ति द्रष्टा नान्योऽतोऽस्ति श्रोता नान्योऽतोऽस्ति 
मंता नान्योऽतोऽस्ति विज्ञाता’ tai इसे यहाँ भ्रध्यात्मदर्शन कहा गया है । इस प्रकार ag स्पष्ट 
है कि याज्ञवल्कय आरुणिः उद्दालक को ब्रह्म दर्शन तीनों रूपों में. करने को कहते हैं । 


इन तीनों रूपों में दर्शन करने से यह निष्कर्ष निकलता है कि सब कुछ ब्रह्म ही है ।* 
उससे परे कुछ भी नहीं है। | | E 
“इमे लोका इमे देवा इमाति भूतानीदं wd यदयमात्मा” । 


जिस प्रकार रथ की नाभि तथा रथ की नेमि में समस्त अरे समपित रहते हूँ, उसी प्रकार 
इस परमात्मा में समस्त भूत, समस्त देव, समस्त लोक, समस्त जीवन और सम्पूर्ण grand समपित 
हें । अत: यह स्पष्ट है कि उपनिषदों के अनुसार ada ब्रह्म की ही सत्ता विद्यमान है । उसका 
दर्शन सर्वत्र किया जा सकता ë 1 


छान्दोग्योपनिषद्‌ में uda व्याप्त ब्रह्म का वर्णन चार पाद के रूप में किया गया है! 
सवं प्रथम वृषभ सत्यकाम को ब्रह्म के प्रथम पाद का उपदेश करता है-- 

“प्राची दिक्कला प्रतीची दिषकलं दक्षिणा दिवकलोदीची | 

दिक्कलैष वे सोम्य चतुष्कलः पादो ब्रह्मणः प्रकाशवान्वाम” ॥ 

अग्नि द्वितीय पाद का विवेचन करता है-- 

“पृथिवी कलान्तरिक्षं कला द्यौः कला समुद्रः कलेष वे । 

सोम्य चतुष्कलः पादो ब्रह्मणोऽनन्तवान्नाम” ॥ 

हंस ने उसे तृतीय पाद स्पष्ट किया-- 

"fur: कला सूर्यः कला चन्द्रः कला विद्यूत्कलँष | 

वै सोम्य चतुष्कलः पादो ब्रह्मणो ज्योतिष्माच्नाम'”" । 

ब्रह्म के चतुर्थं पाद का उपदेश मग्दु देता है-- 

“प्राणः कला चक्षुः कला श्रोत्रं कला AA: BAT व सोम्य | 

चतुष्कलः पादो ब्रह्मण आयतनवान्नाम ” ॥ 


इस प्रकार वर्णन करने का तात्पर्यं यही है कि सम्पूण ब्रह्माण्ड में सर्वशक्तिमान्‌ ब्रह्म 
की सत्ता विद्यमान है । उसकी सत्ता के बिना एक पल्लव भी दोलायमान नहीं होता । उसके 





` बुहृदारण्यक ३.७.२३ ! f 

१ “सर्व खल्विदं ब्रह्म “--छान्दोग्य ३.१४.१ | - T 

` बृहदारण्यक २.४.६ । 

“यथा रथनाभौ च रथनेमौ चारा: सव समपिता एवमेवास्मिन्नात्मनि सर्वाणि भृतानि 
सवं देवाः सर्वे लोकाः सर्व प्राणाः सर्वं एत ब्रात्मानः समपिताः'-- बृहदारण्यक २.५.१५ 
५ छान्दोग्य ४.५.२ 1 ` छान्दोग्य ४.६.३ d 

छान्दोग्य ४.७.३ | * छान्दोग्य ४.८.३ 1 
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प्रकाश से समस्त जगत्‌ प्रकाशित है तथा उसी की ज्योति से ज्योतित है । उस श्रनन्त सत्ता से 
पृथक्‌ किसी का अस्तित्व नहीं है । वही सबका नियन्ता है। 


जब हम ब्रह्म का इस प्रकार चिन्तन करते हें कि वह इस qug जगत्‌ को श्रावृत किये हुए 
है, तथा इसका रादि कारण है, eer, नियन्ता एवं द्रष्टा है तो हमारे समक्ष ब्रह्मकी चार 
अवस्थाएँ आती हैँ । माण्ड्क्योपनिषद्‌ में इन अवस्थाओओं का वर्णन ब्रह्म के चार चरणों के रूप में 
किया गया है। क्योंकि ये श्रवस्थाएँ वस्तुतः पृथक्‌-पथक्‌ नहीं हें वरन्‌ एक पूणं ब्रह्म के ही ये 
चार पक्ष हैं जिनकी स्थिति एक साथ ही है । 


जिस प्रकार जाग्रदवस्था में इस स्थूल शरीर का झहंकारी जीवात्मा शीर्ष से पाद तक 
सप्ताङ्कों से युक्त होकर स्थूल विषयों के उपभोग के द्वार रूप दस इन्द्रिय, पञ्चप्राण और चार 
श्रन्तःकरण- इन-१९ मुखों से विषयों का उपभोग करता है तथा उसका विज्ञान बाह्य जगत्‌ में 
व्याप्त रहता है, उसी प्रकार सप्त लोक रूप uuu और समष्टि इन्द्रिय, प्राण और प्रन्तः- 
करण - इन १६ Wei यृक्त इस स्थूल जगत्‌ रूप शरीर का आत्मा जो सम्पूर्ण देवता, पितर, 
मनुष्य आदि समस्त प्राणियों का प्रेरक श्रौर स्वामी होने के कारण इस स्थूल जगत्‌ का ज्ञाता 
ate भोक्ता है, जिसकी .श्रभिव्यक्ति इस बाह्य स्थूल जगत्‌ में हो रही दै, वह सर्वेरूपवैशवानर 
उन पूर्ण ब्रह्म परमात्मा का प्रथम पाद है ` 


जिस प्रकार स्वप्नावस्था में सूक्ष्म दरीर का ग्रहंकारी जीवात्मा पूर्वोक्त सूक्ष्म सप्ताज़ों 
तथा १६ मुखों से युक्त होकर सूक्ष्म विषयों का उपभोग करता है एवं उसी में उसका ज्ञान 
विवृत रहता है, उसी प्रकार स्थूल अवस्था से भिन्न सूक्ष्म रूप में परिणत हुए सप्त लोक रूप 
सप्ताङ्ग तथा इन्द्रिय, प्राण और ग्रन्तःकरण रूप १६ मुखों से युक्त gen जगत्‌ रूप शरीर में 
स्थित उसका आत्मा हिरण्यगर्भे है, वह समस्त जड़-चेतनात्मक सूक्ष्म जगत्‌ के समस्त तत्त्वों 
का नियन्ता, ज्ञाता तथा सबको अपने में प्रविष्ट किये हुए है, इसी से उसका भोक्ता झौर ज्ञाता 
कहा जाता है । वह तैजस श्रर्थात्‌ सूक्ष्म प्रकाश मय हिरण्यगर्भ उन पूर्ण ब्रह्म परमात्मा का द्वितीय 
पाद है r | ; 

सुषुष्ति अवस्था के सदुश जो प्रलयकोल में जगत्‌ की कारण-अवस्था है, जिसमें नाना रूपों 
का प्राकट्य नहीं हुआ है, ऐसी श्रव्याकृत प्रकृति ही जिसका शरीर है, तथा जो एक श्रद्वितीय रूप 
में स्थित है, जिसका एकमात्र चेतना (प्रकाश) ही मुख है और श्रानन्द ही भोजन है, वह विज्ञानघन, 
ग्रानन्दमय प्राज्ञ ही उन पूर्णब्रह्म का तृतीय पाद है ।* à 


जिसका ज्ञान न तो बाह्य है, श्रान्तरिक श्रौर न दोनों ओर ही है, जो न ज्ञान स्वरूप 
है, न प्रज्ञ है और न श्रप्रज्ञ । जो श्रदुष्ट है, श्रव्यवहार्य है, अग्राह्म है, लक्षण रहित है, भ्रचिन्त्य है, 
afaqadia है, जिसमें समस्त प्रपंच का Wap अभाव Ë, एक मात्र परमात्मसत्ता की प्रतीति 





t “जागरितस्थानो बहिःप्रजः सप्तांग एकोनरविशतिमुख: स्थूलभुग्व॑ैश्वानरः प्रथमः पादः” 
माण्डूक्य .३ | 

* “सवप्नस्थानोऽन्तः प्रज्ञः सप्तांग एकोनविशतिमुखः प्रविविक्तभृक्तीजसो द्वितीयः पांदः”-- 
माण्डूक्य ४ 

` “सुषुप्तस्थान एकीभूतः प्रज्ञानघन एवानंदमयो ह्यानंदभुक्चेतो मुखः प्राज्ञस्तृतीयः पादः” 
माण्डूक्य ५ 


| 


Jan., 1969] उपनिषदों में ब्रह्म जिज्ञासा | , | 


ही जिसमें सार &— Gur सर्वथा शान्त, कल्याणमय, भ्रद्वितीय तत्त्व पूर्णब्रह्म. का चतुर्थ पाद 7 
जाता Š l° 


इस प्रकार जिनका चार पादों में विभाजन करके वर्णन किया गया है वे ही praa 
. परमात्मा हें । 


यहाँ जो सर्वेूप बैशवानर उस पुर्णब्रह्म का प्रथम पाद है--वही उस ब्रह्म की एक 
अवस्था है । इस अवस्था में वह समस्त जगत्‌ रूप में व्यक्त हो कर स्थित है । 


हिरण्यगर्भे जो उस ब्रह्म का द्वितीय पाद-है--वही उस की द्वितीय अवस्था है। इस 
अवस्था Š वह प्रथम सृष्टि है, उस श्रव्यक्त की व्यक्तावस्था है । इससे ही यह नानात्मक जगत्‌ 
उत्पन्न हुआ Š 1 इसे सम्पूर्ण जगत्‌ का बीज अथवा सूत्रात्मा कहा जा सकता है। 


प्राज्ञ जो उस ब्रह्म का तृतीय पाद है--बही उसकी तृतीय ग्रवस्था है। इस भ्रवस्था में 
वह जगत्‌ का Aer, पालक एवं संहारक है । इस सच्चिदानन्द स्वरूप की इच्छा से ही हिरण्यगर्भे 
का प्राकट्य होता है । यही समस्त जगत्‌ की कारण श्रवस्था है, तथा सम्पूर्ण ब्रह्माण्ड का 
नियन्ता है d 


ब्रह्म की इन तीनों भ्रवस्थाग्रों को कठोपनिषद्‌ में निम्न प्रकार से कहा गया है-- 


_ “एको वशी सवं भूतान्तरात्मा एक रूपं बहुधा यः करोति” 


yataq जो सर्वनियन्ता, सर्वान्तर्यामी तथा श्रद्वितीय है (प्राज्ञ), वही अपने एक ही रूप 
(हिरण्यगर्भ) का विभिन्न रूपों में (वेश्वानर) सृजन करता है। इस प्रकार यह जगत्‌ 
हिरण्यगर्भ का प्रकाशन है, तथा प्राज्ञ की afer ë | 


इन सबसे परे भी ब्रह्म की एक अवस्था है, जो सीमा से परे है, तथा जो भ्रचिन्त्य एवं 
अदृष्ट है। उसी को यहाँ ब्रह्म का चतुर्थ पाद माना गया है । परन्तु ब्रह्म की ये चारों अवस्थाएँ 
एक साथ ही हैं, पृथक्‌-पूथक्‌ नहीं । “चतुर्थ मन्यन्ते’ पद के प्रयोग से भी यहं स्पष्ट हो जाता है 
कि यहाँ परब्रह्म परमात्मा के चार पादों की कल्पना केवल उनका तत्त्व समझाने के लिये ही की 
गई है । वास्तव में भ्रवयवरहित परमात्मा श्रविभाज्य Š । जो पूर्ण ब्रह्म परमात्मा स्थूल जगत्‌ में 
परिपूर्ण हैं, वे ही सूक्ष्म और कारण-जगत्‌ के श्रन्तर्यामी और अधिष्ठाता भी हुँ, तथा वे ही इन 
सबसे पृथक्‌ निविशेष ब्रह्म हैँ । उन ब्रह्म की पूणता का निर्वचन बृहृदारण्यकोपनिषद्‌ में grep 
सुन्दर शब्दों में किया गया है । l 

“ऊँ पूर्णमदः पूर्णमिदं पूर्णात्पूर्णमुदच्यते 

पूर्णस्य पूर्णमादाय पूर्णमेवावशिष्यते” | 

यह पूण ब्रह्म सवंशक्तिमान्‌ भी हुँ, और समस्त शक्तियों से परे भी हुँ । वे सगण भी हुँ 
ate निर्गुण भी । वे साकार भी हे, और निराकार भी । 


A 


` “नान्तः प्रज्ञं न बहिःप्रज्ञं नोभयतःप्रज्ञं न॒ प्रज्ञानघनं न प्रज्ञं नाप्रज्ञम्‌ । अ्रदश्यमव्यवहायेंम- 
ग्राह्ममलक्षणमतित्यमव्यपदेश्यममेकात्मप्रत्ययसारं प्रपंचोपशमं ard शिवमद्वैतं चतुर्थ मन्यन्ते 
स आत्मा स विज्ञेयः”--माण्डक्य. ७ - 


कठ० २.२.१२  बृहृदारण्यक० ५.१.१ 
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यहाँ ब्रह्म का चार पादों के रूप में जो वर्णन. किया गया है--उनमें चतुर्थे पाद को हम 
निष्प्रपञ्च ब्रह्म तथा तृतीय पाद को सप्रपञ्च ब्रह्म कह सकते हैं । उपनिषदों में अनेक स्थलों पर 
ब्रह्म का वणन निष्प्रपञ्च रूप में है, और अनेक स्थलों पर सप्रपञ्च रूप में । यहाँ हम दोनों 
पर पृथक्‌ पृथक्‌ प्रकाश डालेंगे 1 


निष्प्रपञ्च ब्रह्म असीम, निर्गुण, निरुपाधि, निविशेष, निविकल्प तथा परात्पर है। अतः 
इसका वर्णन इसकी सीमा, गूण, उपाधि या विशेषण के द्वारा निताम्त maraa है। लक्षण रहित 
होने के कारण हम इसका लक्षण देने में सर्वथा aand रहते ë 1 वह देशातीत, कालातीत तथा 
निमित्तातीत है । बह अनिर्दश्य है, क्योंकि किसी वस्तु का निर्देश गूण naar विशेषण के द्वारा 
ही किया जा सकता है, जबकि वह इन सब से नितान्त विरहित है। यदि हम उसका निर्देश 
करना भी चाहें तो उसे केवल नेति-नेति के द्वारा ही निर्दिष्ट किया जा सकता है। जैसा कि 
बृहदारण्यकोपतिषद्‌ में कहा गया Q— 


“थात आदेशो नेति नेति न ह्येतस्मादिति नेत्यच्यत्परमस्ति'' 


याज्ञवल्क्य जनक को इस निष्प्रपञ्च ब्रह्म के सम्बन्ध में उपदेश देते हुए कहते हैं कि यह 
` "नेति नेति’ रूप से वणित आत्मा are है--वह ग्रहण नहीं किया जाता, वह ग्रशीणं है--शीणें 
नहीं होता, प्रसङ्ग है--उसका सङ्ग नहीं होता, वह क्षोण नहीं होता, व्यथित नहीं होता U इस 
प्रकार वह जगत्‌ से सर्वथा परे है, विश्वातीत है । इसी कारण बह क्‍या है? यह नहीं कहा जा 
सकता, që षया नहीं है? यह कहा जा सकता ë | विभिन्न उपनिषदों में भी उसका वर्णन 
निषेधमुखेन ही हुआ है । बृहदारण्यकोपनिषद्‌ में उसे 'भ्रपुर्वमनपरमनंतरमबाह्यम्‌ कहा ë—— 


याज्ञवल्क्य-गागि संवाद में याज्ञवल्कय ब्रह्म का वर्णन निषेधात्मक रूप से ही करते हैं । 
“अस्थू लमनण्व ह्ृस्वमदीर्घमलोहितमस्नेहमच्छायमतमोऽवाय्वनाकाशमसंगमरसमगंधमचक्षुष्क- 
मश्चोत्रमवागमनोऽतेजस्कमप्राणममुखममात्रमनंतरमबाह्यं न तदश्नाति किचन न तदश्नाति कञ्चन’ 


कठोपनिषद्‌" में यमराज ब्रह्म को ग्रशब्द, META, HET, MJA, अरस, अगन्धवत्‌, अनादि 
तथा MAT कह कर यह स्पष्ट करते हे कि सांसारिक विषयों को ग्रहण करने वाली इन्द्रियों द्वारा 
वह प्राप्य नहीं है । इसी कारण इवेताइवतरोपनिषद्‌ में कहा है कि उसे कोई भी मनुष्य न तो 
ऊध्वं से पकड़ सकता है, न मध्य से और न पाश्वं से । क्योंकि वह सर्वथा अग्राह्म है (Ú बह 
'निष्कलं निष्क्रियं शान्तं निखद्यं निरञ्जनम्‌’ है। ag न दिवा है, न रात्रि है, न सत्‌ है, न 
असत्‌ । ag तो इन सबसे सवथा विलक्षण & | अतः — | 





` वृहृदारण्यक० २.३.६ 

` “स एष नेति नेत्यात्मागृह्यो न fg गह्यतेऽशीर्णो न हि शीयतेऽसंगो-न हि सज्यतेऽसितो 
व्यथते न रिष्यति’--बृहदारण्यक० ४.२.४ 

बृहदारण्यक० २.५.१९ 

बृहदारण्यक० ३.८.८ 

'अशब्दमस्पशमरूपमव्ययं तथा रसं नित्यमगन्धवच्चयत्‌ अनाद्यनन्तं”--कठ० १.३.१५ 
नेनमू्ध्वं न तिर्यञ्चं न मध्ये परिजग्रभत”--शवेताश्वतर० ४.१९ a 

इवेताइवतर० ६.१६ 

“a दिवा न रात्रिने सनन चासत्‌”--शबेताइवतर० ४.१८ 


^ 


an E 
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“न संदृशे तिष्ठति रूपमस्य न चक्षुषा पश्यति कश्चनैनम्‌” छान्दोग्योपनिषद्‌ में उसका वर्णन 
भूमा के नाम से किया गया है । 
“यत्र नान्यत्पश्यति नान्यच्छृणोति नान्यद्विजानाति स भूमा” 
प्रशतोपनिषद्‌ में उसे छाया रहित, शरीर रहित, रंग रहित तथा श्रक्षर कहा है ।* 
केनोपनिषद्‌“ में भी ब्रह्म का सविस्तार वर्णन किया गया है। जो वाणी के द्वारा नहीं 
बतलाया जा सकता, मन से नहीं समझा जा सकता, चक्षु द्वारा देखा नहीं जा सकता, श्रोत्र द्वारा 
सुना नहीं जा सकता, प्राण द्वारा चेष्टायूक्त नहीं हो सकता, अपितु जिसकी शक्ति से वाणी बोली | 
जाती है, मन जाना हुश्रा हो जाता है, नेत्र देखते हैँ, श्रोत्र सुनते हें तथा प्राण चेष्टायृक्त होता 
है, उसे ही ब्रह्म समझना चाहिये, वह नहीं जिसकी उपासना की जाती है । इससे यह स्पष्ट हो 
जाता है कि उपास्यता तक का भ्रारोप ब्रह्म. में नहीं किया जा सकता है। 
सप्रपञ्च ब्रह्म सगृण, सोपाधि, सविशेष, सविकल्प तथा श्रन्तःस्थ है। यह जगत्‌ का 
स्वामी, सर्वशक्तिमान्‌, सर्वव्यापी, सर्वज्ञाता, सर्वनियन्ता, ater, पालक, संहारक एवं सर्वान्तर्यामी 
है। इस प्रकार इसका वर्णन उपाधि, विशेषण, गृण श्रादि के द्वारा किया जा सकता है। 
उपनिषदों में भी इसे विभिन्‍न लक्षणों से लक्षित किया गया है । 
इन लक्षणों में कुछ तो इसके Te स्वरूप को लक्षित करते हें, जिससे हमें इसके तात्तिवक 
रूप की उपलब्धि होती Š 1 qa: यह लक्षण स्वरूप लक्षण कहे जा सकते हें । इनके द्वारा हमें 
उसके स्थायी एवं भ्रपरिवर्तनशील रूप का परिचय मिलता है । तैत्तिरीयोपनिषद्‌ के अनुसार ब्रह्म 
सत्य है, ्चानस्वरूप है तथा अनन्त है।' अन्य स्थान पर इसे आनन्द स्वरूप कहा है।' agal- 
रण्यकोपनिषद्‌ में इस परम तत्त्व को अनन्त, अपार एवं विज्ञानघन कहा है Ú ग्न्य स्थान पर इसे 
“विज्ञानमानन्दं ब्रह्म” कहा है। कठोपनिषद्‌ में “अजोनित्यःशाशवतोऽयं पुराणो” कहा गया है । 
छान्दोग्योपनिषद्‌ में इसे एक तथा अद्वितीय कहा है ।” इवेताश्‍्वतरोपनिषद्‌ में इसे ग्रजर, पुराण 
तथा नित्य कहा गया है V 
उपनिषदों में निर्दिष्ट कुछ लक्षण ब्रह्म का विवेचन जगत्‌ के कारण रूप में करते है । 
इस आधार पर वह जगत्कर्ता, जगत्पालक एवं संहारक श्रादि विशेषणों से विशेषित किया जाता 
है । यह उसके तटस्थ लक्षण कहे जा सकते ë । क्योकि इनके द्वारा हमें उसके अस्थायी तथा 
` शवेताइवतर० ४.२० 
` छान्दोग्यः ७.२४.१ 
“तदच्छायमशरीरमन्लोहितं शृश्रमक्षरं'~-प्रश्न० ४.१० 
do १.५-९. 
"Web ज्ञानमनन्तं ब्रह्म /--तैत्तिरीय० २.१ 
* “आनंदो ब्रह्मोति”--तैत्तिरीय० ३.६ 
“इदं महद्‌भूतमनंतमपारं विज्ञानघन एव“--बुह॒दारण्यक० २.४.१२ 
“बृहदारण्यक० ३.९.२५ 
Fso १.२.१८ 
° “एकमेवाद्वितीयम्‌'--छ्ठान्दोग्य० ६.२.१ 
४ 'वेदाहमेतमजरं पुराणं सर्वात्मानं सर्वगतं विभुत्वात्‌ । जन्मनिरोधं प्रवदन्ति यस्य ब्रह्मवादिनो 
हि प्रवदन्ति नित्यम्‌”--३वेताइवतर० ३.२१ ` 


Li 
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परिवर्तनशील रूप का परिचय मिलता है । छान्दोग्योपनिषद्‌ में उसे “सर्वे कर्मा सर्वकामः सर्वगन्धः 
सवरसः” कहा गया है । तंत्तिरीयोपनिषद्‌ में भुग्‌ द्वारा ब्रह्म का स्वरूप पूछने पर वरुण ब्रह्म 
को तटस्थ लक्षण द्वारा लक्षित करते हुए कहते $— 


“यतो वा इमानि भूतानि जायन्ते येन जातानि जीवन्ति यत्प्रयन्त्यभिसंविशन्ति d 
तद्विजिज्ञासस्व । तद्ब्रह्मेति 


छान्दोग्योपनिषद्‌ में इसी भाव की अभिव्यक्ति एक शब्द द्वारा की है। वह शब्द है-- 
'तज्जलान्‌' ।' अर्थात्‌-- तज्ज--यह जगत्‌ ब्रह्म से उत्पन्न gar है, तल्ल--उसी Š लीन हो जाता 
है, तदन्‌--उसी के कारण स्थित रहता है । इस प्रकार जगत्‌ की उत्पत्ति, स्थिति एवं विलय का 
कारण तत्त्व ही ब्रह्म है । इवेताशवतरोपनिषद्‌ में भी उसे प्रत्येक योनि का अधिष्ठाता, समस्त 
जगत्‌ की उत्पत्ति का कारण एवं विलय का कारण कहा Š U 


यद्यपि उपनिषदों में ब्रह्म का उभयविध (anise तथा निष्प्रपञ्च) वर्णन किया गया 
है, तथापि मूलतः दोनों में कोई भेद नहीं है । दोनों एक ब्रह्म के ही दो दृष्टिकोण या पक्ष हैँ । 
इसी कारण अनेक स्थानों पर एक ही श्लोक में एक साथ ब्रह्म का उभयविध वर्णन भी प्राप्त होता 
है । श्वेताश्वतरोपनिषद्‌ में उसे एक ग्रोर सर्वव्यापी, समस्त प्राणियों का अन्तर्यामी, सबके कर्मो 
का श्रधिष्ठाता तथा साक्षी कहा है, और दूसरी ओर निर्गुण कहा है ।' मुण्डकोपनिषद्‌ में उसे 
एक्‌ और WES, WATS, अगोत्र, अवण, अ्रचक्ष, TAA तथा श्रपाणिपाद कहा है तो दूसरी AIX 
नित्य, विभु, सर्वगत एवं gaen आदि कहा है ।' 


ब्रह्म का निष्प्रपञ्च एवं सप्रपञ्च दोनों ही रूपों में बर्णन करने के पश्चात्‌ भी उपनिषदों 
में उसे ग्रनिर्वचनीय घोषित किया है । उसका कारण यह है कि चंतन्यात्मक होने से वह स्वयं 
विषयी है । अतः किसी जीव के श्रन्तःकरण-वृत्ति ज्ञान का विषय नहीं बन सकता । इसी 
कारण वाणी उस तक न पहुँच कर मन सहित परावतित होती है । वस्तुतः यह उचित भी है, 
क्योंकि उसे जाना भी केसे जाय जिसके द्वारा सबको जाना जाता ë Ú अत:--“न तत्र 
चक्षुगेच्छति न वाग्गच्छति नो मनः” और जब उस तक वाणी, नेत्र एवं मन आदि गतिमान्‌ ही 
. नहीं हो सकते तो उसे इन इन्द्रियों द्वारा ग्रहण केसे किया जा सकता है। aa: ठीक ही कहा | 
है — «T चक्षुषा गृह्यते नापि वाचा नान्येदेवेस्तपसा कर्मणा वा” । वस्तुतः ब्रह इन्द्रियों का 
विषय नहीं है । बह इन सबसे सर्वथा परे है l. 


छान्दोग्य० ३.१४.४ ९ तैत्तिरीय० ३.१ 
` “तज्जलानिति शान्त sani — erano ३.१४,१ : 
“यो योनि योनिमधितिष्ठत्येको यस्मिन्निदं स च वि चेति सर्वम्‌--श्वेताशबतर० ४.११ 
“एको देवः सर्व भूतेषु गूढ़: सर्वव्यापी सर्वभूतान्तरात्मा । कर्माध्यक्षः सर्वभूताधिवासः साक्षी 
चेता केवलो निर्गुणझ्च”--शवेताइबतर० ६.११ 
“यत्तदद्रेश्यमग्राह्ममगोत्रमवर्णेमचक्षूः श्रोत्रं तदयाणिपादम्‌ । 
नित्यं विभुं सर्वंगतं सुसूक्ष्मं तदव्ययं ag adfa परिपश्यन्ति धीराः” --मृण्डक० १.१.६ 
“यतो वाचो निवतंन्ते । श्रप्राप्य मनसा सह ।”--तँत्तिरीय० २:४ 
“येनेदं सर्वं विजानाति तं केन विजानीयात्‌" बृहदारण्यक २.४.१४ 
° केन० १.३ 8 मुण्डक० ३.१.८ 


Jan., 1969] उपनिषदों में ब्रह्म जिज्ञासा "6l 


ब्रह्म की अ्रनिवंचनीयता. का कारण उसकी विलक्षणता भी $ वह विरोधी qori एवं 
स्वभाव वाला ë Ó ईशावास्योपनिषद्‌ में कहा गया है-- 
“तदेजति adaa तद्दूरे तद्वन्तिके 
तदन्तरस्य सर्वस्य तदु adama बाह्यतः 


कठोपनिषद्‌ में यमराज ब्रह्म के विरोधी स्वरूप को “अणोरणीयान्महतो महीयान्‌" द्वारा 
व्यक्त करते d | वह स्थित रहकर ही दुर तक पहुँच जाता है, तथा शयन करता हुआ ही aaa: 
गतिमान्‌ रहता है Ú वास्तव में ब्रह्म की शक्ति अचिन्त्य है, प्रकृति विलक्षण है । बह पाणि एवं 
पाद से रहित हो कर भी समस्त वस्तुओं को ग्रहण करने वाला तथा वेग पूर्वक सर्वत्र गमन करने 
वाला है | वह चक्षु तथा कर्ण से रहित होने पर भी सब देखता तथा सुनता है U 


इसके अतिरिक्त ब्रह्म की सत्ता विश्व में सीमित नहीं है । वह भ्नन्त है। उसके गृण, 
उपाधियाँ तथा विशेषण भी अनन्त हैं । उस sped का चिन्तन अथवा वर्णन सीमिंत इन्द्रियों द्वारा 
किया भी Haar सकता है? ga: उसे श्रनिर्वचनीय ही कहा जा सकता है। वस्तुतः उस 
afiada का ated श्रनिवंचनीय बने रहने में ही है । यदि हम उस का निर्वचन करना चाहें 
तो केवल यही कह सकते हैं कि वह सत्‌ मात्र है । 


उपयुक्त विवेचन के पश्चात्‌ हम इस निष्कर्ष पर पहुँचते हें कि उपनिषदों में ब्रह्म जिज्ञासा 
का आरम्भ करके, तथा ब्रह्म का विविध प्रकार से स्पष्टीकरण करके उस जिज्ञासा का समाधान 
कर, परिवतेनशील जगत्‌ से निवृत्ति एवं नित्य सतू परमसत्ता की प्राप्ति के लिये भागं प्रशस्ते 
किया गया है । वस्तुतः परमतत्त्व परमात्मा ही एक मात्र सत्‌ Š 1 wa: उसके ज्ञान से ही दुःख- 
मय संसार, श्रज्ञान या अविद्या से निवृत्ति होती है, और इस ग्रविद्या से छुटकारा पाना ही मोक्ष है U 
यही ब्रह्म जिज्ञासा का एकमात्र प्रयोजन ë । यही ब्रह्म विषयक जिज्ञासा ही ब्रह्मसाक्षात्कार का 
प्रथम सोपान है । ब्रह्मसाक्षात्कार से ही यह वास्तविक ज्ञान होता है कि वह श्रखण्डेकरस, NTA, 
श्रानन्दस्वरूप ब्रह्म ही सत्य है, और यह समस्त द्वेतरूप जगत्‌ मिथ्या है । ब्रह्मसाक्षात्कार के 
पञ्चात्‌ प्रपञचरूप का भान नहीं रहता है । यह ब्रह्मसाक्षात्कार भी आत्मा के यथार्थ स्वरूप ज्ञान 
से ही होता है । वस्तुतः आत्मा और ब्रह्म एक ही Š 1 तभी तो बृहदारण्यकोपनिषद्‌ में कहा है-- 
“यमात्मा SRI ^ इस प्रकार आत्मसाक्षात्कार श्रीर ब्रह्मसाक्षात्कार एक ही है । इसे ही मुक्ति, 
मोक्ष, dem, भ्रपवर्गादि संज्ञाश्रों से भी अभिहित करते ë । इस प्रकार इस चरमलक्ष्य की पुति 
के साधन उपनिषद्‌ हैं । जहाँ पर ब्रह्म जिज्ञासा से ब्रह्मसाक्षात्कार तक के साधन, बतलाये 
गये हें । : | 


tog | १ FB १.२.२० 
* /आसीनो at ब्रजति शथानो याति सर्वत:--कठ5० १.२.२१ 
“अपाणिपादो जवनो ग्रहीता पश्यत्यचक्षुः स ख्वणोत्यकर्ण :--इ्वेताश्वतर ० ३.१६ 
“भिद्यते हृदयग्रंथिरिछयन्ते सर्वसंशयाः | ` 
क्षीयन्ते चास्य कर्माणि तस्मिन्दुष्टे परावरे“---मुण्डक० २.२.६ 
बुहृदारण्यक० २.५.१६ 
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SENSE OF RESPONSIBILITY* AND ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT 


LABH SINGH AND R., P. Gupra** 
Department of Psychology, Govt. Raza Post-graduate College, Rampur (U.P.). 


INTRODUCTION 


In the West few studies (1, 10) have been conducted to understand the 
factors influencing students’ success and failure in the academic field. Besides 
this, in India some researches (3,4,9) have also been conducted on a small 
scale to ascertain the various factors determining success and failure of school 
and college students. Most of these studies have pointed out many perso- 
nality differences between good and poor students with reference to their 
academic achievement. Tiebout (1943) in his three year clinical study of 
collegé students at Sarah Lawrance found great similarities in the behav- 
ioural patterns of students whose scholastic records were lower than what 
intelligence tests’ scores would indicate. He concluded that his study pointed 
to the existence of some behavioural syndrome in the students of poor acade- 
mic performance. In most of these studies concerned with the problem of 
differences between high and low achieving students questionnaire method was 
used. However Brown, Abeles and Iscoe (1954) used questionnaire and inter- 
view to investigate the motivational differences between high and low achievers. 
S. Narayana Rao (1964) studied the motivational differences involved in the 
academic situation in terms of the students' confirmity to the requirements. 


हे . METHOD 


The present study was designed to investigate some of the motivational 
differences influencing the academic achievement in terms of the students con- 
firmity to the requirements and their willingness to take and follow decisions. ` 


Four predictor variables mental ability, verbal ability, past performance, 
` and present achievement at graduate level (B.A./B.Sc, Part—I) were employed 
and the academic achievement at the degree level was predicted by means of a 





* The feeling of being answerable or accountable for, or having an obligation in cónnec- 
tion with someone or something. 


** "Present address--Department of Psychology, Agra College, Agra. 
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multiple regression equation for each student participating in the study. The 
Ss for the investigation were chosen by comparing the predicted achievement 
plus or minus one standard error of estimate with the actual achievement in the 
periodical tests. ‘The Ss achieving beyond the performance predicted for them 
plus one standard error of estimate were designated ‘Over-Achievers’ (OA), 
those achieving less than the predicted achievement minus one standard error 
of estimate were designated *Under-Achievers" (UA), and the Ss who achieved 
about the same level of performance predicted for them were termed ‘Average- 
Achievers’ (AA). The selection of the Ss was made independently for the Science 


and Arts’ groups. 


All the Ss in the three groups OA, UA and AA were told that each 8 
would be required at the Laboratory of Psychology for about 25 minutes at 
the maximum and that they could call at -their own time according to their 
convenience on any day during the working hours of the college within four 
days. The first request was made in their respective class rooms and their 
proposed date and time was recorded. A complete record of the frequency, each 
S was requested, was maintained. On the fifth day the researcher met the Ss 
who failed to keep the appointment individually and reminded them to do 
the proposed. Subsequent to this request, the researcher contacted the Ss 
several times until every one of them had reported and attempted the test 


(cancellation test). 


The number of times each S was requested before he finally turned up 
to attempt the test was computed. The nature of the study was not indicated 
and correct recording of requests was ensured. In addition to this, the various 
explanations given by the Ss who often failed to keep the appointments were 
collected. The failures gave different kinds of explanations to save their faces. 
Most of the explanations. were vague and unreasonable. However, the Ss who 
required few requests offered quite plausible explanations. (Analysis of 
explanations could not be shown here). 


Hypolhesis—The main hypothesis of the study was that over-achievers 
possess a greatet sense of responsibility than that of the average achievers and 


under-achievers. , b 


Variables—Independent variables like sex and level and type of formal 
education were controlled by keeping them constant i.e., all the Ss were 
male students of graduate classes of Agra University. The Ss were classified on 
the basis of faculty of course taken (Arts and Science). Sense of responsibility 
was measured as dependent variable in terms of responses of Ss with regard to 
academic situation. 

RESULTS 
IN . 

Table 1 presents the mean requesis made and SDs for the groups along with 

the CRs of the difference between the means and standard deviations. 


zc 
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Table 1 indicates that all the obtained values of CR for both the Arts 
group and Science group are significant beyond the 0°01 level of confidence. 
: < TABLE 1 
f Means, Standard Deviations and Standard Errors of request scores. 


























Group N M | sp | SE | cc CR M | sD 
Science toup ` n | 
OA 35 | 2:59 | 1-51 | 0-26 | 0-182] OA—UA | 8:46 | 4-81 
AA f 40 | 3:75 | 1:80 | 0:29. | 0-203} OA—AA | 2:98 | 0:92 
UA 60 | 754 | 412 | 0:58 | 0:38 | AA—UA | 6:38 | 4:58 
Arts group 
OA 40 | 3:50 | 1:69 | 0:27 | 0:19 | OA—UA | 9:86 | 3-62 
AA 54 | 4:65 | 9:21 | 0:44 | 0:31 | OA—AA | 1.84 | 4.22 
UA 59 9:4 | 478 | 0-62 | 0-44 | AA-UA | 528 | 0-49 


Science group 135 5:17 3:36 0:28 0:205 | SG—AG 1:78 1:16 


Arts group 153 | 6:81, | 448 | 0-36 | 0:24 





* S$G—Denotes Science group I | ; 
** AG—Denotes Arts group 7 i 


Table 2 presents the relation. between the responsibility scores and academic 
` achievement scores for the Science group (SG). : 
i TABLE 2 ' 
Relation between the responsibility scores and academic achievement scores. 
-Chi-square test in contingency table. Science group (SG) 





T Achievement scores 
Request score Total 
; 20-39 | 40-59 | 60-79 

1-3 ^ 13 40 15 68 

4-6 . 18 f 21 1 40 

7-9 | 10 6 a l 16 
10-12 3 2 “a Š > 5 
13-15 a 2 1 = 3 

16 and above 1 2 Pes 3 

Total | — 47. ES E “135 


1 : , 

SEA AR ES ०३५०५५ tate gti SES RI iE HR SEE PE IE YSN YD SOT A, 
Chi-square==30 * 54 s 
Significant beyond 0:001 Level : 
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Table 3 presents the relation between the responsibility scores and acade- 
mic achievement scores for the Arts group (AG). 
TABLE 3 


Relation between the responsibility. scores and academic achievement scores. 
Chi-square test in contingency table. Arts group (AG) 





Achievement scores’ 


Request scores | Total 





1-5 6-10 | 11-15 | 16-20 | 21-25 

1-3 8 16 14 6 7 हा 
4-6. 32 22 6 | E 61 
7-9 2o 3 3 18 
10-12 8 2 " TEL a 10 
19-15 7 1 " " » 8 
16 and above 3 2 du Be a 5 

Total ^70 | 46 | 98 | 7 | 7 | 158 





Chi-square=44'76 
Significant beyond 0:001 Level. 


Discussion 


The perusal of table 2 and 3 shows that x? analysis yielded a value of 

- 30°54 which is significant beyond 0°00} level for the Science group and 44-76 
which is significant beyond 0:001 level for the Arts group. These results clearly 

indicate that the students who turned, up promptly after the first request had ° 
significantly higher academic achievement than those who were requested twice 
or more. This suggests that the over achievers took the request quite seriously 
and they were keenly interested and willing to do academic activities. On the 
other.hand the under achievers and average achievers did not give much impor- 
tance to the requests made and they were not ready to participate in the 


academic activities. This: may also hold for the non-academic and semi- 
academic activities. 


The results of present investigation compare very well with the results of 
the studies conducted by Brown, Abeles and Iscoe (1954). Besides, these results 
corroborate with those reported by S. Narayana Rao (1964) on the basis of his 
study conducted on Indian College students. The over-achievers have been 
found to possess a greater sense of responsibility than the average achievers and 
the under achievers and were found to be more responsive to instructions 
(requests) and interested in doing academic activities. It may be due to their 
superior mental abilities that are required for high academic performance and 
high achievement drive they possess, However, under achievers have been 
found less concerned and apathetic to academic persuits and less responsive to 


# 2 
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instructions. In‘the opinion of the authors this pattern of reaction may also 
hold for the non-academic and semi-academic situations and activities. It is a 
problem worthy of investigation on a large sample of literate and illiterate 
males and females in India. 


10. 
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THE EMERGENCE OF 
A NEW AGRICULTURIST-CUM-TRADING CLASS 
[CORRECT DECISION MAKING : THE SECRET OF THEIR SUCCESS] 


: Dro NATH Ram* 
< Instituie of Social Sciences, Agra University, Agra 


THE FRAME OF REFERENCE 


In the context of linking of Cooperative Credit, farm production and 
marketing system, in our five studies!; we have marked the emergence of a new 
class—an agriculturist-cum-trading class. This class is composed of the ordinary 
agriculturist members of the primary cooperative credit society. In this trading 
class we find mostly-large scale farmer members. This class comes to existance 
due to overfinancing of the cooperative to the farmers who have no genuine 
need for credit but who are socially influencial in the circles of local demo- 
cratic administration. Some of them usually borrow from credit cooperatives 
on priority basis as the bye-laws of the cooperative permit it; when some needy 
yet small farmers do not get loans from the cooperative in time they usually 
borrow from these large scale farmers. In this situation the overfinanced and 
privilegedly-financed farmers get a chance for their private moneylending out 
of their cooperative loans and they do so because they find it more lucrative. 
Now they are known -as Agriculturist-cum-Moneylenders or ‘Krishak Baura’. 
During the recovery of the loans, these money lenders dislike to accept the 
recovery payment in cash from their borrowers and prefer to take farm produc- 
tion in place of cash from them at the time of harvest. At the time of recovery 


* The Author is highly grateful to Dr. D. S. Chauhan who - had been kind enough to 
give his time in supplying the needful material for present study. "The author is also 
gra:eful to Dr. T. R. Sharma who had given his valuable suggestions in originating 
this paper. 

1 Deo Nath Ram: ‘The Cooperative Underworld’, Agra Univ. J. of Res. (Letters), XHI 

(II): 35-38, July, 1965 . 
Deo Nath Ram: ‘Size of the Society and Quality of Credit Service’, Ibid., XIV (I): 21-30 
January, 1966 
Deo Nath Ram : ‘Linking of Cooperative Credit and Cooperative Marketing’ Ibid 
i XIV (ID): 35-54, July, 1966 
. Deo Nath Ram : ‘Misuse of Cooperative Credit’, Ibid, XV (II): 15-22, January, 1967 
: Deo Nath Ram : ‘Utilization of Cooperative Credit’, Seminar on Cooperation, Deptt. 
‘ of Economics, Lucknow University, July, 1965. : 
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of loan from the borrowers these agriculturist-cum-moneylenders start a 
business of their own in agricultural marketing. At.this stage, they are called 
agriculturist-cum-traders (Krishak Beopari). This class has come into existance 
after 1960? when the adequacy of farm finance bas increased through the co- 
operative institution 


The farmers marketing problem begiiis when he considers and decides 
upon the kinds of crops and livestock products to produce and usually ends when, 
he selects a marketing agency and delivers his production to it. In this 
: decision making process the agriculturist-cum-trading class is able.to take the 
greatest advantage all along the line. At the point of production this class works 
as guide for their borrowers only in selecting the kind of crops to be sown and 
works as competitors for other purchasers at the time of harvest. They are 
having their specialised way of business in adjusting production to demands.? 


In consideration of some major problems ánd operations with which the 
farmer is concerned, an attempt is made to locate the specialised ways in the 
decision making function of this newly born agriculturist-cum-trading class in 
adjusting production to market demands. In the analvsis of their specialised 
ways an attempt is made only at the level of farm production and at the level 


of sale of farm produce. 
LOCATION AND COVERAGE 


The present study refers to village Aunguthi, Agra District, Uttar Pradesh 
The selected agricultural cooperative credit society is the ‘Large-sized Coopera- 
tive Credit Society Midhakur Ltd.’ Village Aunguthi is located under this 
society. The cooperative marketing society which affiliates it is -the 
‘Cooperative Marketing Society Belanganj Ltd.’ It is located in the city of 


Agra. 


The study is based on the study of 10 cases from the agriculturist-cum- 
trading class. These 10 agriculturist-cum-traders are selected from the agricul- 
turist members of primary credit cooperative Midhakur Ltd. The reference 


period is 30th June, 1964 to 30th June, 1969 





Dr. D. S. Chauhan : ‘Cooperative Credits—An Appraisal’? Agra Uni. F. Res, (Letters), 
XI (II) : 95, July, 1963 
Thesis on cooperation, (seven in number) under the Department of Rural Economics 
and Cooperation, B.V.R.I.,BICHPURI, Agra, U.P 
Thesis on cooperation, (three in number) Department of Agricultural Economics, 
R.B.5. College, Bichpuri, Agra 
Dr. D.S. Chauhan: “Change in the Role of Private Money lending” accepted for 
publication in Indian Cooperative Review. ` 

3 Because they have direct and closed contacts with private urban traders, Officers of 
State Agr. Marketing Deptt. and with the cooperating marketing society So they 
get a better chance to put to play their business inclinations 


^ 
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STATISTICAL DESIGN ‘AND THE METHOD OF WORK 


For the selection of village, cooperatives and cases purposive sampling 
method has been: adopted. The overall selection has been made by the pur- 
posive sampling method N 


The unit of enquiry is the individual agriculturist-cum-trader of the 
village Aunguthi. From them data were collected. by interview technique 
through opinion research and by participant observation methods‘, 


t 
THe way IN ADJUSTING PRODUCTION TO MARKET DEMANDS 


In the present context the 10 agriculturist-cum-traders expressed their 
views with certain examples, On the basis of the information given by them, 
they have been divided into two groups : (1) Those who expressed -their 
opinion to produce the kinds of things that people want, and (2) Those who 
stated to produce the quality of things that people want. This statement of 
these agriculturist-cum-traders is only for the level of production. For the 
level of sale the first group opined to sell at the time of year when returns 
will be largest. In this context the latter group stated to select the most 
advantageous marketing methods and agencies. At the level of production 


in the present context, the ways in adjustable production to market demands 
are given below:— 


l. Producing the kinds of Things People want 


There are five cases out of the total ten cases, i.e. 50 per cent, who give the 
following ways in the present context. 


(a) Study of Local Condition which Influence Production—The study of these 
cases reveals their opinion that the kinds of crops which a farmer grows and 
the kinds of livestock’ which he keeps are determined to a large degree by the 
soils, climate, topography and labour supply of the regions in which he lives. 
The farmers in each region tend to select the combination of crops and 
livestock which are best adopted and most profitable for that regions. The 
factors which largely determine the kind of farming that is. most profitable are 
relatively fixed. Topography and climate are examples for this. The influence 
of these natural factors, however, may be modified under certain conditions. 
Swamps may be drained, slopes may be terraced, adequate housing may off-set 
severe weather, draught resistant and cold resistant varieties may be developed, 
soil fertility may be built up, machines may replace men bullock labour‘. 





4 The numerical facts and tables are being cancelled intentionally. 

5 Ready reckonor in the cooperative credit societies is mainly for this purpose. It helps 
in credit limit determination of the farmer on the one hand and helps to make the 
agricultural business more profitable for the farmer on the other hand. 

These are 2 cases out of 10 selected cases, i.e. 20 per cent, who have improved their land 
by the help of soil conservation department, Dist. Agra; Extension Deptt, R. B: S. 
College, Bichpuri, Agra; and by the medium term loans of the cooperative society. 
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Such changes may result in the decided changes in the type of products which 
may be grown profitably in a locality’. 


(b) Study of Economic factors .and consumers demands—"Yhere are three 
cases out of five cases, i.e. 60 per cent, who stated this factor They express 
that consumers’ choice, taste and demand is necessary to study. The most 
vatiable condition with which the farmer contends are economic. The consu- 
mer demand for some product may decline or production may increase in some 
competing region. Either the decline the demand or the increase in supply 
will cheapen the product and make it less profitable. One case states that some _ 
combination of crops and livestock, which includes less of this cheapened pro- 
duct, will be more profitable than it was formerly. We (the class of agricul- 
turist-cum-traders) adopt ourselves most quickly to: such basic changes and get 
more profit. 


(1): People’s wants change—There are eight cases out of ten cases who give 
their opinion by saying, “It never pays very well to produce goods for which 
there is no longer a demand or which can be turned out more cheaply by 
others.” We are constantly adopting ourselves to changing situations of this 
kind and are endeavouring to turn out the kind of crops which can be sold at 
profit. The other farmers dislike to change themselves in changing situations. ` 
So they sell their produce at loss. An excellent example of this, which is: 
familiar to many people of Agra, is the changes which are made in the produc- 
tion of Larmarajo and Sonara-68 variety of wheat (which is high yielding, red 
in colour and cheap in price) in 1956 and 1968. ‘Fhe Deshi variety of wheat 
could no longer be sold in desired quantity because of competition from other 
producers as well as these special varieties could no longer be sold in the desi- 
red quantity due to crop competitions and the new varieties, i.e. N.P. 52, Maxi- 
con and others have brought out to meet this situation. This change is partly 
due to arrival of new variety, partly due to change in the choice of consumers, 
partly due to monetary attraction of farmer and partly due to increase in the 
commercialisation through specialisation of agriculture 


The demands for most farm products are more stable rhan for many 
industrial products but changes do occur, which-alter the relative returns from 
different products. When automobiles and tractors begin to replace bullocks, 
hay, oats and bullocks are low in prices (comparison to tractor) because demand 
for them is reducing. The production of hay and oats as cash crops have been 

profitable enterprises in certain communities (Kachhi; Harijan; Gwarias Etc.) 
due to these changes; because the demand of hay and oats for milk cattle in the 
cities suburban areas as well as for draft cattle; is increasing and total production 
of hay etc. is fastly declining-by the use of machines and chemicals (Weedicids). 
` The farmers who continue to sell straw (Bhusa) and fuel of paddy as sourse of 
cash income are in loss. We as agriculturist-cum-traders used to grow hay 





7 This group of agriculturist-cum-trading class uses to study the changes in‘ farming 


enterprises that need to be made on their own farms on account of changing conditions. 


2 
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(improved variety, e.g. giana grass) and oats as cash crops, used to sell dry cow 

dung as source of cash income and used to sell dry wood as source of income 

and we are in profit: We as agriculturist-cum-traders try to adjust our produc- 

tions to market demands and try to satisfy the consumers to get better price than - 
our competitors. 


(2) Whether, the changes are permanent or temporary. is an important question— 
In this contest our all the cases expressed their opinion with a great care. They 
state *Itis a decision making factor of a farmer. In deciding whether to 
increase his output of high priced products, the farmer had to consider this 
question. Will the change be permanent or temporary? There are three types: 
of'situations making for low prices which should be kept in mind and dis- 
tinguished carefully. 


(i' Permanent decline in demand or cheapening of production costs 
(ii) Increased production due to favourable season I 
(ii) Increased production due to an earlier period of favourable prices.” 


The first is the only really permanent situation. The quicker a business is 
adjusted to such changes the better it is. The farmers are not likely to be 
misled much by thesecond type of situation because they realise that the 
favourable season was the cause. But the third type of situation is likely to be 
mis-interpreted. Typically, when such a situation develops, farmers begin to 
reduce production and cut down acreages. Sooner or later, however, better 
prices develop because production is unduly reduced. We as agriculturist-cum- 
traders use to study carefully the underlying condition with distinction of per- 
manent and temporary situations. We keep in mind that it is future prices or 
“What will be” rather than past prices or “What has been” that we consider 
in laying out a production programme’. 


(ci Selection of the most Profitable Breeds and Varieties—Our selected ten cases 
state that.the relative value of breeds and varieties is determined by the demand 
of ultimate consumer for the final product. If consumers want white wheat 
and are willing to convert this desire into paying more per quintal for white 
wheat than for brown, it will pay to cater to this fancy. If millers will pay 
more for wheat in high protein then high protein varieties of wheat should be 
grown in those areas adopted to their production. The point is; the farmer 
should choose among the varieties which suit to his condition, those for which. 
consumers will give advance if given a chance to buy. I 


2. Producing the Quality of things which People want ` 

There are five farmers out of the tota] ten who express their opinion in this 
context. According to these five cases there are two ways for producing the 
qualities of things which people want. The ways are as follows:-— 

(a) Use of Methods which result in High Quality Products—Our five cases 
express on the basis of their experience that consumers usually are willing to pay 
more for high grade.than for inferior products, Usually the producer does not 
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sell directly to the consumer and is not in a position to fully appreciate his 
preference. Many products are brought on the basis of grades and ‘different 
prices are paid for each grade, For example, there are five varieties of hybrid 
maize with five grades of maize. designated by numbers from one to five. Usually 
there is difference of twenty paisa in each grade, Grades have been set up for. 
many other products, e.g. wheat, pea etc. Although these differences may not, 
always be recognised by the buyer to whom the farmers sell, they are recognised 
, at some point between producer and consumer: But if they are not recognised 
by the buyer to whom the farmer sell, there is no incentive for the farmer to do 
the things necessary to get high quality. One of the first steps in the programmes _ 
of cooperative marketing is to introduce the practice of buying from producers 
on the basis of grades which reflect the consumer preferences. We take great 
care in this business I d 


s 


Grades of farm products usually and always should be based on differences 
which the final consumer recognises. Maize grades are largely based on the 
percentages of moisture and of damaged maize. It is obvious that an 
increase in either the amount of moisture (water) or damages grain in.a 
given lot of maize reduces the value of maize either for food purposes or for 
use in manufacture, The presence of the either of the affecting elements 
also reduces the keeping quality and makes itshandling more costly. Hence 
the higher the proportion of moisture or of damages grain, the lower 
the value i i 


The methods of attaining high quality varies between products to products 
and crops to crops. Good seeds, approved methods of culture, disease control 
measures needed, are some of the methods: of getting crops of good quality; 
good breeding, proper feeding and care are ‘the basis for quality in livestock. 
In judging the merits of any production practice, its effect on the quality as 

. well as on yield must be considered. A lower yield of high quality wheat 
returns more than a large yield of low quality wheat. It is the opinion of 
` all the cases studied, i.e., 10 cases in number 


t 


Our two cases state that profits depend not only upon prices but also 
upon the quantity sold. Suppose a.consumer gets a poor lot of wheat. He 
or she is immediately prejudiced against this particular variety of wheat and 
his or her consumption falls off. .This reduces the demand for this. variety 
of wheat, The same is true to greater or lesser degree of othér products. . 


There is one agriculturist-cum-trader?.who states that the producers.should 
.pay particular attention to quality where the methods involved do not 
represent much increase in cash outlay. Improved varieties of wheat are all 
of fairly good quality when they are distributed for growing. A little care 





8 The person referred is the oldest one in his group. He is considered.as a progressive 
farmer. He is preparing himself to stand first in crop competition of the region as well 
as to stand as Cooperative president in his society MEN 
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will keep them so. To produce highly finished wheat, however, costs more 
than to produce wheat with less finish. The difference in price may or may 
not make it worthwhile to produce the higher quality in viéw of the greater 
expenceé ` ^ des 


t f ` 


(b) Use of Methods which result in a Uniform Product—There are five 
cases who express their views on the basis of their personal experience. They 
state that the buyers want uniform product. They say that when the 
miller buys a carload of wheat he wants it to be all alike so that a uniform 
quality of flour will result; when the Arhatiya buys wheat he wants it in 
uniform so that the quality of wheat from the lot will be: uniform and also - 
will ease the storing work. Sooner and later in the marketing process, products 
with similar characteristics are brought together. A mixed lot of wheat will 
be sorted out into different grades for selling on different rates on the different 
demands E 


There are three farmers? (agriculturist-cum-traders) ` who give their views . 
on their experiences that the place to begin the process of standardization is 
on the farm before the crop is planted. If pure unmixed strains of seed are 
planted and handled in such a way that the quality is uniform the produce ° 
ofa particular farm should be more uniform than it is at present on many- 
farms. If the standardization is to be accomplished, in most farmers must 
cooperate in this matter. If a farm is large enough to sell its output in lots 
that reach the terminal or consuming market, without mixing with that of 
other farmers such cooperation may not by necessary. But whenever the 
produce of several farmis must be mingled together, no individual can benefit 
from producing uniform quality alone. We. as agriculturist-cum-trading ` 
class remove this problem by turning produce of a uniform, type. We have 
established reputation! which helps us to sell the output to advantage.. We 
are also famous to use the same type of seed, methods and practices. Attempt 
to do this are being made in other villages, e.g., village Barara, Sahara and 
Larmada. © . : 


74 


An agriculturist-cum-trader opines that farmers and communities must 
plan their production so as to produce quality products that. are uniform so 
that consumers may get what they want.. Crops and livestock are raised 
in order to satisfy the consumers. of food and the. better they are satisfied the 
more profitable the business will be for all concerned. . 


9 In each family there are I.Sc. (Ag.) boys who are well conversant of intensive 
agricultural programme and also ‘possess good knowledge. about commodity ap- 
proach and process of agricultural marketing. They try to learn new techniques, from 
the. Deptt. of Extension and Agricultural Economics, R. B. S. College, Bichpuri, . 
Agra. i I . : i i 

10 "Aunguthi Wala Beopari Viswas Ke Fasal, Daten Hain—means agriculturist-cum- 
traders of Aunguthi village bring faithful (uniform, good and standardized) produce. ` 
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(c) Maintaining The Quality of Produce After it is Grown—In this context 
5 cases state that when crops are grown they are all fresh, and the quality 
ofproduce which reach the consumer depends on their subsequent care 
and handling. Care should be taken that they deteriorate as little as possible. 
Likewise: the quality of milk and dairy produce is largely determined by 
the manner in which it is handled? If the pails, cans and separaters used 
are kept scrupulously clean and the milk is kept at a low temperature, its 
quality will remain high. Many crops deteriorate after they are harvested, 
due to improper storage. Damage from whether, insects, Rodents rats,- 
molds under-heating etc. should be guarded against by proper construction, : 
ventilation, cleaniüg, sanitary measures and by temperature and humidity 
control. The details vary with products. I 


_ One of the cases suggests that each farmer should consider carefully the 
methods he uses in storing his crops and the handling of other farm produce 
so that they do not cause deterioration. Frequently a little care and an expen- 
sive method will add a considerable improvement to the total income. 


3. Selling at the Time of the Year when Returns are the Largest = 
There are 7 cases who give the following ways for the above function: — 


(a) Adjustment of Production where Practicable—These seven cases state 
- on the basis of their experience that for many farm products the proper time of 
marketing depends upon the season of production. Wheat is higher in price in 
the period of sowing and before harvest than: at harvest and after harvest 
because wheat is more in the market. To get the highest prices for wheat, the 
earliest variety of wheat must be grown and wheat must be sold on the less 
supply and more demand. This practice needs retaining power in the farmers. 
The production of perishable crops must be garefully timed if they are to bring 
the highest prices. 


+ 


There are three farmers who state that net returns, however, are deter- 
mined by the relationship between prices and costs. It does necessarily follow 
that it is most profitable to market at season when prices are ordinarily highest. 
It usually costs more to have produce ready to market at that season than- 
when prices are lower, The problem for the farmer to decide is, will the high 
prices pay the increased costs. This means that he must be able to estimate as 
to what increased costs will be incurred by having;produce ready for sale at the 
season when values are high. > 


(b) ‘Study of Economic Facts Concerning Certain Products—Our studied cases 
express that for crops which may be stored, we have more choice in determining 
when to sell them for perishable products. For this type of product, at least 
two things we consider while choosing the time market during any particular 
year. These are enumerated as firstly the normal costs of storage compared 
with the usual seasonal price changes and secondly the supply and demand 
conditions for the year under consideration. In this regard let us consider 


~ 
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wheat for example, What conditions may cause a change in the price of wheat 
after harvest time in the winter wheat producing area of Agra city market? 
Obviously, the size of-crops in the spring wheat belt of the West Agra, North 
Agra, East Agra, or in neighbouring districts, or supply of government wheat 
under ration control schemes, or supply of wheat from reserved stock will all 
affect the situation. The average producer harvests his produce late and 
knows more about the crop prospects in Agra market but he does not know 
what crops in other districts or neighbouring places and in other places will be. 
We as agriculturist-cum-traders use to have market news through different 
sources and about the crop and farm produce condition through the relatives or 
through personal visits.” 


4. Using the Most Advantageous Marketing Metkcds and Agencies 


There are 5 cases who suggest to select the most profitable place and 
method of sale. On the basis of their experience they express the following 
methods of disposing of farm products :— ` 


(A) Marketing Di rect. 


(1) To neighbouring farmers. 
(2) To farmers or other wholesale consumers outside of immediate 


community. 
(3) To consumers in nearby villages and ciues. 
(4) To consumers at distant points. - 


The studied cases show the following ways for direct marketing:— 


(1) There is always more or less sel'ing of surplus seed, hay, corn and 
animals among local farmers. In individual cases, this is often the 
best way for‘a farmer to dispose off his surplus. 

(2) Many farmers have established a regular market for seed, pure breed 
of livestock, and other special products with farmers!? outside of 
their communi y. To do this successfully requires time as well as 
selling ability. We as agriculturist-cum-traders have the ability to 
produce these specialities and to sell them, so we have developed our 
good business in this way. Less frequently, a farmer or a group of 
farmers deve'ops a direct outlet for produce other than for seed or 
breeding stock. Fed cattle are sold in the village instead of going 
through a central market. Instead of direct sale of hay, oats and 
other feeds to consumers farmers use to sell it through dealers. As 


11 We use to collect Deshi Ghee from the villages of other districts in the times when crops ` 
are in standing stage. We do on the Ghee business by purchasing Ghee from the 
villages and selling it in the cities. In the time of this business we choose the area for 
the purchase of farm products. 

12 Mr. Niaz Khan of Midhakur village has regular market of pure Hariana breed of draft 
and milk cattle and' use to supply for his area. It is his main and specialised business. 

13 Mr. Prema Singh (agriculturist-cum-trader) of Aunguthi village uses to sell improved 

varieties of seed, fertilizer and Deshi Ghee and purchases it to sell in other villages. 
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transactions of kind increase in volume, specialised agencies usually 


develop to handle them. 


(3) Some farmers of Aunguthi village sell their produce directly to consu- 
mers or stores in the city. In jat community direct sell of milk is 
common. In Agra city there is farmers’ market where the produce 
is brought in and sold to consumers or to stores.’ A certain 
amount of door-to-door paddling is done by farmers and many 
farmers have regular customers for milk, dry wood and cow-dung. 
There is some produce (Arvi leaf, cakes, wheatbran and molasses) 
sold to consumers who go directly to the farm. 


2 


Our two cases state that with the increased use of the, automobile more 
good roads and a growing urban population, opporiunities for such direct 


methods of sale are increasing. Only certain types of produce can be - 
marketed in this way and to use such a market it may be necessary to grow 


different crops and livestocks than are presently being produced. Grain, hay 
and oats cannot be sold, while eggs, fruites, vegitables, meats and such similar 
produce can be. Many farmers do not care to go to the trouble of disposing off 
their produce in this way, but we care to go, located in the same locality 
through thorough study of the possibilities and harvest the advantages." 


4. Three agriculturist-cum-traders of Aunguthi village have developed a 


trade with more distant consumers (10 miles away from the village): 


on the basis of acquaintanceship or advertising. Eggs, butter and 
cotton thread are the principal items so handled. Parcel post provides 
a means of transportation. which some producers have used to 
advantage. ^ I 


B. Marketing Through Middlemen 


Il. To local agencies, either marketing cooperative or private. 


2. To agencies in central markets, eitheir cooperative or private. 


There are five cases out of the total 10 cases give their opinion in this con- 
text. They state that.the bulk of the farm produce must be sold to dealers 
. Most consumers are remote from producers and direct contact cannot be 
established. Middlemen must intervene. The vegetable supply of even com- 
paratively small cities is always produced close to the city, but is frequently 
` destributed by a dealer rather than directly by farmers. This division of labour 
has been found to be more economical and satisfactory than direct delivery 
by farmers. Frequently, however, there is a choice of dealer outlets. The 
farmer may deliver his vegetable to local receiving point, or ship direct to a 
small dealer in the city, he may sell his livestock to a local buyer or ship directly 
to the mandi (Marketing place). l 


Our one case expresses that primary basis for choice ofa dealer or marketing 
agency lies in comparison of costs and returns. Is the price sufficient to pay any 
higher costs for the selected method ? There are other factors involved, of 
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course, for example, accuracy of grading and sureness of payment. Calculation 

or a few carefully planned trials will answer the questions. 
` The same cases state thatanother choice is between selling to a private 

“dealer or selling through a cooperative agency. At this point it may be stated 
that the farmer has the right to expect certain things of the agencies that handle 
his produce. These are (1) to handle it in economical manner, (2) To han- 
dle without taking excessive profits,-(3) To pay premiums for quality and 
discount for low quality produce, (4) To develop outlets for increased qualities 
of produce. If.a farmer has reason to believe that the dealers’ handling of his 
produce are falling down in any way of these respects, he should consider the 
possibilities of developing a cooperative outlet. But he should remember that 
cooperative organisation are business organisations which need more skill, busi- - 
ness talent and competence for success ` 


CONCLUSION 


Having the expressions, opinions and statements of the studied agriculturist- 
cum-trading class one can conclude that they have. specialised ability for their 
way in adjusting production to market demands. This newly born class uses to 
develop the business-mind to handle the produce as-the transactions of kind 
increase in volume. At present, it is seen that this is only classin the rural comm- 
ünity which knows how to grow the things which are most profitable-considering 
the soil, climate and other conditions of region; and he has ability to adjust 
his operations as rapidly as possible to any changes which may take place in 
these conditions; he uses methods which ‘make for high and uniform quality of 


| products; he studies marketing’ conditions in order to produce and market at the 


time of year when netreturns are most favourable; and he selects the methods 
of marketing which will offer the highest^net returns. On the basis of above 
methods `of business one can conclude that the emergence of new agriculturist- 
cum-trading class is partly due to overfinancing of cooperative credit and partly 
due to their better decision making power 
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THE EMERGING PATTERN OF SOCIAL ADMINISTRATION 
IN UTTAR PRADESH WITH PARTICULAR REFERENCE 
TO PUBLIG WELFARE ADMINISTRATION 


RAJESHWAR PRASAD 


The State government initiated a number of welfare"programmes to be 
met from its.own resources as well as, from the financial assistance made avai- 
lable by the Centre. The schemes sponsored by the State were: Women 
Welfare scheme; organisation of Youth Camps; Children’s Homes; Home 


` for Orphans and Foundlings; Probation scheme; Scheme under the Children 


Act; Schools for Deaf, Dumb and ‘Blind children; Home for Mentally Handicap- 
ped Persons; Home for the Aged and the Infirm; Work-Houses for Beggars; 
Home for Burnt cases of Leprosy; Scholarships to Physically Handicapped Per- 
sons; Eradication of Juvenile Beggary; Protective Homes under the Suppression . 
of Immoral Traffic Act; After-care Homes, Rescue Homes, District Shelters-cum- 
Reception Centres under Social and Moral Hygiene and After-Care programmes; 
and Grants-in-Aid to Voluntary Organisations in the State 


Schemes such as training of Gram Laxmis, Demonstration Project for 
Integrated Services for Child Welfare and Cash Doles to the Displaced Persons 
from Pakistan were financed by different departments of the Central 
government. à 


Substantial financial assistance from the Centre was, however, made 
available for Children’s Homes, Home for Orphans and Foundlings, extension 
of Probation scheme, eradication of Juvenile Beggary, and the implementation 
of the U. P. Children Act 


* i R ` 

The State government also received financial assistance during the Second 

Five-year Plan period for its After-Care Homes, Rescue Homes, District 
Shelters-cum-Reception Centres and Protective Homes., 

An analysis of the programmes operating in the: State shots that the: 


programmes fully financed by the Centre are still intact except the training 
Scheme of Gram Laxmis 


Those schemes which got substantial support during the Five-year Plan 
periods were curtailed after the expiry of the respective Plan periods. For 
example, After-care Homes for Men were disbanded in the State. 


( I ) 
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Similarly those programmes which to some extent were aided by the 
Central government shrank to a considerable degree. The Probation scheme 
was put on ad-hoc basis; implementation of Children Act was impeded, e.g., 
Child Guidance Clinics were not set up in other places exceptat Agra and 
Varanasi; The Bal Kalyan Samiii scheme was limited to a few towns only; 

८ Juvenile Courts and Reformation scheme could not be expanded in all districts. 

Most of the other schemes, run from the financial resources of the State 
alone, are progressively diminishing: Women Welfare scheme was wound up; 
the Home for the Aged and the Infirm was closed; the Home.for Burnt 
Cases of Leprosy could not be established; and other schemes like the Schools 
for the Deaf, Dumb and Blind, and Work Houses for Beggars were not expand- 
ed nor were the new Schools opened at any other place in the State. .The 
nominal programme of Youth Welfare—organisation of Youth Camps—also 
suffered a set-back; there has been considerable decrease in the expenditure 
on this item. Scholarships to the Handicapped persons and Grants-In-Aid to 

Voluntary Agencies were some programmes tha: the government retained 

them without affecting any cut in finances. However, the grants-in-aid 
programme was unrelated to the goals of developing voluntary welfare 
agencies. The State did not carve out a progressive policy in this respect. 
Similarly the programme of Licensing of Women and Children’s Institutions 
had not taken the desired shape and merely dragged on. Public Relations 
policy was not proportional to the needs and the Department of Social 
Welfare gave little attention to effect enough programmes in the area. 


Organisation of Social Welfare 
The reasons for the prevalent stagnation and short falls in the achieve- 
ment of goals of Social Welfare in U.P. may largely be attributed to : 
(1) Lack of social policy and, (ii) lacunae inherent in the existing organisation 
of Social Welfare in the State. For an understanding of both these factors, it 
is imperative to examine the Organisation of Social Welfare of the State. 
` As indicated earlier, a separate Ministry as well as Directorate of Social 
Welfare was in existence from February 1955 to October 1962. Schemes and 
programmes of welfare like Women Welfare, Probation, Reformation, Youth 
Welfare, After-care and Social and Moral Hvgiene were transferred to the 
Directorate of Social Welfare during this period. "Thereafter the Directorate 
of Harijan Welfare and Directorate of Social Welfare were combined together 
to administer various schemes of both the departments. The recommendation 
for such a merger was also made by the Evaluation Committee on Social 
Welfare, U.P. (1961). 

The Directorate/Department is now designated as the Directorate of 
Harijan and Social Welfare, U. P. 

The schemes mentioned above, and also the schemes of welfare of the 
Scheduled Castes, Backward Classes and Tribes are now looked after by this 
Directorate. However, the Old-age Pensions and Sccial Uplift schemes are 
still run by other departments of the State government. 
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Co-ordination š 

Other departments of the government carrying on social welfare 
activities are: Labour Department (old-age pensions), Social Uplift and 
- Prohibition Department, Prantiya Raksha Dal (in regard to youth welfare), 
Planning Department (youth welfare and women welfare), and the State 
Social Welfare Advisory Board. The administrative control of the Women 
Welfare, Youth Welfare and Demonstration Project for Integrated Services 
for Child Welfare was transferred to the Planning Action and Research 
Institute (PARI) Lucknow. So, the Deputy Director (Women), Youth 
Welfare Officer, Regional Assistant Directors (Women), Chief Instructresses, 
personnel of the Integrated Schemes for Child Welfare (Demonstration 
Project), Assistant Development Officer (on Planning budget), Gram Sewikas, 
Assistant Instructresses, Lady Doctors, etc. were under the control of PARI. 


Committees and Boards 

The government had appointed in 1955 a State Social Welfare Council 
(Rajya Samaj Kalyan Parishad) comprising both official and non-official 
members. One of the objectives of the Council was to advise the government 
on Social Welfare, and also to co-ordinate welfare activities undertaken by 
the various departments of the State government ‘with a view to preventing 
duplication. This Council has been forming sub-committees from time to 
time to deal with specific aspects of Social Welfare viz., Destitute Women and 
Orphans, Beggars and Infirm Persons, Handicapped Children etc. 


To co-ordinate the Child Welfare activities in the State a Coordination 
Committee consisting of Secretaries of Planning, Home, Education, Medical 
and Public Health, Labour and Social Welfare Departments and also the 
Chairman, State Social Welfare Board was set up by the government in 1960. 


Another committee to examine the social welfare projects in the 
Third Five-year Plan period was constituted and included legislators only. 
Administrative Board, constituted under the provisions for U.P. Women and 
Children's Institutions Control Act (1956), had limited functions of licensing 
the voluntary organisations and supervising their activities. 


The setting up of these committees and boards (along with the three 
Evaluation Committees) circumscribed the scope of the Social Welfare 
Council (Rajya Samaj Kalyan Parishad). The functions for, which the 
Council was set up (G.O. No. 3880/X X XVI-Sw-434-55, dt. October 7, 1955), 
were diffused to these committees and boards resulting in unnecessary 
duplication and overlapping. Thus sub-committees formed by the Council 
(Parishad) largely remained inactive and ineffective. 


Similarly the commitees etc. instituted at the District level or the level 
of Institutions, Homes or Schemes, like the District Social Welfare Coordi- 
nation Committees, Nagar and Mohalla Sama; Kalyan Samitis, Local Manage- 
ment and Visitor-Boards and the Functional Committee for Demonstration 
Project for the Integrated Services for Child Welfare at Ajitmal Block in 
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Etawah District could not develop any functional relationship with either the 
‘Administration’ or the ‘Rajya Samaj Kalyan Parishad’ (see, Diagram I). 


Thus the objective of coordination was not achieved. Neither the flow of ` 


ideas, helpful in policy-formation could take place, ‘nor could there be 
any citizen participation of any consequénce. For effective coordination, 
participation in policy formulation and agency administration the Council 
should have been put at the centre of .the whole complex of welfare 
administration. Other committees both at the State and other levels 
should have effective channels of communication as well as contacts with 
the Council so that the information, policy-suggestions and the like could 
flow both ways (Diagram II). Similarly the committees and boards at the 
District level should be inter related. The existing pattern defeats the very 
purpose of coordination and citizen participation; it infact impedes the suc- 
cessful role of policy formulation by these committees/boards. 
Case of a Block-level Committee 
To illustrate the point made above we have chosen for study the Func- 
tional Committee for Demonstration project for the Integrated Services for Child 
Welfare at Ajitmal Block in Etawah District, its organisational structure, 
. functions, and relationship with other bodies. 
The Governor of Uttar Pradesh set upa Functional Committee (G.O. 
No. 4823 (i)/KXXVI-SW-268/60 dt. 26/28 March, 1964) comprising the 
following: l 
1. Pramukh of the Kshetra Semiti (Block Samiti) .. Chairman. 
2. Project Executive Officer .. Vice-Chairman 
3. Two women members. of Kshetra Samiti to be 
nominated by the Pramukh. f .. Members 
4. Two representatives of the voluntary organisations 
working in the field of women and child welfare 
including one of the Indian .Council of Child 


Welfare EE » 
5. A representative of the State Social Welfare 

Advisory Board " a 

Block Development Officer x: » 


7. Medical Officer Incharge of the Primary SERA 
Unit and the Lady Doctor 


8. A representative of Planning Action and Research 


93 


Institute, Lucknow. " Y 
9. Sub Deputy Inspector of Schools ' is T 
10. Additional Block Development Officer (Chief ` 
Child Welfare Organiser) .. Secretary 


According to the above government order, the Committee was entrusted with 
the responsibility of looking after this project for the successful implementation 
of the programme at the Block level. 
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The Committee was, so constituted that it comprised officials of the Plan- 
ning, Health and Education Departments, and non-officials of the Block Samiti 


and other voluntary organisations. The aim was to achieve coordination , 


between various Departments of the government and the governmental set up 
and the voluntary organisations. 


Since the Committee was responsible for the successful implementation 
of.the scheme, it was expected that the Committee would take policy decisions, 
‘do programme planning and help in the administration of the project. 


The project was running on an experimental basis, and the scheme could 
be extended only after its successful implementation in the Ajitmal Block. This 
made the Committee's role all the more important. 


But it was noticed that the experiences—successes and failures, in policies 
and programmes—were not fed back to any of the Committees and administrative 
-executive at any: levels, District or the State, except to those who were members 


of the Committee 


The State level Coordination Committee for Child Welfare, the Rajya 
Samaj Kalyan Parishad, or the sub-committee on Child Welfare of the Parishad did 
never had any opportunity of sharing with the working and experiences of this 
‘Functional Committee’. None of these Committees also ever reviewed the work 
of this Committee, nor any opportunity ever arose when any of the State level or 
District-level bodies could have given any suggestion or deliberated with the 
Block-level Functional Committee. 


If the Parishad was made a nucleus, the rest of the committees need not 
have to be nominated or constituted by the Governor alone. The Parishad 
could have made its sub-committees more effective, and the broad policies regar- 
ding the District level and Block level committees could have ‘emanated from 
the Parishad itself. A system could have been evolved by which different 
committees operating at various levels could emerge as well-knit bodies so as 
to facilitate the flow of information, ideas, policies, etc. in either way. 


Organisational Set-up of the Depariment 

The Policy 
execution wings of the government. Social Welfare, as it is, has two facets: 
Statutory and Non-Statutory. Statutory welfare services are provided under 
the obligations and sanctions of some Acts of the State. The policies of such 
services are indicated in the legal instrument itself. Legislative functions are 
the sole responsibility of the State Legislature. These policies are Broader 
Policies. The government is called upon to effect its programmes within the 
framework of these Broader policies 








However, there are other aspects of both statutory and non-statutory 
services, which need a Policy-frame, necessary for the actual functioning or 
operation of Acts and services. The responsibility of the Cabinet of Ministers 
in general and the Minister of the subject concerned, in particular, is to 
enunciate these policies to be implemented by the executive or administrators. 


` 
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The Secretariat, headed by a Secretary, helps the Minister in the formulation 
of sucha policy. These may be called Middle-range Policies. This, infact, has 
far reaching consequences for B:oader Policies as well as for the administration 


of services. The Minister is the pivot; but if he, as sometimes happens, has | 


either the brains nor courage to evolve a policy of his own, the Secretary helps 
him in formulating such a policy (Cf. Lepawsky, 1965, p. 64) 


There are the ‘policies’ which need be evolved in the execution of the 


‘Social Policy’ so enunciated, as to transform it into Services. This is the execu- 
tive aspect, and is done at the Directorate level. This may conveniently be 
termed as Departmental Policy (s). Policies in regard to the personnel, progra— 
mme planning and administrative procedures fall in this category. 


There is yet another level where there is need for evolving ‘policies’, and 
this is the field level. The homes, institutions, projects, schemes and progra- 
mmes are the actual services rendered to the community. The policies here 
relate to the admissions, maintenance, discharge, referal. to other agencies, 
training and education, etc., of the inmates, types. of programmes to be under- 
taken in an area, type of people to be associated with the programme (relating 
to constituency and clientele), ways and means to popularise the agency or the 


service. These are some of the areas where policies are needed. These, however, . 


cannot be dictated from above. This group of policies, sometimes used inter- 


B 


changeably with Decisions (making) in general administration, may be called . 


Field-Policy (s). 


Broader Policies have their roots in. the authority of Legislative bodies. 


In the absence of any Social Policy Statement, Broader Policies flow from the . 


Constitution of the country, various Laws and Acts enacted by Parliament and 
State Legislature and the pronouncements of the government on the floor of 
the House of Parliament or State Assemblies. They also - get influenced by the 
policy resolutions of the party in power. 


In Uttar Pradesh pieces of legislation ,enacted before and after indepen- 
. dence also, indicate these policies. The U.P. First Offender's Probation. Act 
= the U.P. Prisoner's Release on Probation Act, the Nayak Girls Protection Act, the 
.U. P. Minor Girls Protection Act, the U. P. Suppression of Immoral Traffic 


in Women Act, the Untouchability (offences) Act, the U. P. Children’s Act, 


the U.P. Women and Children’s Institutions (control) Act, etc., are some of the 
Acts reflecting State’s Social Policy. Similarly, the measures which could not 


so far be translated into Acts may give the shortfall in the Policy. For example, | 


the Bill to prevent Beggary, and the measures to check misuse of the 
earnings from the Temples etc,, have not been pushed through, and there is lag 
in policy in these regard, 

By and large the Centre has actively entered the arena of shaping Social 
Policy on a uniform basis. The Central Acts viz. Suppression of Immoral 
Traffic in Women and Girls Act, Probation of Offenders Act, have been enacted. 
Thus the role of the States in framing Social Policies is getting restricted in 
certain spheres like Social Defence. Initiative may, however, be taken in other 


` 


IN 


m 
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spheres like the care, rehabilitation and employment of handicapped persons. 
The State Legislature, it may be seen, have not enacted any new social legis- 
lation covering new problem-areas. 


The Middle-range policies have been inconsistent. "The scuttling of many 
welfare programmes, low priority in terms of financial allocations, stagnation 
in the growth of existing schemes and lack of expansion of other desirable 
services testify to the statements made hitherto. 


The Departmental Policies are also deficient in regard to the personnel, 
programme-planning, renderence of services and administrative procedures. 
Qualifications, training requirements, pay-scales, promotion channels, etc. of 
the different categories of workers are not well defined. In spite of the need 
for Case Work and Group Work services and Community Organisation in the 
urban and rural communities, the same have not been provided; the programmes 
have been arbitrarily selected. No attempt has ever been made to gather facts 
about the existing social problems. The absence of a Statistical, Research and 
Publication Division at the Directorate level amply explains thesituation. The 
Harijan Welfare wing has such a Division which-is manned by non-technical staff. 
Similarly the administrative procedures have not been reoriented to suit the 
needs of emerging welfare administration; for example, channels of communica- 
tion are the same as practised in other bureaucratized administration: Government 
orders, Demi-Official Letters, Circulars, Notes and Orders pass through the 
hierarchy of an Office Assistant to the Director/Secretary for final disposal. 


The ‘Field Policies have not emerged at all. In the absence of trained 
social workers manning the services atthe field level, there is neither a pro- 
gressive review nor change, if there is any need, in the ‘field policies. The 
following cases will illustrate the point: 


“The -Assistant Superintendent of a Childrens Home was not clear 
about the ‘policy’ regarding the education and training of the inmates. 
She was not able to spell out the basis of classification or categorization of 
inmates on which the training programme of the Home was based. She was 
not aware of the rehabilitation and after-care of the inmates after their release." 


“Similarly another official of a Foundling Home could not explain to 
a batch of Social Work students during a field-work assignment about the 
policy of the agency regarding the ‘religion’ of the children and ‘religious 
prayers done by them in the Institution. She told the students that the 
children admitted to the Home belong to the religion, to which she belongs". 


None ,of them, however, were aware of the 'Foster-Home' arrangement, 
‘Adoption Laws’, etc. l 


These are some of the situations where the ‘Field Policies’ are not only 
important but have a great bearing on the ‘Broader Policies’ of the State 
(secularism) and the development of personality of the inmates (chalking out 
training programmes and educational plans according to the aptitude of the. 
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child, providing home-like atmosphere in Foster Home, and substituting Family. 


for the Residential Home). 
Formulation of Welfare Policies in Uttar Pradesh 


In practice, however, Broader Policies, Middle Range Policies and 
Departmental Policies do not have a distinct origin (Diagram III); these 
largely originate from the Cabinet, Ministry concerned, Secretariat, and some- 
times from the Directorate 


The Acts and their concomitants which form the kernel of Broader 
Policies are framed by the Secretaries, Law Department and the like but the 
‘decisions are earlier taken by the Cabinet. These Bills are presented by the 
Minister concerned in the Legislature to become Acts. Rarely, if at all, has the 
U. P. Legislature considered Private Bills in the field of Welfare. 


Similarly, decisions regarding the creation cf a new ministry, merger of 
two ministries or grouping of the related departments are at the discretion of 
the Chief Minister. The Cabinet is an important organ in such matters. For 
example, there existed two separate Ministries of Harijan Welfare and Social 
Welfare before their merger in 1962 in spite of their work being similar. 
‘The decisions regarding the creation, merger and dissolution of a Depart- 
ment or a Wing of a Department are policy matters largely decided by the 
Cabinet. The merger of Harijan and Social Welfare, Probation with Social 
Welfare, disbanding of Women Welfare Wing, making Probation an ad-hoc 
scheme etc., are such policies that are decided upon by the Ministry as well as 
the Cabinet. The Civil servants play an important role in shaping these policies. 


However, policies like merging Probation and Reformation, keeping the 
post of Chief Probation Officer in . abeyance, opening of new Homes and 
Institutions in U. P. emanated both from the Directorate and the Secretariat. 
Final shape to these policies is given at the Secretariat level only. Simillary 
other Departmental Policies regarding personnel, programme planning and 
administrative procedures have a set pattern in the government. 


In such a rigid framework there is little scope for any deviation. It is 
precisely for this reason that most of the Boards and Committees appointed 
to advise the government on matters of Social Welfare remained ineffective 
For instance, the Rajva Samaj Kalyan Partshad, appointed by the Governor under 
` the Chairmanship of Minister of Social Welfare, to advise on Social Welfare, 
coordinate welfare activities and improve social services in the State remained 
an inaffective organ in relation to the administrative machinery of the State. 
Similarly other committees were largely dysfunctional. 


The ‘Groups’ in Policy Determination 

Policy determination is not a function of one individual. Good policies, 
observed Trecker, “grow out of a process of participation on the part of many 
individuals and groups. They are evolutionary and flow out of operations to a 
very great extent” (1950, p. 261) 


= 
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Diagram—III 


Cabinet of 
Ministers 


State 
Legislature 






Ministry of Harijan and 
Social Welfare 
1. Minister 

2. Dy. Minister 










3, Parliamentary 
Secretary 







Secretariat 


1. Secretary 
12. Additional/Joint Secretary 
3. Deputy Secretary 


4. Asstt. Secretary & Supdt. 
etc. 












Directorate 
1. Director (H & S. W.) 
2. Dy. Director (Men) 


3. Dy. Director (Women) 
4. Dy. Director (Harijan) 
5. Chief Probation Officer 
6. Asstt. Directors 
7. Accounts Officer 
8. Office Staff. 


Processes in Policy Determination 
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At present the policy determination is limited to the Minister or his 
departmental Secretary or top executive(s) (in the Directorate) of the government. 
In such a situation the policies are bound to be lop-sided. 


The proposals emanating either from the Ministry, Secretariat or the 
Directorate are given a final shape at the Secretariat level (in consultation with 
the Law Ministry and the Ministry of Finance). Thus, in away, there is 
centralization. 


In any case, the policies so determined are devoid of any consideration 
of the actual needs of the community; they do not evolve or flow out of 
‘operations’ at the supervisory or the field levels. The primary considerations 
before the elected political leaders are ‘political’. The civil servants have 
purely administrative considerations and are pegged down to rules and regu- 
lations. The policies regarding Homes and Institutions, Grants-In-Aid to 
voluntary organisation, public relations, the functioning of the Council, Boards 
and Committees and the qualifications, promotion and role of the welfare 
personnel, in Uttar Pradesh, indicate the ‘deep sleep of decided opinion’ of these 
bureaucrats. l 


There is no effective role played by the ‘Staff’, Council or Board and the 
general community in determining the welfare policies. The ideal situation 
would be when facts, suggestions, ideas, experiences etc., flow from every group 
concerned with welfare, and influence policy determination (Diagram IV). 


This calls for reorientation in the present administrative structure and 
outlook of the administrators. It will be very wrong to conclude that the 
Group(—) process in policy determination is hard to achieve in a governmental 
set-up. Freedom from the bureaucratic control erabled many a Western country 
to achieve this objective. 


The Evaluation Committee on Social Welfare, U.P., recommended the setting 
up of a Social Welfare Commission in order to coordinate, integrate and to super- 
vise all social welfare activities in the State conducted by official and non-. 
official agencies. According to the plan, the Commission has to be statutory in 
status, consisting of fifteen members, with representation from the Legislature, 
administration, social workers, from voluntary social welfare organisations and 
experts. The organisational set-up of the Commission was stipulated as: (i) a 
full time paid honorary Chairman; (ii) a Directorate of Social Welfare for the 
implementation of programmes; and (iii) the Director of Social Welfare to act 
as Secretary of the Commission. ‘The Chairman and the members of the 
Commission other than the representatives of tke Legislature, to be nominated 
by the government. à ° 


The Committee visualized the functions of the Commission as follows:— 
(i) advise the government in the framing of the welfare policies and programmes 
of social welfare; (ii) supervise the implementation of welfare policies through 
. the Directorate of Social Welfare. 

The Committee perhaps was not clear about the place of the Commission 
in the existing administrative hierarchy. Consequently it had recommended that 
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the Commission will be responsible to the “Ministry of Social Welfare in the 
execution of the programmes and policy of the State", and: also “the final 
authority in matters of policy and implementation of the Social Welfare 
programmes shall rest in the Ministry of Social Welfare" (1961, pp. 7-8). 


In this connection Jagannadham has pointed out: “The Report (of the 
Evaluation Committee) should have specified more clearly the executive func- 
tions of the Commission vis-a-vis the Directorate of Social Welfare" (1966, p. 
185). He also recommended the formation of a State Council of Social Welfare to 
review the Reports of the “State Board (State Social Welfare Board) and State 
Department of Social Welfare and. of the different subject matter associations" 
(dbid., p. 183). He has further elaborated his idea of State Council of Social 
Welfare and suggested: ‘‘The Uttar Pradesh Report recommends the Coinmis- 
sion to be statutory whereas we recommend the State Social Welfare Board (of 
the Gentral Social Welfare Board) to be made statutory...Board should take the 
initiative to bring together the various subject matter voluntary associations into 
a federally organised State Council of Social Welfare which would be a forum 
of social welfare agencies for free discussion, communication and exchange of 
views, experiences and possibilities: for better and further action" (Ibid., p. 186). 


Jagannadham was, no doubt, critical of the suggestion of the Evaluation 
Committee in respect of the establishment of a statutory Commission. The 
alternative suggested by him again, does not specify the policy-making or watch- 
dog role. of the Council. What he seems to hav: suggested is the creation of a 
federation of social welfare organisations—private and public—on the pattern of 
Coordinating Councils in existence in the U.S.A., and the reshaping of the 
State Board in the States, Our problem, however, is to set in a group process 
in welfare policy determination in which all the ‘group’ participate actively. 


The creation of a Commission did not anticipate this problem since the 
Commission was ultimately made subservient to the Ministry, i.e. the Commission 
was to function under the authority of the Secretariat. The Council is to be merely 
a reviewing body, meeting only once a year and do the enormous job of review- 
ing the work of the Board, State Department as well as the subject matter 
voluntary associations 


Both the studies, Evaluation Committee and V. Jagannadham s ‘Social 
Welfare Organisations’, did not take into account the various State-level Boards 
and Committees (Rajya Samaj Kalyan Parishad, Administrative Board,- Goor- 
dination Committee on Child Welfare and Standing Committee on Social 
Welfare) already set up in the State. They meet most of the requirements 
stipulated by the Evaluation Committee as well as by Professor Jagannadham: For 
example, Rajya Samaj Kalyan Parishad. functions under the Chairmanship of 
the Minister of Social Welfare, the Administrative Board has a non-official 
Chairman and the Director/his nominee, acts as its Secretary. As far as the 
functions of the Parishad are concerned they are similar to those suggested by 
both the studies, for the Commission and the Council respectively. 


m 
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However, the need is to prevent proliferation of Boards, Committees and 
Councils appointed by the government in the same field* in the State. Secondly, 
it is not easy to federate voluntary agencies in a single body: there is a need for 
active efforts from all quarters; and lastly, itis the mentality of the civil 
servants which needs to be reoriented and attuned to the new democratic 
welfare administration. In this connection Trecker has rightly remarked: “The 
use of the group approach in administration calls for a reorganisation of many 
of our habits and for new patterns of thinking. On a deeper psychological level 
it is certain that the ego-satisfactions of the administrator are achieved on an 
entirely new basis. Individual accomplishments are subordinated to group 
accomplishments" (op. cit. p. 13). Unless and until the cleavage between the 
‘deciders’, ‘doers’ and ‘receivers’ is mitigated the welfare policies are bound to 
be merely ‘arm-chair speculations’ of the high-brow executive or administrator, 
and the’ politically entrenched Minister. 


II. 
INTERNAL STRUCTURE OF SOCIAL WELFARE ORGANISATION 
State-level : ; The Direciorate 


Tn all there were 3049 (apart from 9 inspectors and the lower staff under 
` the Harijan Welfare Wing) persons employed in the Department (See, Table 
below) before the women welfare scheme, (keeping the highest number of 
employees), was finally abolished in 1967. The highest number of Officers 
employed was 59 in each of the Probation and Harijan and Social Welfare 

` schemes. 


The Internal Organisation of the Department is given in the Diagram V. 
There is a set hierarchy that exists in the social welfare administration 
of the State; it is evident both at the State and District levels. 


Strength of the Welfare Department (1966) 


1. Director ^ J LA.S. Officer 
2. Deputy Directors 3 l(Man), (Woman), 1(Harijan) 
3. Assistant Directors (including 12 Rank of Assistant Director, Asstt, 
chief Probation Officer). Director (M)-1, and Regional Asstt. 
| | ‘Director (W) 10. 
4. Accounts Officer 1 


5. Probation and Additional 59 57 (Districts) and 2 (Headquarter) 
Probation Officers. : : 
6. Reformation Officers 7 


7. Honorary Judges, Juvenile 12 The Posts were abolished in 1967. 
Courts I 


8. Honorary Directors, Child 2 
Guidance Clinics. 


* The U. P. government has announced to set up another Commission for Harijan Welfare 
and a separate Committee for Youth Welfare and Development in’ the budget session in | 
March, 1969. 
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9. 
10. 
i 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
20. 
28. 
29. 


30. 


31. 


Superintendent, Approved 2 
Schools 

Psychologists, Child Guidance 2 
Qlinics 

(Lady) Recreation Officers, 2 
Child Guidance Clinics 
Assistant Superintendents, | 8 
Observation Homes 
Superintendents Beggar Homes 2 
Superintendents of Women and 9 


_ Childrens’ Homes 


Rescue Officer ` l 1 
Assistant Superintendents 10 
District Shelters etc. 


. Principals, Schools for Deaf, — .4 


Dumb and Blind. 


Youth Welfare Officer ] 
Head Matron 1 
- Matron ; 1 
Asstt. Matrons 2 
Asstt. Development Officers 628 


Gram Sevikas l f 1622 


Asstt. Development Officers ¿ 4 
(W) 


Additional Development 1 
: Officer 

Lady Doctor 1 
Instructors 70 
Directorate Staff . 6 
` Third Class Staff 211 
Fourth Class Staff. 

District Harijan and Social 
Welfare Officers. 59 

Total 3049 


The Personnel 


The Director is the executive-head of the Department. 


After-care Home 2; Protective Homes 
5; Children Home 1; Rescue 
Home 1. as UM 


Administrative control of PARI. 
Home for destitute women 
Shishu Niwas, Kanpur. 


: Home for destitute women 
i D H 


on planning budget. 

361 on Social Welfare budget 

and others on Planning budget 
Integrated Child Welfare Project under 
PARI 


- Assistant Instructress. 29; In Schools, 


21; Beggars’ Homes 8; Approved 
Schools- 12. 
Personal Asstt. 1 
Section Incharge 4 
including Directorate, 
women welfare and other 
and excluding Harijan 


Offices in Districts 


Head Assistant 1 
Districts, 


schemes 
^ Welfare 


Excepting -the 


first Director (Mr. Bhagwat Narain), all the subsequent incumbents have been 
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drawn from Indian Administrative Service. The Director is responsible for the 
execution of the welfare policies framed by the State government. He is also 
the ex-officio Secretary of the Rajya Samaj Kalyan Parishad and the Administrative 
Board. He is also a member of the Coordination Committee on Child Welfare 
and the Standing Committee on Social Welfare. "These positions he has not 


been able to exploit to any appreciable advantage of the Department in regard 


to establishing liaison with the representatives of the community and also for 
making progressive changes in ether the policies or the programmes. 


In the Administrative hierarchy the Director is at the top of the Directorate 


but below the Secretary of the Department of Social Welfare. For sometime, 


the Director and Secretary, and Additional Director and Additional Secretary, 
Social Welfare, were not bifurcated; the Director was also the Secretary, and the 
Additional Director was Additional Secretary of Social Welfare. This perhaps 
helped in avoiding delays, and also saving many schemes of Social Welfare 
from getting bogged down at the Secretariat level. After only a couple of years 
of existence of the Department, this arrangemen: was dispensed with (It happen- 
ed immediately after Mr. Radha Kant, L.A.S. and Mr. A.K. Singh, I.A.S. left 
the Department). In the initial stages senior I.A.S. Officers were appointed 
Directors of the Department of Social Welfare; but gradually the Department 
was relegated to a secondary position and mostly junior officers or the officers 
who could not be placed in the Districts or the Secretariat were posted in the 
Department of Social Welfare. The result was that so far (from 1955-1967), 
twelve persoris had held the post (Evaluation Committee in 1961, had enumer- 
ated nine such changes). This has been detrimental to the balanced growth 
of the Department. x j 


The functions of the Director are vital to the growth of the Department, and 
his responsibilities are greater in a Public-Welfare set-up. For example, in 
California, U.S.A., the responsibilities of the Director of Public Welfare Depart- 
ment are: administration of the Department’s activities; to observe and report 
to the Governor and the Board on conditions of public welfare; to evaluate and 
promote the programme objectives and public understanding of welfare progra- 
mmes; to, maintain legislative relations and represent the Department before 
legislative committees; to maintain relationships with the public, and represen- 


tatives of national, State and local agencies; to meet the press, private welfare- 


agencies; to represent the Department before groups at conferences, meetings 
and hearings; and to act as Secretary of the Social Welfare Board (Cf. Vasey, 
1960, pp. 406-7). 


The Director of Social Welfare in Uttar Pradesh, it may be.seen, does not 


and cannot perform many of these functions under the existing set-up. It is 
commonly seen that he acts in a traditional bureaucratic manner and is engrossed 
in Files and Notes and Orders, managing the affairs of the establishment. 
Commenting on the role of a Director of Public Welfare Department, Vasey 
wrote: “....the duties of the Director are not primarily related to the internal 
managément of the Department, but rather are in large part designed for acti- 
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vities which one might say represent the Department in and to the community, 
and develop support for policies affecting the department. Indeed, the res- 
ponsibility for internal management in (this) State agency is largely assigned 
to a Deputy Director" (Jbid., p. 407). ` EE 


The Department of Social Welfare, U.P., has Deputy Directors, looking 
after the schemes of women welfare (now disbanded), another Deputy Director 
looks after the Harijan Welfare — Education and development—schemes; there is 
a Deputy Director supervising other general schemes—Education of the Handi- 
capped Children, Social and Moral Hygiene Schemes, Probation and Refor- 
mation Wings—of the Department. He also supervises general administration. 


Deputy Director (Women) was incharge of the women welfare scheme 
even before its merger with Social Welfare. Deputy Director (Harijan schemes) 
belongs to the Department of Education. The third Deputy Director who is 
senior in hierarchy in the Department, belongs to the Uttar Pradesh Civil Service. 


Deputy Director (W) is associated with the Department for a considerably 
long period; previously she was Assistant Director. Deputy Director (H) is 
not connected with the Department, and looks after only Education, Scholarships, 
Grants etc. to the Harijans. The Deputy Director supervising general adminis- 
tration and schemes etc., like the Director, also does not stay for sufficient time 
in the department. f 


So the Assistant Directors are the only links between the ‘field workers’ 
and the ‘top executives’. With the abolition of the women welfare scheme 
(Mahila Mangal Yojna) the Regional Assistant Directors are no more in the 
service of the Department. At present there are three Assistant Directors, one 
of them looks after the Probation and Reformation Schemes (designated as the 
Chief Probation Officer), another looks after the Homes and Institutions, and 
the third one looks after grants-in-aid etc. 


The Accounts officer is one of the ‘technicals’ administering finances, 
accounts, auditing, budgeting, etc. I 


Personal Assistant, Head Assistant, Incharge of various sections do the 
secretarial work. There is no Research, Statistics and Publications Division. 
The Statistical section exists in the Harijan Welfare Wing manned by ‘non- 
technicals’. 


The Working of the Directorate : 


The administration from the Directorate down to the lower levels of the 
District and the Block is ‘Linear’ in its structure. The Directorate functions in 
typically old fashioned offices where the procedures are routinized; authority 
bureaucratized!, and functions ‘red-taped’. The papers—orders, proposals, 
schemes—pass through a set channel from the lowest to the top functionaries. 
Decision-making has not been democratized; decisions are still made by or in 
the name of the highest executive, by one person only. | 
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Occasionally informal consultations are made by the Deputy Directors 
with the Director, and the Assistant Directors with the Deputy Directors; but 
the Staff Conference is a rare thing. The personnel posted at the District and 
Block levels, and in the Homes, Schools and Institutions, do not get oppor- 
tunities to deliberate on problems facing them. Only once a year the Officers’ 
Conference is held at the headquarters which is not a very satisfactory 
arrangement. ce ` 


Division of Work 

The Directorate is divided into departments/Wings and Sections. This 
division, and the distribution of responsibilities of their work to various officers 
are also not based on scientific classification of subjects; it is rather arbitrary. 
Jagannadham had suggested the reorganisation. of Directorate(s) of Social 
Welfare on the pattern followed by some of the States inthe U.S.A.; he suggested 
specialized Bureaus headed by a competent chief of every Bureau viz. Social 
Defence Bureau; Bureau for the Handicapped; Bureau for Women, Children 


and Youth and the Aged; Social Development Eureau, or Bureau for Scheduled ` ` 


Castes and Backward Classes; Grants-In-Aid and Counselling Bureau; and 
General Administration and Accounts Bureau (op. cit. p. 139). 


Whether the reorganisation* is made by splitting the services according 
to ‘fields of social work’ and then regrouping them in Bureaus; or by making 
‘Divisions’ and putting various programmes under these Divisions; or even by 
maintaining the present nomenclature of ‘Departments’ and ‘Wings’, the real 
problem is the rationality of such a regrouping, taking into consideration 
the needs, speciality and requirements of every. service or programme and 
then grouping them together, to be headed by a competent person. Another 
important thing is the intra departmental (Bureau or Division) coordination to 
ward off the dangers of delays, duplication and draining of talents of the 
employees. 


III 


Public Welfare Administration at the Local Level; District Officers 


At the local level i.e. at the District level, there are number of offices, 
Homes and Institutions of Social Weifare. Particularly the KAVAL towns 
and big cities have a large number of them. Apart from the District Offices 
mostly located at the District headquarters town, there are no other sub-offices etc. 
in other tehsil-towns, of the District, 


District Harijan and Social Welfare Offices and Probation Offices are 
situated in every District. Some Districts have Reformation Offices, Juvenile 
Courts, Child Guidance Clinics and Schools for the Handicapped Children; 


* New Jersey Department of Institutions and Agencies has five Divisions under whieh 
there are a number of Bureaus; only Bureau of Legal Affairs is independent and func- 
tions under the control of the Commissioner of Welfare. 


ye 
H 
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Homes for Women, and Children, and Sanskar Ashramas (for scheduled caste 
children) are sometimes located in other towns. 


Line of Communication and Inter-relationship of Public Welfare Agencies at the District level 

Line of Communication, hierarchy and inter-relationship of various public 
welfare offices and agencies at the District level have been studied, (Diagram VI), 
the Agra District being a case in point. 


At Agra there exists the District Harijan and Social Welfare Office 
(DHSWO); there are two officers posted in the District, one of whom looks after 
Harijan Welfare and the other one Social Welfare. There is a School for the 
Deaf and Dumb children under a Principal; an Inspectorate of Women and 
Childrens’ institution with an Inspector attached to the DHSWO; a Sanskar(—) 
Ashrama for the children of scheduled castes in one of the towns of the District; 
Home for the foundlings and a Protective Home for women. There are other 
offices: District Probation office, Reformation office, and agencies like the Child 
Guidance Clinic, Juvenile Court and an Observation Home for delinquent 
children. ` 


Except for the Honorary Director, Child Guidance Clinic, all other officers 
and agency-executives have been put under the administrative charge of the 
Additional District Magistrate (Planning) or the Additional District Magistrate 
(Executive). 


The Additional District Magistrates have control over these a gencies under 
the delegated powers of the District Magistrate. The financial control (drawing 
and disbursing powers), functioning of the office or the agency, leave, tour progra- 
mmes, disciplinary control etc., of these agencies is that of the District Magistrate. 
Annual Confidential Reports of these officers, recommendations for the appoint- 
ment of members of various local Committees and Boards, appointments. of 
class IV employees, etc. are done by the District Magistrate (A.D. M. on behalf of 
the D. M.). Under the U.P. Women and Children Institutions Control Act, the 
authority to grant licences to these Institutions rests with the District Magistrate.. 


Between these agencies also there is no functional coordination. Even 
agencies like the Reformation office, Juvenile Court, Child Guidance Clinic 
(schemes of the U.P. Children Act) which should have maximum coordination 
and day-to day coniacts do not maintain any liaison with one another. For 
example, it was found that the Court does not consult the Reformation Officer 
while deciding a case; no case was ever referred to the Child Guidance Clinic 
for examination; and the Reformation Office too has never cooperated with the 
Clinic in getting referrals from the Bal Kalyan Samitis. The Cliniceand the 
Observation Home-are located in one building and even then the children 
housed in the Observation Home are not put to examination in the Clinic. 
The Clinic, on its part, has not made any efforts to establish contacts with any 
of these agencies ‘since it considered itself to be completely independent. 


The routine type of communication with the Directorate by the District 
level officers is done directly. The District level officers are forbidden to comm- 
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unicate directly with the Secretary and the Minister of the Department. 
Important correspondence regarding finances, establishment of new Institutions, 
inspection by an higher officer, explanations regarding delays or lapses in the 
implementation of certain schemes and programmes, new proposals, is done 
through the District Officers (Additional District Magistrate/District Magistrate 
of the District). 


THE FLUID DISTRICT WELFARE ADMINISTRATION 
Nucleus of Social Welfare 


It may be seen that most of the agencies at the District level function as 
independent units. In cases where the Incharge oi the scheme is non-gazetted 
officer, he considers himself responsible to the District Magistrate or the Director 
of Social Welfare. This has happened because most of the departments at the 
District level are ‘period pieces of history’ which came into being at considerable 
intervals under different authorities at the State level. And even after the - 
merger of various schemes no effort was made to effect coordination and develop 
a pattern of administration which may be efficient, streamlined and fool-proof 
with clearly stated powers and responsibilities of each functionary. At those 
places where the work of various Homes and Institutions is looked after by the 
DHSWO, it is only by way of local arrangement made by the District Magistrate 
and not because of the policy of the Directorate 


It may be recalled in this context that the (Assistant) Social Welfare 
Officer, before the merger of Harijan and Social Welfare was a drawing and 
disbursing officer, exercised delegated powers in the appointment of certain 
categories of employees, and inspection of schools of the handicapped etc. This 
power has now been withdrawn. I 


Delegation of Powers 

The delegation of power is an accepted principle of administration; unless 
certain powers are delegated by the top executive to the subordinates schemes and 
programmes cannot run promptly and efficiently. The delegation of power 
does not, in any way, minimize the role of the chief executive, no matter how 
much power is delegated to the subordinate staff, the leadership, the under standing 
of the programmes, the skills and vision of the Chief Executive are always important 
in administration. Our study shows that the delays in grants-in-aid, snags in 
administration of various schemes, and confusion about the role of the adminis- 
trators in various situations, particularly in relation to voluntary agencies and 
other public agencies in the District, and hesitation in respect to decisign-making 
in'situations warranting immediate action are all mainly due to the fact that the 
officers (of not only the DHSW office but also Probation, Reformation etc.) | 
have not been given any powers whatsoever 

As is the case at the Directorate level where certain powers are delegated 
to the Deputies and Assistant Directors, certair powers need also be delegated 
to the District Officers. 


‘unit should be created at the District level. 


- - 
` 
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Layering’ in Administration 


William H. Newman while discussing the dangers of ‘layering’ in admini- 


stration observed: “Another communication difficulty that is accentuated by 


added level of supervision is that of ‘layering’. In its narrow sense, ‘layering’ 
réfers to an insistence that communications’ flow exclusively up and down the 
channels of command. This going ‘through the proper channel’, often results 
in a communication passing through several layers. of supervision in order to 
get from one part bf the enterprise to another” (1955, p. 264). The social welfare 
administration presently in existence has numerous layers. Particularly the 


_ ‘field services’ have been put under several layers at the District level thus 


impeding the flow of communication. Our suggestion of creating a ‘Nucleus 
of Welfare Administration’ at the District level should not be construed as an 


‘addition to the existing ‘layers’. Our suggestion is to do away with the un- 


necessary control of the ‘generalist’ administrators at the District level. In this 


context, however, we are inclined to agree with the suggestion of Professor - 


Jagannadham that the Directorate of Social Welfare should serve as the 
Secretariat for the Minister of Social welfare (Ibid, p. 107). And a similar 


a 


Generalist Vs. Specialist in Social Welfare Administration 


Many of the problems that exist at the District as well as the Directorate 
levels, as we understand, are due to the fact that the welfare administration 
at the Secretariat, Directorate and District levels is controlled and , supervised 
by the ‘generalist’? administrators drawn from the civil service. 


~ 


-There is a good deal of controversy in this regard. For example, Harold 
J. Laski, maintained that the expert was hampered in the role of an administrator 


by the close identification which he has with his speciality. He argued that such a 


specialist is cut off from the general public, and is most likely to produce a per- 
fect technical product, irrespective of the fact whether or not. its operation was in 
the public interest (1930; also Bernstein, 1948, -pp. 440-450). On the other hand 


Etzioni in his recent work ‘Modern Organizations’, maintained: “The strain. 
created by lay administrators in professional organizations leads to goal dis- | 
placement. When the hierarchy of authority is in inverse relation to the hierarchy 


of goals and means, there is considerable danger that the goals will be subverted 
Of course, there are’ many other factors which may have such a distorting in- 
fluence; but lay administrators ate more likely to cause displacement than are 
other administrators’ (1965, p. 84). 


The administrators of the Secretariat and Directorate levels, as is the ` 
situation today are ‘generalists’. Only one of the Deputy Directors had some . 
teaching experience in psychology at a School of Social Work (J. K. Institute, 


of Sociology and Human Relations, Lucknow) before joining the State Civil 
Services. Even the officers at the District level and Superintendents of Homes 
etc. are lay-administrators and workers. ‘A majority of officers in the Probar 
tioa, Harijan and Social Welfare Departments do not have any formal training 
in Social Work; most of the Superintendents of Homes are merely graduates 


2 


Y 
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with or without elementary knowledge and background of any of the social 
Sciences. I I 


This appalling situation has led to the displacement of goals of Social Wel- 
fare. Examples are: (i) The grants-in-aid programme instead of strengthen- 
ing the voluntary effort has led to the proliferation of such agencies. (ii) The 
Probation scheme could not imbibe professional values, and failed to use appro- 
priate methods of social work (e.g. case work). Consequently the Probation 
Offices present a court-like appearance (mostly these are situated in the collecto- 
rate) where the probationers are made to pay regular visits and attendance. 
(iii) Due to the lack of professional orientation most of the District Harijan and 
Social Welfare Officers did not profitably employ the method of Community 
Organisation for urban Community development; also the Samaj Kalyan Samiti 
scheme failed due to the lack of initiative of these officers, and hence could not 
become a forum of social action 


Social Services and Welfare Services are no more the business of lay persons. 
Their renderence requires professional skills. So, unlike other fields, their 
administration need be done by specialized personnel. To safeguard the dis- 
placement of goals in social welfare ‘professionally oriented administrator must 
be employed by the government for public welfare administration. Etzioni, 
referring to the ‘rule of professionally oriented administrator averred: “Such 
an administrator is one who combines a professional education with a managerial 
personality and practice" (1965, p. 35). 

There is no doubt that the welfare personnel at the field level must be a 
trained social worker. For any recruitment of Probation, Reformation, Harijan 
and Social Welfare Officers and Superintendents of Homes and Institutions the 
qualifications laid down by the government should. be modified, and only 
trained personnel be recruited. The untrained staff employed by the State 
government should be trained in Schools of Social Work in the State. Sucha 
step was taken to train the Probation Officers when the untrained officers were 
deputed by the government for professional orientation at the Tata Institute of 
Social Sciences, Bombay 


The need of professionally oriented officers is all the more important at 


the ‘supervisory’ and ‘policy-making’ levels. While addressing the probationers 


of the I.A.S. at Mussoorie, Mrs. Achamma J. Mathai, Chairman, Central Social 
Welfare Board observed in this context that ‘one question which is engaging the 
attention of the policy makers and administrators today in the field of social 
administration is whether Secretary or head of the Department of Social Welfare . 
should belong to an administrative cadre or be a professional the Secretary 
of the Department of Social Welfare should be an administrator with general 
understanding of social welfare programmes, the Director of Social Welfare 
should be professionally trained, and with experience in administration in his 
own field.’ Not only the Director but also the Secretary in fact, should be ‘a 


professionally oriented’ person. This, however, is a major policy decision 


warranting immediate attention of the country’s political leadership. 
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A study of other Departments of the Uttar Pradesh State government 
reveals that such an arrangement exists in a number of Departments of the 
government: In the Department of Health the Director of Health services belongs 
to the profession of medicine; the Inspector General of Prisons is not an ‘admi- 
nistrator’, he is promoted from thé Jails Services; in the Department of Education, 
_ there was a special Secretary, Education, recruited from the Education Services, 


and the Deputy Secretary, Education and.the Director of Education are also. 


persons from the Education cadre 


In the initial stages of the establishment of the Department of Social Wel- 
fare, a proposal was mooted to recruit professionally trained persons at the super- 
visory level. The offer was made to two social work educators and administrators 
(both of them are now Directors of two research and training institutions at 
Delhi and Lucknow respectively); but due to the resistance on the part of the 
bureaucrats at that time the proposal remained abortive. We would like to 
suggest that both at the Secretariat and Directorate levels Additional Secretary 
Social Welfare and Additional Director Social Welfare should be recruited with 
specific job demarcation of policy-making for the former and supervision. and 
welfaré administration for the latter; other routine work may be looked after 
by the generalist-administrator. This, however, should not.be construed a 

proposal dividing staff and liné functions as such. l 


-Staff and Line Authority in Social Welfare 


Pa 


. Discussing the Staff and Line functions in the departmental organization of ` 


a public welfare agency, R. Clyde White observed: “Staff administrative units 
and staff personnel are engaged in gathering information, research, and 
planning. On.the basis of their work advice is given to the head of the depart- 
ment or of a division. The head of the department is a line officer; his business 
is action" (1950, p. 105). Another distinction.similar to this.has been made 
by Wayne Vasey on the basis of classification of ‘functions’ : jt is ‘Program’ and 
"*Sávic? in a Welfare set-up (1958, p. 407). i : 

c The Department of Social Welfare, Uttar Pradesh (see Diagram V) has a 
typical hierarchical organization presenting a picture of a type of organisation 


known as ‘line and staff’. The ‘staff function’, of gathering facts, research and ` 


planning, is perhaps the function of the Deputy and Assistant Directors and the 
‘line function’ is performed by the Director and the Secretary of the Department 
"However, in terms of ‘program’ and ‘service’, the District level officers fall in 


Service’ (staff) category of personnel. - . 


No sharp distinction can be made on these lines. The description of the 
functions of the Director, Deputy: Directors, Assistant Directors shows that when 
the Directorate gathers facts, does planning for certain programmes and. makes 
.schemes for the consumption of the Secretariat, 1t does the ‘Staff’, functions, and 
the ‘Line’ functions are performed by the Secretary. So, strictly speaking, in 


State Public Welfare Organisation “pure line and pure staff organization probably 


does not exist" (White; 1950, p. 25). 
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There is more or less a combination of these two roles, particularly at the 


Directorate level. According to Etzioni, this combination of roles “generates 


considerable strain". In those situations “where the line alone issues orders 


. the line tends to be overloaded by demands for decisions, and tends to repel at 


"m 


least some of the professional advice and requests for action of the staff. Line 


` personnel have a large number of other functional requirements they must 


look after. They.rarely comprehend fully the bases of actions requested by the 
staff, and they tend to neglect or at least to under-represent the staff demands 
In the second situation (where the ‘staff’ advises the ‘line’ on various issues and 
also assumes responsibilities for limited areas of activity), “the lower line is 
subordinated to two authorities. at a time. There is a functional division of 
control between: the two authorities, in the sense that professional matters are 
assigned to staff control and all the others to line control. In practice, while ` 
there are some matters that fall clearly into one category or the other, many 
issues can be viewed as either professional or administrative matters or both. 
This leàds to the issuance of conflicting orders and gives the lower in rank the 
opportunity to play one authority against the other" (Etzioni, op. cit. p. 80). 

At present the public welfare administration is in acute want of professional 
sophistication. As has already been pointed out, the -idea behind the appoint- 
ment of social welfare experts and professionals is neither to create a dichotomy ' 


or cleavage between the staff and line, nor is it to design two types of authorities 


(since this experiment in the Department of Medical and Health Services, U.P. 
where the Director is a ‘Professional’ and the additional Director, incharge of 
general administration, is a ‘generalist’ has not proved congenial to the growth 
of the profession; and the medical services to the community), to create confusion 
for the ‘lower line’ and the ‘lower staff? (field personnel at the. District level and 
in Homes and Institutions). The objective is that the ‘strain’ generated by the 
combination of line and staff functions may be shared by the group (s) in admi- 
nistration rather than to be borne by an individual or a very small group of a 
few top executives alienated from real field situations. Reorientation of the 
administrators, decentralization, and delegation of authority are essential pre- 
requisites for the establishment of a Welfare State. The group-process ‘in public 
welfare administration, wherein all the groups concerned with welfare, especially 
the line and staff workers’ groups need to participate and deliberate in policy 
formulation and administration of services. This perhaps is the only remedy 
for the existing unrelated policies and impersonal services operating in the State. 


Democratization and Circular Administration 


This objective can be achieved only when the present structure® of the 
department is drastically changed. There exists a wide gap in the stated 
‘objectives of public welfare’ and the ‘methods’ employed to achieve them. An 
analysis .of the programmes and the organization for administering these 
programmes, reveals ‘cultural lag" in the governmental welfare agencies; the 
structure conforms to the outmoded philosophy of supremacy of the superior 
officer conformity with the traditional rule of the bureaucracy? and blind obedience 


~ 
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to irrational orders, while the purpose is efficient administration of welfare 
services without delay and discrimination and the objectives are democratization, 
application of modern and scientific methods, secularism and socialism, which 
are all new for both the administrators and.the society. For the establishment 
of a Welfare State and the general well-being of the nation, this lag has to be 
covered up and made good. 


The ‘Linear’? pattern of public social welfare administration will only 
widen the existing gaps in public welfare. The alternative is the “Circular 
administration’. It may, however, be noted that “one of the central problems 
of circular administra‘ion is the development of the will to be democratic on the 
part of the majority concerned. Most people crave the benefits of democracy, 
but few are willing to accept the responsibilities entailed. The creative function- 
ing of administration is dependent upon the willingness and the ability 


of the participating membership to enter intothe ‘give and take’ relationship . 


involved in planning and carrying out the program of the agency” (Wilson 
and Ryland, 1949, p. 589). This ‘give and take’ is the very quintessence of 
democracy. ‘The impersonal and authoritarian administrative structure pre- 
vailing today is not conductive to the growtk and development of such a ‘give 
and take’ between the participating individuals and groups in welfare admini- 
stration. It calls for a basic change in the structure itself. The structure is a 
‘process’ which changes according to the ‘will of those who are directing the 
process’. Hence, persons responsible for directing the process of administration 
should change its structure in accordance with the needs of our democratic 
society.” ‘“The plan of organisation of an agency operating on the basis of demo- 
cratic administration might be described a series of concentric circles, with the 
executive and the board in the inner most circle, the units of work with the staff 
and committee serving them in the next circle and the membership at large in 
the outer circle. Administration then can be described as a flow back and forth 
between, these circles; some suggestions about policies, procedures, and program 
plans may start in the outer circle and flow in toward the center; others may 
start in the center and spread outwards; and still others may start in between 


and flow both ways" (Ibid., p. 590). 


The administration of public welfare in U.P. has to emulate this pattern 
and evolve a corresponding structure with the Ministry, Secretary/Director in 
the centre encircled by the State Council of Social Welfare, local Committees, 
Coordinating Councils, Boards, and the clientele or beneficieries and the 
community at large, rather than the administrator be at the top and boss over 


all others in the redundant fashion of a fossilised civil servant in collusion with . 


*Chairocralic'? minister. (Diagram VII). 


x 
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Diagram—VII 
Circular Administration as applied to 
Public Social Welfare Administration} 
Uttar Pradesh. 
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NoTEs 


(1)&(2) Here the expression connotes the non-ra-ional elements of public social 


` 


welfare administration in the State. According to Max Weber bureaucracy is 


responsible for the destruction of personality subjecting it to ‘dehumanizing regi-' 


mentation’ (Mayer, 1943). In Weber's view bureaucracy involves: ‘authority 
based on sheer incumbence in office, and authority based on expertise’ (Gouldner, 
1959). It may be seen that our bureaucracy administering _welfare programmes 
is based on ‘sheer incumbence’ in office (I. A.S., P. C. S.), and not on fhe autho- 
rity based on ‘expertise’ (in social “welfare ‘expertise’ would mean a systematic 
professional training in Social Work) 


* Chairocratic! term refers to the present day ministers who are ignorant lusty, for chair 
and power, and dependent on civil servant for decisions and actions 


(4) The italics in the body of quotations are mine. 
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SOCIO-ECONOMIC BACKGROUND OF NURSES IN AGRA ! 


Smt. SHOBHA SRIVASTAVA 
Research Student, Institute of Social Sciences, Agra. 


Forces of modernity have considerably affected the occupational structure 
of the country. . Traditionally, caste was said to be associated with occupation; 


the fact of birth determined one’s calling. With the onset of the process of 


urbanization and industrialization, duly accelerated by Western - education, 
sciences and technology, a wide variety of new occupations. have sprung 
up. Caste ideology does not provide any specific structures in- regard 
to most ofthe so called “new” occupations. Occupations are cutting across 
the boundaries of caste;. occupations are taking people out of their homes to 
distant places. Social mobility, occupational mobility, and spatial mobility are 
all showing an ever rising trend. Moreover, occupations of the new variety 
require different degrees of training and skill. Depending upon this criterion, 
the occupations are classified as unskilled, semi-skilled, skilled, professional, 
managerial, business etc. This revolution in the economic sphere has 
consequen‘es for the social structure 


The field of medicine has developed into a profession. This profession 
has a hierarchy of personnel: Doctors, Compounders, and Nurses. Each of 
these require considerable training and its practitioners are guided by a pro- 
fessional ethic— a sub-culture, : 


a E 
In this papèr, focus of atteńtion is on the Nursing profession. The 
questions that engage our attention are the following : 
1. Who are the people who- join this profession? What is their family 
background, what are their social and demographic characteristics? 


2. Which factors motivated them to join the professsion? 
3. How does their job affect their personal life? 


4. What is the extent to which they are satisfied with their jab? What 
are.the factors responsible for job-dissatisfaction ? i 


~ 


Am attempt is made in this paper to answer’ these questions based on 
responses ob'ained from a limited sample from the local Hospital. In all 40 
nurses were sorted out for interviews. . The selection procedure was essentially 

toe 3 5 ` ` i 
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positive. Jt may, therefore, make sweeping generalizations difficult, but even . 
then some insight can be obtained into the socio-demographic and other occu- 
pational characteristics of the nurses. 
Age of the Nurses 
The age of the nurses has been shown in the following table. 
Taste 1 
Age group of the Nurses 

















Age-group 20-25 | 26-30 31-35 | 36-4) . 41-45 | 46-50 | Total 
No. of Nurses) 17 E 5 | $9 4 l . 40 
% 42:5 . 25:0 12:5 7:5 10:0 25 100:0 


The above table shows that the majcrity of the nurses, i. e. 67:595, 
belonged to the groups of 20-25 and 26-30: 20:09, to the age-group 31-40 
and remaining 125%, to the age-group of 40-50. Comparatively, nurses of - 
young age constituted the majority of the sample. 

Designation, . Education and Marital Status of Nurses 

The table below shows the designation, education and marital status 
of nurses. 55 per cent of the nurses were unmarried, whereas 32 per. cent were 
married. ‘The table below shows the relationship as regards education, marital . 
status and official designation of the nurses, the remaining 12:5% being widowed | 
or divorced and/or divorcees. 











TABLE 2 
Official designation Marital status 
Education pe een era! Petal | ' 62 
Junior | Senior Un- wid. 
3 staff staff sister [Married | married or 
nurse nurse \ Div. 
1. High School 5 23 6 1G 20 4 34 85:0 
2. Inter — 2 .I 1 I 1 3 7:5 
3. Graduate 1 1 1 2 1 — 3 7:5 
Total i 6 26 8 13 22 5 | --40 | 100-0 
% 15°0 65:0 20:0 32:5 | 55:0 12:5 100:0 


The minimum qualification for entry into the nursing profession is High 
School. But a few nurses with higher educational qualifications, as is evident 
frorn the above of table, also join this prefersicn. Further, appointments in 
the three positions of junior staff nurse, senior staff nurse and sister are based 
largely on experience and partly on performance during the training period 
which lasts upto three years. It, therefore, becomes difficult to establish any 


correlation between official designation and education. 
~ 35 
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So far the marital status of nurses is concerned it cannot be said with 
certainty that most of them are unmarried. The above table would show 
that 18 out of 40 nurses i.e. 45%, were either married or were divorcees 
divorced, or widows. The incidence of unmarriedness, therefore, may be 
regarded as moderate. 


As regards the State of origin, 30 nurses came from Uttar Pradesh and the 
rest from Kerala, Punjab, Haryana and Madhya Pradesh. Such a stratification 
of nurses by State of origin throws no light on inter-State influences over the 
profession. Clues, if any, can be derived from the fact that 62:5 per cent of 
the nurses were Christians, 22:5 per cent Hindus and 15 per cent Sikhs. Further, 
29 nurses came from urban areas. Hence, to sum up, although 57 per cent 
nurses came from Uttar Pradesh, religion. and environmental influences, and 
not state of origin, is a more suitable measure of the popularity of the nursing 
profession among the various sections of girls in India. 


In a profession like that of nursing, financial compulsions are often a 
decisive factor, and hence a detailed study of the economic background of the 
nurses becomes very important. The nurses were, however, reluctant to give 
details of their economic background, and atany rate, none would identify her- 
self as coming from the lower class. From whatever they divulged, one gathers 
that 26 nurses belonged to the middle class and 12 to ‘high family’. The remain- 
ing two refused to answer any question in this regard. Although reliability of 
the responses can be questioned without further evidence, it is unconvincing to 
suppose that those who were in this profession had come mainly to do ‘Social 
Service'. Factors motivating the nurses into this profession could be varied and 
interesting, provided, they are studied in details and sincerely reported. How- 
ever, 24 nurses reported that they joined this profession ‘of my own will’. 


Fob Satisfaction 


For measuring the attitude of nurses towards job, an index was prepared. 
A modified form of Brayfield and Rothe’s index of the job satisfaction was used 
to measure the job satisfaction. This index gave an “over all job satisfaction 
rather than specific aspects of job satisfaction 


Ten questions were asked to measure the job satisfaction. The respon- 
dents were asked to indicate the degree of their agreement or disagreement 
by giving a check, mark at an appropriate place against each of the state- 
ments. ‘The following ten questions were asked: 


I. My job is like a hobby to me. 
- My job is usually interesting enough to keep me away from getting 
bored. 


3. I consider my job rather unpleasent. 
4. I fee] fairly well satisfied with my job. 
5. I definitely dislike my work. 


š 
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6. Ifeelthat I am happier in my work than most of the other people. 
My job is pretty uninteresting. 
8. I find real enjoyment in my work. 
9. Iam disappointed that I ever took the job. 
10. Iam tired with my job. 


Each question was given five response categories and the score given to 
each response category is indicated as follows: 


l. Strongly agree 1 
2. Agree 2. 
3. Undecided 3 
4. Disagree 4 
5. 5 


Strongly disagree 


In this index each statement was taken as a scale indicatinz different degrees 
of agreement. Lowest score (1) was given to strong agreement (Positive) and 
highest (5) records of strong disagreement (Negative). It may be recalled 
that some of the statements were positive, while others negative. Approval to 
positive statements, thus received scores of lower denominations and to negative 
statements scores of higher denominations. In the total of 10 statements the 
scores of the sample population ranged between 10-50. 


Satisfied 10-25 scores 
Neutral 26-35 ,, 
Dissatisfied 36-50 


LE] 


The distribution of total nurses according to their scores was as follows : 


Index of job satisfaction 


Index Frequency Percentage 
Satisfied 32 80 
Neutral 8 20 
Dissatisfied 0 00 
Total 40 100 


It is interesting to note that none of the respondents was dissatisfied with 
the job. Out of the total sample, 80 per cent were satisfied with their job and 
only 20 per cent nurses indicated neither satisfaction nor dissatisfaction. 


> 
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Relationship between job satisfaction and age group is shown in the 
following table :— 
TABLE 3 . 


Age group and job satisfaction 








Age Sroup + Satisfied Neutral Dissatisfied Total 
20—30 19, 8 - ~ 27 
31—40 8 — — 8 
41—50 5 — — I 5 
Total 32 8 — 40 





The table shows that 29:6 per cent nurses of younger age groups . 
showed neutral attitude towards their job. All 13 nurses the age groups of 
31-50 years had mentioned that they were satisfied with their job. It may be 
noted that none of the nurses above 30 years of age had shown either 
-dissatisfaction or neutral attitude. May be the young nurses were more hopeful 
towards their lives and this hopefulness was keeping them neutral rather than 
satisfied. Whereas the elderly nurses had no other alternative for occupational 
change. 


Relationship between job satisfaction and marital status of the respond- 
ents is presented in the following tables:— 


TABLE 4 
Marital Status and job Satisfaction 





Marital Status Satisfied Neutral Total 
Unmarried 16 6 j 22 
Married 12 l 13 
Widow/Divorced 4 J 5 

` Total 32 8 40 





Contrary to the assumption, it was found that married women were all 
satisfied with the job. Among the married, only one had shown a neutral 
attitude. The maximum number of neutral cases was from unmarried nurses. 
All the widows were satisfied with the job. There was only one case of young 
divorced woman of 20 years of age who was neutral. May be the factor respon- 
sible for her divorce was resposible to keep her neutral in the job. However, no 
one was dis-satisfied. 
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The distribution of nurses according to their official designation and job 
satisfaction is as follows 
TABLE 5 
Designation and Job Satisfaction. 








Designation `- Satisfied . Neutral  .. Total 
Junior Staff Nurse 4 2 6 
Senior Staff Nurse 20 6- ` 26 
Sister . : 8 — 8 








The table revéals that the Senior Staff Nurses were satisfied with their jobs 
It may be assumed that promotion and satisfaction with job are positionally 
rotated 
Marital Adjustment 

In the analysis of marital adjustment only married nurses (13 cases) 

had been included: To measure the personal adjustment, an index was prepared 
The following questions were asked (score given to each response category is 
indicated against the response statement). 
1-0 Do you feel that your working in the hospital disturbs your family life? - 


Scores 
Ll yes f l 
1:2 no 0 
1:3 don’t know 0 


2:0 Js your husband happy that you are employed? 


2:1 yes he is happy 3 
2:2 Neither happy norunhappy 2 
2:3 He is unhappy 1 
. 30 How do you think you get along with your husband? 
3:1 Igetalong very well 3 
3:2 Wejust manage. 2 
3:3 I don’t get along very well ] 


40 How satisfied on the whole are you with your husband? 


4] Entirely satisfied 7 
42 Very much satisfied 6 
4'3 Satisfied 5 
4:4 Somewhat satisfied 4 
4-5 Dissatisfied 3 
46 Very much dissatisfied 2 
477 Entirely dissatisfied 


pe 


» 
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3:0 How satisfied on the whole is your husband with your marriage? 
51 Entirely satisfied 7 
5'2 Very much satisfied 
5'3 Satisfied 
54 Somewhat satisfied 
5'5 Somewhat dissatisfied 
56 Dissatisfied 
5:7. Very much dissatified 


= NO og o oc 0 


6'0 Even if satisfied with your spouse, have you ever felt that you might have 


been all happy if married to another type of person? 


61 Never | 4 
6:2 Rarely | 8 
6:3 Occasionally 2 
64 Frequently : 1 


70 Does your husband have faith in you? 
7:1 About every thing 
7:2 About most of things 
T3 About somethings 
7:4 About a few things 
7:5 About nothing 


= NO A a 


The maximum score a nurse can get is 30 and minimum is 7. The range 
of 7 and 30 is classified as follows:— 


Not adjusted I 7—15 

Neutral I 16—21 

Well adjusted 22—30 

The distribution of 13 nurses is as follows :— 

Personal adjustment Frequency 
Adjusted 8 

Neutral 5 

Not adjusted 0 

Bo 


न 


The table shows that none of the married nurses had shown mal-adjustment 


in personal life. Quite a significant number had shown neutral attitude 
. * ! 
towards their personal adjustment, I 
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Whether the age group has any role in adjustment is shown below :— 
TABLE 6 


Age-group and Personal Adjustment 











Age group Neutral Adjusted Total 
20 —30 3 2 5 
31—40 Ew 3 É 4 
41—50 1 3 4 
Total - | 5 8 . 13 


i 


t 











Majority of the nurses of younger age. group 20— 30 years showed 
neutral attitude in their personal adjustment. In older age group majority 
had shown adjustment. In other words with the increase in age, personal 
adjustment also increases. i 

Official designation of nurses and their personal adjustment is as follows: 

| TABLE 7 
Designation and Personal Adjustment 














Designation > No Adjustment Neutral Adjustment Total 
Junior Staff nurse — ds m = 
. Senior Staff nurse — > B Ss 
Sisters ` — 3 5 ,8. 
Total xm 5 8. . 13 


सपा 33049: 40७ E  ——— ———— M Rt tm nN. RI LN YF a परम 
j The analysis of above table reveals that promotion in official designation 
had nothing to do with personal adjustment 
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INDICATORS OF SOUNDNESS 
[JUDGING THE SOUNDNESS OF A MARKETING COOPERATIVE] 


Dro Natu Ram 
Institute of Social Sciences, Agra University, Agra. 


INTRODUCTION 


In the present context soundness is a quality of the business organization. 
The word “Soundness’ stands for reliability, solvency in economic conditions 
and free from errors. `A cooperative organization is not only a business organi- 
zation but also is a socio-economic organization. Therefore, its soundness differs 
from that of private economic organization. In this paper an attempt is made 
to present the facts at three levels: (1) indicators of soundness of the cooperative, 
(2) actual procedure of inquiry into the'soundness, and (3) the examinations of 
the two cases. 


I—Indicators of ‘Soundness! 


To arrive at a conclusion whether a society is sound or unsound the 
following indicators should be taken into consideration: 


(a) Financial Position—-In this context we should see that the society is: 
(i) earning profit every year, (i) it declares a dividend to shareholders, (iti) - 
there are no fictitious assets, (iv) the reserve and other funds are quite adequate, 
and (v) it can raise its capital by way of loans and deposits at a reasonable rate 
of interest at the time of sudden requirements. Any marketing cooperative 
fulfilling the above conditions is undoubtedly sound and in reverse condition 
unsound. 


In judging the financial structure, one should see the working capital, share 
capital, reserve capital, overdues of the Central Bank, outstanding debt of the 





1 These indicators have been analysed by the help of Society's Act, audit's principles and 
by the banking rules. They have been accepted and given by the cooperative*Auditors, 
Supervisors Inspectors, Banking Teachers and other Experts. I 
This case is drawn from a larger study by the author: Working of the Primary coopera- 
tives, district Agra, U.P. Thanks are due to Mr. J.N. Singh and Miss Meera for 
assistance in arranging the data and reports in the form presented. Thanks are also 
due to Dr. D.S. Chaulian for the supply of needful inspiration for the present work. 
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members, members’ deposits, contingencies, expenses and depreciations of stocks 
as per records. 


(b) General Meeting and Decisions—If meetings are held frequently on the 
dates decided by the general body and members are keen? to take part in it and 
pass any resolution after due consideration; the society is thought to be worked 
soundly. Itshould run on its own capital with full cooperation of its members 
who should behave honestly. Decisions should be with the cooperation of the 
members for the benefit of members and in the interest of the members which 
should be the most nearer to the democratic principles. 


(c) Administration —Administration of good sound society means its well 
managed general working and the extent to which it is fulfilling the primary 
objects of its existence. There should be no disputes and no lockouts in the 
cooperative. There should be good relation between the staff and members. 


There should be no defaulters and no decrease in the total members either 
due to internal conflicts or by‘any means. Loans to members should be distri- 
buted in time and should‘be repaid in time. The records should be kept üp-to- 
date and should be kept open to all for seeing and to remove any doubt .of the 
members. But to see the records there must be a fixed time, either daily or 
weckly, to avoid unnecessary interference in the day-to-day working either by 
the visitors or by the record checking persons. ^ 


(d) Dividend—A sound Society must give the dividend to the members 
not only to attract them but also to encourage them. Increase in the total 
dividend per year and also increase in the share of dividend per member indicates 
the soundness of the cooperative. ` 


(e) Membership—Total membership should increase per year not by the 


increase of nominal members but by the increase of ordinary members on which 
its function is based. 


(f) Share and Deposits—Shares and deposits of the ordinary members 
should also be increased. The increase of shares and deposits of the nominal 
members is in part an indicator of soundness of the cooperative society. 


(g) Action for Non-members—The sound society should work not only to 
satisfy its own members or. consumers, but also should work to satisfy the non- 
members or to attract them to become member. -It should work for the promo- 
tion of the socio-economic life of the members and non-members too. It should 
sell and purchase the produced goods of the members and also should do 
processing and storing functions for all. 


* ` 

(h) Some other factors—The increase in the amount of. thrift, size of the 
business and increase in the improvement in the quality of business etc., 
are the indicators of soundness of the marketing cooperative. 





2. See: Section 46(a) of the cooperative bye-laws—Belanganj Marketing Society Ltd, If 
there is presence of two-third members of the total members in every meeting then one 
should understand that members are taking keen interest. 
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- The regular audit, supervision and inspection of a cooperative show the 
degree of care against frauds and failure as well as a care for the soundness. 


II—Actual Procedure of Inquiry into Soundness 


Firstly, the bye-laws of the cooperative should be seen to know its registra- 
` tion number, its length of business, its objectives and its ways of working. 


Secondly, it is very necessary to examine carefully all the records of the 
cooperative concerned in order to find out its financial short-comings and defects 
in the general working pattern. The audit report should also be seen in order 
to see the grade of the society. xt 


Thirdly, one should meet the office bearers and discuss with them all the 
points concerning the society's working pattern such as^financial problems, its 
business; its profit and loss, its defects and improvements needed. ‘These discuss- 
ions will reveal'such points which cannot be known by scrutinizing the records. 


Lastly, it is also very necessary to ask certain questions from some of the 
members whether they-are satisfied with their society or not; what opinion do ` 
they maintain regarding its position; working and other things related to it? 
What facilities does the society provide to the members in marketing or any 
particular business that it performs? During thé course of conversation with the 
members one should put certain questions about the facilities of transport, 
communication of news for the business provided by the society. Some such 
enquiries must also be made from the general public of the locality to find out the 
popularity of the society. 


To go in detailed procedure of enquiry one should consider the following 
points: 


l. Financial condition— Under this consideration we should see whether 
the assets of the society are greater than its liability or not. Does it possess a 
good working capital consisting of: (a) reserve fund, (6) other funds, (c) share 
capital or not? Here other funds consist of charity funds, bad and doubtful 
debt fund, propaganda fund, dividend equilization funds, building funds and 
education funds etc. The society must be able-to raise deposits at a reasonable 
rate of interest to meet the genuine and growing needs of its members at the 
time of their requirements and demands. I 


s i ` `. š 
2. Loans—Loans against the members in a good sound society do not 
remain overdue for a considerable time. In other words the members of a sound 
society pay regularly and in time and they are not habitual defaulters., 


3. JDeposits—A sound society should have a good amount in fixed deposit 
account of members. This amount is very helpful at the time of requirements. 
Besides, it encourages to save something gradually and regularly and thus in the 
long run the society will prove to be helpful to its members by encouraging good 
habits and interest on such deposits. In this wav the society can encourage 
habit for thrift amongst its ‘members. 


* 
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4. Share capital—Share system is a unique system because the amount of 
share money is generally paid in small instalments spread over a couple of years. 
This creates a saving habit among the members and ultimately the members of a 
sound ‘society become solvent and hardly require any help from outside agencies. 
This leads to legitimate and limited expenses by encouraging thrift and self-help. 
The proportionate money is to be deducted by the society from the members: 
selling their produce to the society in order to encourage thrift. 


Moreover, the share money cannot be attached even in a decrée awarded 
by court against the members. "Thus, the greater share money strengthens the 


society's economic position. 


5. Invesiments—1t is a criterion to a society if its surplus money is invested 
in other business, e.g., government securities etc. But it must keep enough 
resources to pay back the amount of such deposits. Investment in post office . 
and government securities is better as it can be turned into ready cash at any 
time. A good cooperative must have its current account with some reliable 


bank specially approved by the department. cus 


6. Reserve Fund—Reserve fund and outside investments are the indicator 
of the soundness. They must be created at least to a reasonable minimum 
limit; though it depends upon the volume of business, size of society and the 
market prices of the commodity. Ordinarily society working for one year must 
have a reserve fund of about Rs. 1000/- annually. Owned capital of a sound 
society should be more.than 50% in any case and preferably 70% to its working 


‘capital 


7. Storage—The function of the produce storing of the members with 
commercial gains for the benefits of members is not only a business function, but 
also is an indicator for the soundness of the cooperative because it shows a 
marketing function that is efficient one on the one hand and a risk bearing. 
capacity of the organization on the other. The building for storing, its functions 
and staff, its gains and reputation all are the part of goodwill, which is further ' 
a part of the soundness of a marketing cooperative society. 


8. "Administration—In the process of administration the following factors 
should be taken-into consideration: (7) Division: of work, (i) Authority and 
Responsibility, (it) Discipline, (iv) Unity of command, (v) Unity of Direction, 
(vi) Subordination of individual interest to general interest, (vii) Remuneration ' 
of personnel, (viii) Centralization, (ix) Order and power flow, (x) Equity, 
(xi) Stability of tenure of personnel, (xii) Initiative, and. (xii) Power: 


- 


Structure. ' : à A 


In the judgement of administration one should keep the above factors in 
view. Administration in the cooperative society, should be made in the 
interest of the peaple with the cooperation of the people and for the benefit of 
the people 


' I I l 
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It should.also be noted that the administration in a cooperative is demo- 
cratic decentralized or democratic centralized. In the case of feudal structure of 
a cooperative organization the administration may be democratic decentralized 
and in unitary structure of the cooperative the administration may be a demo- 
cratic centralized one. Keeping in mind the power structure the administrative 
function should be noted’. 


9. Meeting—In the cooperative business it is the duty of the society or 
board of directors to hold meetings a: least once in a month and the entire progress 
of the organization is placed before the committee for consideration of directors. 
Further programme for the coming month is chalked out properly; modification, 
suggestions and alternations are done after a thorough discussion in the meetings. 
Meetings of the general body are als? required for proper and sound working. In 
a marketing organization general meeting should be held at least once a year and 
twice for those which conduct the business of cereals and oilseeds. In the context 
of meetings above consideration are the indices of a sound society. 


10. Honorary workers—It is essential for the soundness that the honorary 
workers are present to see the working of the organization. If it is left only in the 
hands of paid staff the soundness of society is bound to fail in almost 100% 
cases because their motto may be not to serve with justice and love or with hard 
and honest work at any time but motto may he to work for salary and power. 
Their buréaucratic way of working may fail the socisty. The honorary workers 
should work with their powers in their limits for the benefit and interest of the 
members. Undue pressures should not be exercised from any side. In any 
organization undue pressures become a cause of conflict and failure for the 
organization. It also indicates lack of integration.* 


` 

Ses Membership—It is an important factor in judging the soundness 
of a society. If the majority of the villagers of the area of operation have become 
members in which no: only the socially influencial and respectable persons have 
accepted membership but there must be ordinary villagers; then the society can 
be assumed as a sound membership's society. If the membership of ordinary 
members and nominal members is increasing side by side, then one should say 
that society is covering the population and people are taking interest in their 
organization. In this condition one can say that society is becoming sound by 
its population coverage. On the other hand if the members try to get rid of 





3 Here administration means a process in which ability and willingness of an adminis- 
trator is seen. It is a specialized function which occurs in a greater or lesse degree in 
relation to all business activities 


4 For identification of integration ani disintegration in an organization one should 
consider that conflict in an organization is not the expression of differences in indi- ` 
viduals but of the failure of indivicuals to make their differences contribute to the 
common cause. These differences zre valuable as they represent the specific contri- 
bution that each member is able to make but they necd to be built in together to form 
a new group opinion. . 


V 
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the society by resigning or tempting others to resign it or the society has lost the 
confidence of the public, such society is no doubt a total failure and fit for. early 
and compulso-y dissolution 


12. The Report of Auditor, Supervisor and Inspector—The cooperative audit 


means not only the-examination of accounts and records or only the detection of - 


frauds, errors and misappropriation, but its aim is also to rectify the accounts and 
suggest 'for further betterment. Because it's a. people's organization and its 
“progress means the progress of people; if Auditor has given suggestions for 
further improvement; or the suggestions of the previous auditor is found appli- 
cable for the success of the cooperative then the society should be assumed as 
sound one u 
The function of supervision in a cooperative means not only the guidance 
and control of the works and workers but it also means to perform the business 
of the cooperative and creation of a situation for further betterment. Therefore 
the report and action of the cooperative supervisor should be as a correct indicator 
of working of. the cooperative and about the supervisory functions for the 
further improvement of the cooperative members. Supervision in the society 
should not be like the private business organization "n3 


_ 

Inspection of a cooperative society means to inspect its working viz. 
accounts and other works, and after finding the mistakes, frauds and errors to 
rectify them end guide the workers for furtner success of the organization. The 
aim of the inspection should be not only to detect the errors or frauds but 
to suggest also solutions and ways of improvement of the organization 


Thus a careful and critical report of the cooperative auditor, supervisor 
and inspecto- is also an indicator of the soundness of a cooperative. - 


13.  Ejficiency of the staff —In the present context efficiency means capacity: 


of worker or his workability to do the job by economising the time, labour and 
money in the interest and for the benefit of employer. In a good cooperative an 
efficient staff keeps the records and accounts upto-date. Its accounts are audited 
properly and are kept free from any doubt. The staff and workers should have 
good relations with members and non-members. They know that the records 
and social behaviour are the mirror of the society and for its working position. 
‘An inefficient staff keeps the records in a haphazard manner. There are more 


chances for misappropriation and frauds. ` In such case the soundness cannot be. 
. maintained 


“ 


Inefficiency of the staff may be found due to' unsuitable appointment 

For instance an auditor gets appointment for thé storing function in a cooperative 
marketing society and at tlie same place a person trained in storing function is 
appointed as auditor to draw handsome salary by the. support of influencial and 
powerful person of the same organization, or the appointment of engineering 
graduate for account keeping and appointment of account knowing person for 
engineering work. Thus inefficiency of the staff may be partly due to wrong 
. appointments and partly due to improper training. In the proper training suffi- 
„cient skill, arand knowledge to do the particular job should be imbibed in the 
worker through guidance, Individual must have overall competence for his duty. 
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At the procedurial level the above points should be taken into consideration 


for judging the soundness of a marketing cooperative 


III— Two cases examined? 

On the basis of above indicators two cooperative marketing organizations, 
located in one locality, dealing the same commodities for the interest and 
benefits of the members in the city of Agra, have been selected. 




















mil 
(a) Examination of economic soundnéss—To judge the economic soundness 
the balance sheet of the marketing cooperative society Belanganj Ltd., i.e., named 
as ‘A’ and the Cooperative Marketing Federation, Belanganj, 1.e., named as?'B' 
are taken into consideration. , 
Tasie l 
The Balance Sheet for the year 1966-67 
Items l Cooperative ‘A’ Cooperative ‘B’ 
Assets - है Amount ia Rs. Amount in Rs. 
l. Opening balance. 2,413: 62 344°48 
2. Fixed deposits - I 1,00,335:32 9,013:31 
3. Loans on individual members 1,43,940°37 20,805:44 
aj 4. Intereston members 3,540:90 121°56 
5. Stock in hands i 4,457: 34 405 ' 73 
6. ‘Other funds to receive 66, 252°87 408 +00 
I | Total 3,20,940- 42 81 ,098:52 
Liabilities Amountin Rs. Amount in Rs. 
1. Deposits and others 13,361:28 772: 70 
2. Management : 1,796:31 ; 169: 23 
3. Other Funds to pay 1,14,391'10 439'0] 
4, Other Funds 1,18,165°83 816:58 
J 5. . Reserve funds 32,040°28 340 ' 00 
i - 6. Total to be paid 2,79,755:27 26,975°42 
,7. Profit (including profit of input supply) 17,950: 59 1,585:58 
| Total 3,20, 940-42 51,098- 52 








5 To judge the soundness two homogeneous marketing cooperatives, viz. A—The 

. Marketing Cooperative Society Belanganj Ltd., Agra; B—The Marketing Cooperative 
Federation Belanganj Ltd. Agra, U. P. have been selected by purposive sampling 
method. The reference period is 30.6.1966— 30.6.1967. The information has been 
collected from the office records and by interviewing the members. The information 
has also been taken through the partly structured and partly unstructured schedule- 
cum-questionnaire, 
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The above table shows that the society ‘A’ is economically more sound than 
the society *B'. The opening balance, fixed deposits, interests on members, 
stocks in hands, of loans to receive and loans on individual members are the 
basis for the business and these are more in amount in the cooperative ‘A’ than 
that cf the cooperative ‘B’. This is partly due to its larger membership and 
partl? due to the frequent transaction of the members. In the society ‘A’ the 
competition was destructive in nature. I 


The liabilities of the cooperative ‘A’ are more than that of the cooperative 
‘B’. The reason is that the society ‘A’ is attracting the non-members through 


the effective and prompt services ofthe members and the society ‘B’ lacks for 
‘such activities, ° 


(b) Other factors for Soundness—To judge the soundness of a cooperative 
socicty from the auditor’s report, supervisor’s report, from the members’ register, 
from the deposits’ register, from the shares’ register, from the meetings’ register 
and Jom tne credit issue and repayment’s register, the trend of incline and 
declime should be seen. It should be noted as shown in table 2. 





TABLE 2 


The condition of the cooperative of the year 1966-67 


homm cd d MMC A ns 








Society ‘A’ Society ‘B? 
(a) Continuous Grade of the Society (i) Upward trend. Yes | e. 
(ii) Downward trend. ' Yes 
(b) Trend of membership G) Increasing... Yes | eL 
(ii) Decreasing... TV Yes 
(c) Trend of Deposit | (i) Increasing... . ish Yes 
(ii) Decreasing... Yes 
(d) Trend of purchase of shares (i) Increasing Yes 
(ii) Decreasing sx ` Yes 
(e) No. of meetings in the year... 4 2 
(f) Trend of credit issue (i) Increasing . Yes Yes 
(ii) Decreasing 
(g) Trendkof Repayment (i) Increasing Yes 
l (ii) Decreasing is Yes 
(h) Date of registration... 1.1.1953 1.1.1953 


- From the above table it is seen that the society ‘A’ is more sound than the 
socie y ‘B’. It is seen that society ‘A’ has no fixed deposit or its deposit is 


“t 
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declining. The reason is that the members of this society are almost agriculturists 
who have no sufficient money for their consumption; while in the society ‘B’ the 
majority of the members are non-agriculturists, viz. Beoparies who are as 
nominal members and have their surpluses for deposit. Therefore the trend of 
deposit is upward in a result. In the society ‘A’ the number of general meeting 
is two times more than the society ‘B’. It shows that the members of the 
society ‘A’ are more keen and careful for their organization than that of the 
society ‘B’. 
CONCLUSION 


From the examination of these two cases, one may easily conclude, keeping 
homogeneous organisation on the democratic pattern, and having other respects 
in view, the society ‘A’ is sound, and the society ‘B’ is unsound. This conclusion 
is only due to use of the indicators of the soundness of cooperative. When 
one will use.the indicators of soundness of the private economic organizations, 
where main .object is profit-motive, the result may be just reverse. But at the 
time of judgement of soundness of a cooperative organization one must be aware 
of the fact that the indicators must represent the democratic way of life, business 
and principles by which socio-economic organization may be judged easily. 
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OBSTACLES TO SUCCESS OF MARKETING COOPERATIVE* 
[OBSTACLES OF THE MARKETING COOPERATIVE, BELANGANJ, AGRA, LTD, U. P.] ` 


Deo NATH Ram AND (Km.) MEERA CHAUDHRY 
Institute of Social Sciences, Agra University, Agra. 


INTRODUCTION 


A cooperative organization is a business organization and must be 
regarded as a business enterprize. The things necessary for success of any 
business enterprize apply to cooperatives. A cooperative has to recognize the 
wishes of its members, and if it does a job of rendering a worthwhile service 
by keeping them informed, the members will be satisfied 


‘The selected marketing cooperative, thrice, has been declared as the first 
marketing cooperative of Uttar Pradesh. It developed economically and 


-socially upto 30th June, 1963 as first cooperative of its type in the State. It 


began ,to deteriorate from 30th June, 1963 and now it. stands as grade ‘B’ 
cooperative. This ‘rise and fall’ of the cooperative is due to certain obstacles. 
Why is the cooperative deteriorating? What are the hinderances to pullit up? 
At which level and in which form are these obstacles found? For the analysis 
of these obstacles informations have been collected for 6 years, viz; 30th June, 
1963 to 30th June, 1969, on the following basis, viz; participant observation, 
from the opinions, statements and records of the members viz; ordinary and 
nominal members, and also from the staff workers of the cooperative marketing 


society, 


In this paper an attempt is made to present the obstacles at four levels :— 


1. ‘At the level of assembling of farm produce. 2. At the level of storing 
and standardization of produce, 3. At the level of price determination, and 
4, At the level of sale and price payment. 


1. Obstacles at the level of Assembling of Farm Produce ° 


Assembling is a process of bringing together the relatively small quantities 
of produce grown. by the individual farmer members so that they may be 


*Thanks are due to Mr. J.N.Singh for assistance in arranging the facts for the present 
work. Thanks are also due to Dr. D.S, Ghauhan (Director, B.V.R.I., Bichpuri) for the 
supply of needful inspiration and hints in the preparation of the present work. —-Author. 
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handled economically, as well as the bringing together of the surpluses of farming 
community into a few large central markets. The quantity of products sold 
from the average farmer is ordinarily smaller than is necessary for doing many of: 
the jobs connected with marketing in an economical manner 


The case study of 50 farmer members, 25 nominal members and 25 staff. 
members, of the marketing cooperative showed the following obstacles at the 


level of produce assembling :— 


(a) Paucity of Funds—The chief difficulty experienced: by both the 
credit and marketing cooperative is the paucity of funds. No one will part. 


with one’s accumulated wealth unless one is sure of safety of his-capital invested 
` and better returns in the shape of interest. . The business of both the credit and 
` marketing through proper system of institutionalised process is not based on any 
effective system of credit and the marketing in conception. These societies do 
not aim at profits but serving their members to fulfil their needs. In pressing 
néeds of their members there is need of money for prompt payments. For this 
work the credit and marketing cooperative require more money. The Banks 


finance them according to their own principles of banking. .The few 


money-lender members in rural areas do not invest their money in their own, 
societies because they earn more from other investments than ccoperatives. The 
(25-30%) rate is more attractive than 625% paid by the: cooperatives. 


The credit cooperative depends upon the special contribution of the State 


government for its credit business and marketing cooperative also looks towards 
governments’ contribution for spot purchasing, or for outright purchase This 
creates paucity of funds, Due to this factor credit available to cultivators cannot 
but be inadequate and consequently to fulfil their needs, they have to go to 
private moneylenders. ‘Thus farmers are bound to act according to the will of 
the creditor because of their dependence. The outcome of this dependence 
1s, in saying of the peasants of this locality: “Goan Ke Baura Hamara Dela Hai 
Jub Mange Tubi Deta Hai, Aur Fasal\Pake Pai Leta Hai (Méans—village private 
moneylender’ is our creditor. He lends on our demand and takes repayments 
. at the harvest of.our crops). In this way the member is forced to be disloyal 
and dishonest towards the society. „Due to low funds credit cooperative'issues 
loans to the members only for productive purposes and sends demand list to the 


_ marketing cooperative to sell the produce of members and recover loans from. 
them. The farmers go to the private monéy-lenders for the credit of non-produc- 


tive purposes. In this way the tie of private money-lenders and primary 
producers or farmers is continued for private moneylending business. The 
marketing cooperative society gives only pledge loans, but in the case of pledge 
credit it cannot be over-looked that farmer has to pay interest to two.institutions 
. the credit society and the marketing cooperative and if the loans, due to the 

credit society is deducted at once the purpose . of pledge.credit is defeated. As 


outright, purchases are also limited, the: problem of finance continues to be an 


obstacle to the success of cooperative marketing. Thus in actual practice we 
found that credit was given by the ‘cooperative only for production and 


us 
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finance, for marketing, ie. ‘non-production or is not given by' the credit 


cooperative, remained private. Therefore, the benefits of higher production as 
` a result of cooperative credit were largely reaped by the private agencies. This 


is essentially due to paucity of funds. 


` (b) Transport difficulties and High Transport charges—Transport difficulties 


from the field to the society are quite common. Difficulties in this connection 


have been seen in the course of inquiry. The main means of transport is 
bullock-cart. The main problem in this context, as expressed by our 50 farmers, 


is that the grower, generally is nct able. to manage for bullock-carts as he is 


too poorand can rarely possess one of his own. Moreover, in the harvest 
season it is very difficult to get it on hire becauseall are in the need of 
bullock-carts. The bullocks of the farmers are not sturdy and are unable to 
carry more loads. The deplorable condition of roads and the absence of culverts 


` and bridges in rural areas also increases the inefficiency of bullock power. Where 


the grower does not get any means of transport from the society, he sells his 
produce to private agencies locally. 


The marketing or credit society does not give any transport facility to the 
cultivators. The marketing societ; due to lack of funds, due to fear of mar- 
keting cost and long distance of villages, does not purchase the farm produce 
locally. And the private agencies do it, so they get benefits. 


The 50 farmers who sold their produce through the marketing cooperative, 
replied that they paid higher transport charges due to great distance (14 Miles) 
of marketing cooperative. They paid 50 paise per mound to bullock-cart 
owners for transport. While 23 members who partly sold to the marketing 
cooperative replied that they paid only 31 paise to bullock-cart for transport 
charge by selling through private agencies in Loha-ki-Mandi; Agra (Central 
market). ` There was a gap of 19 paise or 1994. By selling through the 
marketing cooperative 19 paise were more partly due to wrong location of 
the marketing cooperative and partly due to lack of means of transport. | 


(c) Reduction in Weight of Produce— Thére were 25 cultivators who sold their 
produce through the marketing cooperative, "They replied that their produce 
was reduced by 2'seers per bag while they weighed their produce accurately 
after complete and careful drying. This reduction was not due to difference 
in kilogram and Seer because procuce was weighed by Kilogram at home also. 
The two farmers.who sold completely through the marketing cooperative replied 
that their total produce was reduced by 24 seers (valued rupees 12) and 56 
seers (valued rupees 28) at the storage of the society. The society inforined 
them that this reduction is due tc dryness and damage of produce by the pest. 
The farmers stored only for a week and their produce was completely dry and 
clean. . Yet they had to bear a loss of Rs..12/--and Rs. 28/- in selling through 
it. . . i e zz š ३. 2$ 

"Most of: the farmers replied that the society takes the samples in sufficient 
quantities from each bag of the seme produce. There were 5 cultivators who 
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replied that the amount of the produce taken as sample amounted to 5 seers 
(valued Rs. 2/-) from the total quantity of 40 mds. of wheat. There was a 
common feeling that there is more reduction in weight of the produce’ at the 
marketing society. Therefore, they dislike to sell through it. The outcome is, 
in saying of the progressive farmer members: “BANIA MARE BERIA BERIA, 
SOCIETY MARE EKE BERIA”; means—the private trader cheats again and 


again to take a maximum amount but the society cheats once in a year for that ° 


maximum amount. 


(d) Competition with the Private Agencies—Under the jurisdiction of studied 
marketing cooperative many private agencies viz; Beopari, village Bania, village 
consumer, Pucca Arhatia, Kacha Arhatia, and agriculturist-cum-Trader; are 
playing their role at every stage from the door! of the society in moneylending 
and marketing business to the door of the final producers. At the time of 
harvesting many private agencies can be seen in the village at the door of 
cultivators with a gesture of sympathy and a helping atttitude. This is a trick 
to attract the farmers. In this way the private agencies not only create new 
place in the heart of the farmers but also create jealousy, bad feelings and show 
demerits of the cooperative to root it out from the village. For this work these 
agencies meet with the farmers from time to time till the crop is not threshed. 
To win over and influence the farmers the village private traders use to say 
in the local language: “Kisan bhai! Agre Tere Dil Mei Jagah Merai Kao Hai, Mera 
Sabkuchh Tera Hai”; (means—farmer brothers! If you have place for me in 
your heart, my everything is for you.) It shows a tricky psychological approach 
of the private agencies to win the farmers. Having this effective approach and: 
its effect on the farmers’ economy a newly born agriculturist-cum-traders states: 
“Agre Moorkh ke Dhan Hai, Budhiman Khane Bena Keun Mare" (it means—If 
afool has wealth, a wise man cannot die without food.) It shows the foolishness 
of farmers who are being influenced by the private traders and wise step.of the 
private agencies who are drawing the economic energy of the farmers by their 
' businessmindedness. | I I 


When produce is ready the private agencies begin to purchase the selected 
commodity of the marketing cooperative locally. In thissituation these agencies 
give prompt payments and total price in lumpsum at the door of farmers 


with good behaviour. The cooperative society due to not local purchasc, ` 





1 Three members who were private traders, were nominal members in the credit and 
marketing cooperatives. They used to deposit money in the credit cooperative Midhakur. 
At the time of loan repayment in the end of the year 1964, they were lending money with 
2% higher rate of interest than the credit cooperative's rate of interest. "They -lent to 
recover the loan of the society. "There were 6 members who borrowed and recovered loans 
of the cooperative in the year 1964. These members were also seen at the door of the 
marketing cooperative, Agra. They worked as agentfor the society in selling and 
purchasing of the produce. But they sold 18 Mds arhar of the three members to pucca 
arhatia indirectly due to more personal interest with the arhatia and not with the society. 
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due to careless behaviour with the members and due to price payments in instal- 
ments at its door, gets nothing .to purchase in competition against the private 


agencies.. 


After purchasing the selected commodities of marketing cooperative the 
private agencies purchase all the commodities, viz; foodgrains, oilseeds 
pulses, and other cereals at the doors of cultivators and from the local 
markets. They accumulate produce in their own custody. They create scar- 
city (demand) to raise up the price. In this stage they defeat the market- 
ing cooperative at all stages. Cooperatives have tc face a keen competition 
from these private agencies from the point ‘of production to the point of 
sale because these agencies use local knowledge about local condition of 


the farmers with mutual relation and familistic feeling with the cultivators 
whilé the marketing cooperative lacks these things 


(e) ` Society Purchases selected commodities and only at its Doors— There were 40 
farmers who: sold their produce to different agencies. They replied that the 
marketing cooperative is purchasing only selected commodities, viz; groundnut, 
urd and bajra in Kharif and wheat, pea, gram, gochani and Laha in Rabi and 
purchases it at its door. ‘ The farmers are grown various crops to meet with 
different demands of produce and to reduce the losses against uncertainty factors. 
Due to greater distance, more transport charges and to sell the produce in 
varieties in small amount, the farmers like to sell it at their doors and want to 
get price promptly and fully. This work in favour of farmers is done by the 
private agencies-by local purchase and purchase of all the produce in different 
types from the doors of the farmers to the Mandies 


The society purchases’ the selected commodities by) the way of outright 
purchase, auction and pledge systems ‘according to its convenience; while the 
private agencies} purchase by conveniences and choices of the producers due to 
which the producers get more satisfaction and favour them, and disfavour their 


Own organization i 


. (f) Disloyalb of Members—The recent abnormal conditions prevailing in 
the country have developed a sense -of disloyalty and dishonesty among the 
members. The farmers take: cash and credit in kind either from the private 
agencies, or from the cooperative to fulfil their needs. "They become loyal and 
honest in the eyes of private agencies, meanwhile they become disloyal and 
dishonest to the cooperative. It isto be appreciated that members are forced 
to be disloyal when they do not get sufficient credit from the society 


. 

They sell their produce to private dealers and outsidersin order to take 
advantage of the fluctuating prices. The contracts are made at the time of 
ripening of.crops when there is abundance of produce, taking. into considera- 
tion the prevailing price of the commodity in the market. Afterwards when 
there is a rise in price’ the human nature is bound to go to the profitable side 


and thus many members sell their produce to others. They sell their produce 
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not only due to profit motive but, also due to certain’ traditional relations 
with private agencies and local purchase conditions as well as due to better 
personal behaviour of these agencies Members have loyalty and honesty; 
but their interpersonal situation, local condition, ingroup and  outgroup 
feelings and some other circumstances compel them to become loyal to one 
and disloyal to others.? 


t 


+ 
4 


It is not deliberately disloyal, but it can be almost as disastrous when 
he member does not bring his produce in time or does not have. it ready 


packed when the cooperative calls. It results in the cooperative losing a 
valuable contract or having to send off a wagon or lorry half. empty. 


During the period of survey it was observed that there were 5 cultivators 


who pledged their produce (red wheat 30 Mds.) to the cooperative marketing 
and promised to bring 20 Mds more from the same variety of wheat on 5th day. 
The cooperative contracted for 50 Mds. of wheat with a trader. The Trader 
„came in time but did not get wheat; He (trader) returned by charging Rs. 4j- as 
oil charge from the society. The cooperative losts its valuable contract only 
due to lateness of the cultivators. According to the Manager the Marketing 
cooperative society “paid Rs. 72/- in the year 1963-64 only due to lateness of 
cultivators, in oil and transport charges to other agencies" In this society 
lateness is found as cause of disloyalty of the paid servantsto the cooperative 
members. 


. (g) Rude Behaviour of the Authorities of the Society— According to the impres- 


sions of the staff members of Midhakur credit cooperative and the supervisory 
committee of the village Aunguthi, the causes" of lesser sales through the market- 
ing society, Agra, are several. One of them is **their-behaviour" with the 
cultivators. The staff members? of the Midhakur society replied that the 
farmers are ill-treated by the staff members of the marketing cooperative, Agra. 
The farmers carrying their produce at the door of the society, were rebuked and 
did not get due regard; dissatisfied with them they disliked to sell to them. The 
supervisory committee of the village replied that the Government servants of the 
Marketing Cooperative thought too much of themselves. They treated the 
farmers authoritatively. ‘They rebuked the farmers very badly if the farmers 
reached late with the produce at the door of the society. But on the other hand, 
they added, the Arhatia were quite considerate towards them, and always 
showed a gesture to help them. 


"This makes us to conclude that the cooperative personnel are not well- 


acquainted with the persons they deal with, with little knowledge about their 


2 


3 


Contract was made for the sale of a particular produce to a particular agency. But the 
price rate was unfixed. 

In the staff of Midhakur society all the staff members were interviewed. The Accountant 
‘gave several informations with competitive feelings about the staff of the marketing 
cooperative. But, other staff members replied without competitive feelings because same 
causes were found in the replies of members and supervisory committee of the Aunguthi 
village. i 


| 
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total background.  Hence.there is no. rapport between them and farmers. But 
private. agencies know how to act appropriately in this situation, they are clever 
enough to satisfy the farmers as well as make a good business. ‘The approach 
of the cooperative staff not only reduces the amount of transaction, purchase 
and recovery of the society, it also affects its reputation and goodwill. 


The cooperativestaff have a feeling that they are government servants, 
because they are paid by the government. This formalistic: attitude injures’ 
a great deal and make them less capable to function as public servants. Their 
bureaucratic way of working inthe democratic organization is obstructing the 
way of democracy due to which loyalty converts into disloyalty and 
private agencies get chance to attract the farmers by their sweet behaviour 
and sweet wills. Attention should therefore be paid to train the cooperative 
servants with business psychology to defeat the private trade 


9. Obstacles at the level of Storing and Standardization ~ 
Our studied 100 cases expressed the following obstacles at the level of 
storing and standardization of farm produce atthe door of the Marketing society: 


(a) Lack of Storage— The studied Marketing Cooperative has no storage 
of its own to store the farm produce, This society stores wheat, pulses and pea 
only. These commodities are less parishable due to which the farmers retain 
the same at their homes for future sale. The private agencies are having their 
own stores to store all types of farm produce. The Marketing cooperative 
uses hired store, i.e. a sort of unproductive invesment 


The staff of the marketing cooperative is also untrained for the function of 
storing. “They do not use fumigants, insecticides and other chemicals, to reduce - 
the damages of stored produce. This is the reason that produce deteriorates in 
quality and quantity also. 


(b) Lack of Proper Grading—There is a common complaint of the members 
and other purchasers that the workers of the cooperative marketing society are 
doing grading of farm produce improperly. Their graded produce has no 
definite and uniform qualities. Their graded produce needs careful inspection 
and higher degree of grading. Their graded produce does not consist of giving 
to different lots of products appropriate designations by which it may be 
identified. | 


In the context of proper grading there was one agriculturist-cum-trader of 
the village Aunguthi who stated, “The buyers o? my farm produce never need 
to inspect to gain an idea. Ithas made my trading possible without actually 
secing me.,, Due to accurate grading my product is treated as a high quality, 
product and many people are ready to advance me money. .Most of private 
urban traders reach at my door to purchase my produce at the market rates. 
My accurate grading has given me a goodwill in the marketing of farm produce.” 


This is the only farmer who knows how to grade the produce. By his this 
special quality he is at profit. If Marketing cooperative will give a chance to 


.this type of member the produce may be graded properly. 


` 
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(c) Lack of proper Sorting—When the farm produces are harvested they 
are usually more or less variable. Sorting consists in bringing together lots of 
a commodity with similar characteristics. A trader more or less sorts the different 
lots of grain which he receives from the sellers and runs lots of similar character- 
istics into the same bin. A farmer makes to run potato over a sizer in order to 
eleminate the very large or very small ones, or performs the same operation bv 
hands. At the same time deseased or bruised individuals are thrown out. It 
draws attention to prove that sorting is a productive process because consumers 
wish uniform lots and sorting is the only way to obtain a uniform lot. In this 
society there is no sorting work; while the private agencies are doing sorting in 
wheat, gram, pea etc. l 


(d) Lack of Processing—1n this society only arhar commodity is processed for 
‘pulse Oil seeds, paddy and other pulses are not processed. The reason is that 
the workers are untrained for processing and in handling of processing plants. 
Their processed pulse has no attractive colour and not suitable in form for 
human consumption. Most of thg,purchasers of their pulses are bullock-cart 
owners who purchase for their draft cattles ‘grain or for their milk cattles’ 
grain. The poorest class of the community purchases their pulses only due to 
low prices. - 


(e) ` Lack of Packaging —The studied cases express that the marketing 
` cooperative isnot giving any facility for packaging the farm produce. The 
private agencies give bags and drums to package the farm produce. The private 
agencies provide the means of packaging to make handling of produce easier, 
prevents loss due to bruising and exposure, and divides up the product into 
convenient lots for the buyer. 


(£) Lack of Risk Bearing and Insuring Functions—There is a complaint of the 
producers that the marketing cooperative is not .doing risk bearing and insuring 
functions due ‘to which the producers bear loss. There are some preventive 
risks against the ownership of -goods. The produces may burn up; they may 
deteriorate in quality; they may decline in price; or there may be theft. Each 
owner of a produce must assume these risks. Some risks, however, may be shifted 
to special agencies. Insurance companies will agree to pay a large part of losses 
from damage by fire if they are paid a small percentage of the value of goods 
in advance. In this way losses may also be minimised. 


3. Obstacles at the levzl of Price Determination: 


In this context participant observation was made by the author and 
careful-critical statements were noted for the analysis of valid obstacles. There - 
were 25 private traders as the nominal members of the cooperative marketing 
society and two marketing inspectors who gave their combined statement “farmers 
and paid servants of the marketing cooperative are unable to understand the 
agricultural marketing system and its deviations”. A group of 15 farmers, a 


Y 
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group of 20 nominal members and'the group of staff of the marketing cooperative ` 
expressed honestly their following weaknesses: f | 


(a) Lack of knowiedge about supply situation—In the present context the 
term supply means, ‘the quantity of a commodity which will be sold or offered 
for sale ata particular price,” It is frequently meant the total quantity of any 
commodity in existence. But in the present context the above meaning is 
being taken into consideration. 


The studied cases express that agricultural production is influenced by 
weather, cost of production, ability of farmers to make adjustments to changing 
situations etc. and these are the factors to influence the supply schedule. There- 
fore we are unable to have exact time and knowledge about the supply situation 
of farm produce. Due to this reason, knowing the market demands, we become 
unable for price determination. | ` 


(b) Lack of abitity to Adjust to changing condition—The studied farmers and 
staff of the marketing cooperative stated as under: “Time is necessary factor 
to make adjustments infarming. In the case of many farm products a much 
larger time is required to make adjustments in production. So long as the 
current returns exceed the current outlays many farmers will continue to 
produce althougn they are making no profit, if all costs were to be taken into 
consideration. Consequently, the supply is main:ained, even though the price is 
far below that necessary to attract new producers into the field. This is true 
when period of production is long, as for late varieties of the crops, fruits that 
require considerable time to rear. Adjustmentsin many lines of farm produc- 
tion are slow and production in large volume may continue for a long time even 


` at a price which does not adequately cover the costs necessary to bring in new 


production. Nevertheless, there is a tendency for production of unprofitable 
lines to. decline and for the production of more profitable lines to increase." . 
The cases expressed that at the practical plain we are unable to adjust the 
production to changing condition. This is parily due to direct control of 
nature over the agricultural production and partly due to direct competition of 
the several business-minded private trading agencies in the marketing system. 


(c) Lack of the knowledge of kinds of Demands—In the context of price 
determination the supply side is only one side and the demand side is an 
important in price determination and must receive due consideration. Here 
demand means: ‘the quantity of goods which will be bought at a particular 
price." DE 


. 
P 


The Secretary of the Marketing cooperative stated, ‘“Two things influence 
the demand for a particular goods: the desires of different individuals for it, 
and the purchasing power of those individuals. Desire for goods without ability 
to pay for them has no influence on market demand. To increase the demand 
for a commodity one or both of these factors must be enlarged. The prices 
that peoplé will pay for different quantities of a particular product are also 
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influenced by such things as habit and custom. This statement shows the 
knowledge of the Secretary about marketing system and also about demand’ 
nature . ES * 


The marketing inspector and three nominal members stated in relation 


to kinds of demand and price, “the primary producers and their organization 


2 


from: 


are unable to judge the place, kind and time of demands. They must know - 


(i) a storer who is buying to hold the ‘product until needed; (ii) a 


speculator who is buying for a rise in the market; (iii) an exporter who is 
buying for export and (iv) a manufacturer buying grains as raw material to be 


` made 


into finished product.” l 


There were two farmers who stated that the staff members of the marketing 


cooperative did not inform about the long-time variations of the prices for their 
produces. This is partly due to neglegence of the staff members and, partly 
due to lack of knowledge about the price fluctuation situation. 


stated 


One progressive farmer who was.Director in the marketing cooperative 


“the cooperative and itsall type of members are unable to know how 


to increase the demand for particular products. They do not know the art to 
increase the number of people who wish'to buy. Their success depends largely up- 
on the nature of the products, successful advertising of a product, by good selling 
methods combined in some cases with advertising and use of some methods of 


creation of demand." By this statement one can say that the workers are. 
unable in judging the market behaviour and buyers psychology. It alsoshows . 


their inability about kinds of demands and relation with the supplies 


think 


(d) Lack of knowledge about Types of Market Areas—The average persons 
ofa “market” as a market place where certain products or goods are 


bought and sold. In this sense a market is simply a convenient place for 


iQ) 


buyers and sellers to get together. Here we use the term ‘“‘market” in somewhat 





Storage demand. A large part of the demand for wheat as it is marketed, arises from 
the people who are buying it ta put into storage. This situation should be consider- 
ed by the marketing society and farmers for price, determination and produce sale. 
Speculative Demand. ‘This term refers to the buying by persons who are doing so 
with the expectation that the price will rise. Speculative demand may be closely 
linked up with storage demand, although the man actually doing the storing raay 
shift the risk to some speculator by what is known as hedging. is is done by 
selling to a speculator on contract to deliver wheat at some future trade, always 
develop. This tends to make the speculation demand effective at all the times and 
afftcts the market prices, 


‘ (iii) Farm Demand. Large quantities of farm products aré used in the production of other 


(iv) 


farm produces, such as for feed and to'a lesser degree for seed. The bulk ofthe feed 
‘crops ard course seeds are used for animals. The demand is influenced by the 
animals and others. I l : 

Industrial Demand. Many farm products, viz; cotton etc: are prepared for final 


the demand of the industry. ` 


consumption by manufacturing plants of various kinds. They must be noted t9 see ` 


"m 


m^ 


` 
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different meaning. A market is “an area within which various factors affecting 
prices operate.to produce a unified price structure.” Within such an area the 
prices of the commodity may be looked upon as held together by an elastic 
band which keeps the price at different points in the same general relationship 
to each other but permits slight variations caused by local conditions. The 
extent or size of such market area varies widely depending upon the type of 


commodity, means of transportation, facilities: for communication etc. 


During the survey it was observed that neither marketing cooperative staff 
northe members, were taking interest to see the relations of supply and 


_ demand forces within a local area. The prices of local produce in the local 


market area were very low partly due to less demand and more supply 


. and partly due to lack of improved methods of transportation. In the central 


market it was observed that the market areas for most products were larger than 
a single community. It was true for improved varieties of wheat and potato. A 
farmer sold all of his wheatin his own community, but the' price which he 
received was influenced by the prices and conditions in a much wider area of 
Agra city market which was 14 miles away from hislocality. It was also observed - 
that the prices of Larmarajo wheat varied only due to wider market areas, such 
as its per quintal price was Rs. 90/-in the west Belanganj market, Rs. 86/- 
per quintal was in middle Belanganj market and Rs. 82/- per quintal was in 
east Belanganj market. This range from Rs. 82-—90, i.e. Rs. 8/- was only due 
to types of market areas. "There were good means of transportation but the staff 
ofthe marketing cooperative failed to take the advantages for due prices. The 


, marketing cooperative failed to satisfy the choices for the due prices of the 


farmers because it failed to fulfil the needs of high price giving marketing area 
or failed to satisfy its own choice in receiving the high prices. 


(e) Lack of knowledge about Price , Relationships —1t has been stated ‘above 
that within the market area of any commodity, the prices tended to be more 
or less closely related and that changes in the price level were felt through- 
out the entire area. The above statement presents Surplus? and Deficit® Areas. 
It also shows lack of knowledge of the produce sellers, 


. After three years continuous observation we find that, sometimes an area 
shifts from a deficit to a surplus area from one year to next, or even within 
the season". "The price, when there is a surplus, isthe price at the terminal 





5 Surplus areas are those which produce more of a commodity than they consume and 
sell out a part of their production : 

$ Deficit areas are those which do not have enough to supply their local needs and have 
to purchase in a proportion of their requirements 

? During 1964-65 the Belanganj market was a surplus market area for pulses and oil seeds 
and CHHIPITOTA (2 miles away from Belanganj) was surplus area for wheat and deficit 
area for pulses and oil seeds. In 1965-66 the Belanganj market area became surplus 
area for wheat and deficit area for oil seeds and pulses. For pulses in 1967-68, we 
found the change of deficit and surplus areas in these markets in one season also. 
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market less the costs of getting the product to market and, when there isa 
deficit, itis the price at the terminal market plus the cost ofgetting it to the 
local point. Prices of such commodities are influenced not only by the general 
fluctuations in the price at a market centre, but also by local production. 
Some years the local prices may be above the terminal price and some years 
it may be below. During such years price will be based on what the surplus 
will net if sold to outside market. Other years there will not be sufficient 
produce to supply the local needs. The price then be the .price in the outside 
market plus the cost of bringing the produce in. Thus prices insuch situation 
will vary due to the effect of surplus and deficit areas. | 


Lack of knowledge of surplus and deficit area relationship and its effect 
on produce prices, was found as an obstacle to the success of business of the 
Marketing Cooperative Society Belanganj Ltd. 


(f) Lack of knowledge.in comparing the prices of a single commodity —ln the 


office of the marketing cooperative there was a simple chart of price’ 


changes of several commodities. But there was not a single person able 
to explain thé utility and advantages of those data. From the statements, 
expressions and gestures it was learnt that price list was made by the District 
Marketing Inspector not by them. From the graph and the series of the data 
a clear idea of the changes, vix; rise and fall of the price, was seen but they 
were unable to trace them only due to lack of knowledge in comparing the 
prices of a single commodity. This type of weakness is also an obstacle to 
weaken the institution and price determination function. 


4. Obstacles at the level of Sale and Price Payment 


'The studied cases put the obstacles in two parts: 


(a) Obstacles in relation to sale and price payments, 
(b) Some other Obstacles. 


(a) Obstacles in relation to Sale and Price Payments—The members stated 
that the marketing cooperative sold the produce in a limited time and in a 
limited type. The society did selling business only by the process of out-right, 
pledge and auction; while the private. agencies used according to the choice 
and demand of the farmers. Through the sales óf marketing cooperative the 
farmers were unable to fulfil their pressing needs of money, and the private 
agencies did in their favour to solve those needs, 


(1) Society. sells as Seller not as Broker— There were 10 members who repli- 
ed that their produce of 65 mds in tota) was sold by the society from its store 


without their prior permission, This produce was sold to the relative of the | 


Munim of the society (who was relative of pucca Arhatya) at a cheaper rate 
and not sold on the same day of reaching of produce when price was high. 
This produce was stored not with the full cónsent of the farmers but due to 


mar 
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the suggestion of Munim. Due to no pressing needs for money the farmers stored 
the produce here to sell in future. 


According to the buy-laws of the Marketing Cooperative the Munim has 
no right to sell the farm produce without permission of the farmers. But the 
experience showed just the reverse. Therefore, there are three cases in the court 
against the society in this context. There is a common complaint that. the 
society sells the produce as seller notas broker. It is neither in favour of demo- 
cratic principle nor goodwill. 


(2) Delay in Payments—The payment of commodities prices by the co- 
operative, is often delayed. The payment should be done promptly or at 
the most within twentyfour hours. It was observed that in this society, 
the unpaid balances of April 1964 were being paid in June, 1964. This 


delay of payment results in the loss of reputation of the cooperative society in 
the eyes of the growers 


When the society fails in making payments of contracted produce to the 
individual members in timethe members feel difficulties. This causes an 
agitation and dissatisfaction among the members and thus they begin to make 
the payments promptly. This difficulty is being faced by almost all the farmers 
who sell through the society. 


(3) Lack of Trained Personnel—During ‘the survey we have noted in this 
context that there was scarcity of trained technical personnel at working plane. 
The whole structure of cooperative which is concerned with the administration, 
banking, marketing and processing; requires such type of man who can work 
efficiently. Here the problem isto check the indebtedness of farmers by 
giving credit; to sell the produce of the farmers and to give him their due 
share without any profit motive. Here the problem is not only of handling 
the money and produce; but the problem is to handle the illiterate, 
inefficient, unskilled, ‘incapable, undeveloped and non-businessminded 
poor conservative farmers. For this work, there is need of not only educated 
persons, but there is need of trained, technical and enough understanding about 
the problems of a human relationship. There were 6 persons working in 
the societies as accountants but they had very little knowledge of accoun- 
tancy. They had some knowledge of calculations due to which they were 
appointed. There were two persons who knew accountancy well but they were 
working as head Panchayatdars on the’ low scales. Most of the persons do not 
know about cooperation and its benefits, yet they were working as head in the 
societies, Due to inefficiency of staff the cultivators disliked to go to the 
society. The staff was rebuking the cultivators and taking more timé in every 
transaction. They were talking with anger (dry-mood) with the farmers; while 
at the same place inside the society, there were private agencies who were 
talking more homely in a smiling mood with the farmers due to which the 
farmers became fearless and were attracted more to them. This wasa trade 
trick and trade-behaviour of the private agencies in which the personne) of the .' 
society lacked, I 


~ 
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(b) Some other Obstacles—Excluding the above obstacles, there are some 
other obstacles which are obstructing the success of the marketing cooperative. 
The obstacles which were found in the inquiry, are given below:— 


(1) Due to high illiteracy among the people as a whole and lack of 
publicity in various forms, the function of cooperatives has not yet been fully 
‘understood by the common man or even brought to his attention. To this 
may be added the lack’ of facilities for cooperative education and training for 
“the members and the comniittee-men of the cooperatives. 


(2) The middlemen with whom the cooperatives have to compete usually 
combine a number of functions. In the villages they buy produce from the 
growers and sell their requirements to them, extend credit facilities for them 
in form of loans, advances against produce, or sale on credit. The middleman 
is, in fact a multipurpose man. ‘Besides, he has low operating costs. , Usually 
he and his family do work themselves, for which no wages are charged. On 
the other hand, the cooperatives have to rent buildings, employ staff, perhaps 
insure goods and so on; which increases their operating costs and do not 
enable them to compete on favourable terms with private traders. 


(3) The officials are not knowing the cooperative audit, inspection and 
supervision. Due to this weakness they work like the joint stock companies 
and by its effect the cooperative suffers with democratic principles and other 
weaknesses. The chances of further improvements, are dissolved with profit 
motive; account checking or checking work is made with the view of monetary 


gains and not with a gain of sociological values. s 


(4) There wasa common complaint against the cooperative manager. 
People said that manager was unable to know good management work. 
Failure was partly due to his ignorance of how to handle the farm produce, lack 
of his good decision how to sell to advantage, his stupidity, his dishonesty and his ` 

7 inability to keep satisfactory records. There was no place of honesty, good 
character and good brain in the organization of the marketing. 


(5) Vested interest of nominal members—A group of 5 nominal members 
stated “our interest is to see the function of marketing cooperative in normal 
market condition, when market condition deviates from healthy practices, 
when profit motive on the part of middlemen leads to price manipulation and 


consequent fluctuation of prices; in these circumstances we want to know how it’ 
helps in stabilizing the prices and giving due share of price to the producers. By 


"learning the way for success of business we want to improve our business." This 
statement shows that these nominal members look upon the cooperative as an 
experimental ground for their learning but they do not look at it as their organi- 
zation, This type of members are weakening the cooperative in the name of 
strengthening process. It shows their vested interest also. Ë 


(6) Through the entry of private trading agencies in form of nominal 
members the secret of business of the Marketing cooperative is. known to all. It 


y 
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gives the ways to know the internal and external weaknesses of the cooperative 
and helps the private agencies in defeating the cooperative business. The 
cooperative discloses its privacy without knowing the privacy of its competitors. 
It digs a grave for its progress. 


(7) The cooperative is not considering the change of consumption pattern 
of the people. The private agencies do so. The consumption pattern of people 
of this area is undergoing a great change (from vegetarian to non-vegetarian 
and from foodgrains to more vegetables plus livestocks products) and the people 
now consume moré vegetables, seasonal fruits, eggs and livestock products. This 
necessitates readjustment on the part of marketing cooperative so that they 
could handle efficiently vegetable and livestock products. 


(8) Undue pressures of big politicians, viz., MLA, MPs., and. Presidents 
of big organizations are an obstacle not only against correct decisions but also 
against the faithful and honest works of the cooperative. 


CONCLUSION ; 
In the light of various expressions, statements and given facts of the 


members and cooperative officers one can say that the farmers are becoming more 
and more concious of their marketing function and for the function of their organi- 
zation. Having found the obstacles at different levels one finds that the 
marketing organization is appearing more weak at the level of price determina- 
tion and storing the farm produce than that of other levels. But weakness of 
the marketing society is tolerable as it is known to all that this organization is 
newly born; while private marketing agencies, who are its main competitors, 
are traditional ones. At all the levels the obstacles are more to the 
success of the marketing cooperative because the technically trained personnel 
are less. Since the marketing function is a business and managerial function 
which needs a good .business-mind and sound manageability, it may 
bring in the workers by cooperative education and by the special type of job 
orientated training process. Therefore, one may suggest that cooperative 
management, cooperative marketing research and business psychological courses 
should be started to remove the obstacles of the marketing cooperatives. 
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THE EFFECT OF COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT PROJECTS 
ON THE VILLAGE PEOPLE 
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The Community Development Project is an integral part of Five Year 
Plans. (These Plans aim at bringing about an all round development of the 
countryin a Planned democratic manner.) The Community Development 
Project takes care of the rural sector of the development. (The same basic 
objectives and policies govern both the Community Development Programme 
and Five Year Plans.) ‘For us, the participation of the people, with develop- 
ment programme, is an integral part of the concept of the Welfare State. 
The main objectives of the Five Year Plans and Community Development 
Programme are economic development, social justice and democratic growth. 
The attempt is to obtain a balance between these three objectives, as is 
possible and inter-relating them ina manner, that they would support each 
other. 


The main object of the present study is to examine the effect of Community 


Development Project on rural life in general. Efforts have been made to 


study, as to how far the Community Development Programme has been 
successful in bringing about social and economic change in the village. The 
general evaluation cf the different activities undertaken by the Community 
Development Blocks have also been studied. The people's participation in the differ- 
ent activities of Community Development Programme have also been examined. 
With a view to find out that how far the people arecooperating in the different 
programmes launched by the Block and what is their attitude towards the 
working of the Community Development Projects. Besides this, efforts have 
been made to study the educational status of the villagers, Health and 
sanitation, recreation etc. 


The scope of the study is confined to village ‘Lahuan’ under the N.E.S. 
Block ‘Lalganj (Azamgarh). The village is easily accessible and also one of 
the most progressive villages of the Blocks, located at a distance of seven miles 
from the Block Headquarters. There are 405 families belonging to different 
sub-castes. The study is an extensive one, of the village and the analysis 
presented here, is more qualitative rather than quantitative. As it was not 
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possible to undertake the census survey of the village due to lack of resources, 
time etc, hence on the basis of stratified random sampling. 15% of the total 
families have been selected that is 39 families of different castes. In this study 
our attention is focussed on all the activities of the block and their impact on 
the social aspects of the rural change. 


The survey has been completed in one visit and collected information 
needed from different sources, wherever they were available. The study was 
undertaken by interview schedule to elicit information on the point noted 
below. The schedule was divided in two parts. The first part of the schedule 
comprised of proper questionnaire and .schedule, relating to. different activities 
of the Block. In this Block working of the block in different aspects of village 
welfare has been listed. 


The second part was mainly associated with the questions and responses, to 
find out the attitude and change in outlook ofthe respondents since after the 
implementation of the Community Development Programme on this area. 


Concert OF COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT | 
Community Development is a process whereby rural men awake to oppor- 
tunities of raising their standard of living, unite with each other and 
accomplish their own betterment through group action. It is a process 
revealing to groups and individuals, their common needs which require com- 
munity action for their realization and motivate them to act together for the 
commen good. According to Planning Commission of India the essence of 
technique of Community Development is that regional groups containing a 
manageable number of families in close proximity in well defined areas and 
organized as democratic units cooperating for the furtherance of common 
interest. Community Development may, therefore, be defined as a process 
designed to create conditions of economic and social progress for the whole 
community with its active participation and the fullest possible reliance 
upon the community, initiative and integrating in it two sets of forces making 
for huraan welfare. (1) The opportunity and capacity for cooperation, self- 
help, ability to assimilate and adopt new ways of life that is at least latent: 
in every human group and (2) The techniques and tools in every social and 
economic fields drawn from worldwide experience. ~ 


I Bastc ELEMENTS OF COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 
On the basis of the experience in various countries successful Community 
Development Programme stress the following basic elements:— 

1. Activities undertaken must correspond to the ‘felt? needs of the 

community. I | 
( 2. Full and balanced community development needs concrete action and 

the establishment of multiphase programmes. _ 

- 8. Changed attitudes in people are as important as the material achieve- 
ments of community projects during the initial stages of devélopment. 
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4. Community development ‘aims at increased and better people’s parti- 
cipation in Community affairs, revitalization of existing institutions 
and transitions towards effective local administration where it is not 
yet functioning 


5. Greater reliance on the participation of women and youth in Com- 
munity Projects development programmes i 


6. Economic and social progress at the local level necessitates parallel 


development on a wider national scale. 


The actual working of 55 Community Development Projects each 
comprising 800 villages divided into 3 blocks of 100 villages each was inaugurated 
all over the country on October, 1952. Six Projects were alloted to Uttar Pradesh, 


The Community Development Organization, thus, provided programmes 
in agriculture, animal husbandry, Communications, educational facilities, health 
and sanitation and also for short and medium term credit to farmers. 

TABLE 1 


Literacy among the members of Panchayat 





| 








SI. No. Standard of Literacy | No. of Members . Percentage 
1. Illiterate 9 36% 
2 Signature only 5 20% 
3 Upto V class 4 16% 
4. Upto VII class 5 2095 
5 "High School and above 2 8% 





As it is revealed from the above table, there are 36% members who are 
illiterate and 20% are only able to sign. Thus the 56%, members may be 
counted as such, who are not able to read and write. Only 44% are literate, 


PROVISION OF EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS IN THE VILLAGE 


The Provisions for the primary education in the village were available 
while there was no facility for further education. A middle school was started 
in 1949, but due to village politics, it was discontinued after 4 years of its 
working. For the next time in July, 1954, with the efforts of the village youths, 
a.Junior High School was started in a hut and after 4 years in 1958 a four 
roomed brick wall building was constructed. Thus the provision of education 
upto High School is good and there is no problem of establishment of edu- 
cational institution in the village. The only task is to improve the conditions 
of Higher Secondary School which is on its way to progress 
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TABLE 2 
Table showing the source of Attendance Register of Basic Primary Pathshala 





Percentage increase 


No. of students Nov. 1957—67 


Types of Class 











Boys Girls Boys Girls Gi 
Sec. A Sec. A Sec. B Sec. B - Boys irls 
I Class 22 11 68 35 20°18 
II Class 22 3 39 20 20°18 
III Class 24 5 46 18 22°01 
IV Class 20 22000 t? . 26 11 18: 34 
V Class 21 4 22 7 19°26 
| 109 26 201 91 | 














š T 
Source : Attendance Register of Basic Primary Pathshala 


The above table shows the comparative increase in the number of students 
in ten years 1957-1967. The total number of students in the Basic Primary 
Pathshala, Lahuan have increased from 135 (in Oct. 1957) to 292 (in Oct. 
1967). One thing which is worthy to note is that the number of students has 
greatly declined from 3rd class to V. class (The reason of this sudden decline is the 
selection of only best students to show the good result in final examination of V 
class), The teachers are much anxious to maintain their reputation by showing 
the bes: results in the Block for,the last 5 years. The number of boys in Ist class 
ismuch greater than that of II class because all the boys and girls coming to 
school are registered whether they are regular or not but promotion is only 
inade when they become regular students. 


RECREATION, HEALTH AND SANITATION 


Sports and extra curricular activities for children are as essential as food 
and water. Without some type of recreation sources life becomes dull and dry. 
It is doubtful that life can continue without some activities that bring us pleasure 
and relaxations. The word recreation means different things to different people. 
To a rich person it is any thing that causes entertainment or relaxation and it 


may vary. from such quiet occupations as reading and handicraft to such: 


activities as athletic sports group activities such as team games and folk dances etc. 
Cultural programmes and recreational activities are mostly arranged by the 
youth of the village. There is a youth Organization in the village “Tarun 
Parishad" in which there are 70 members. The members fee 
is 25 paise and Rs. 3/- for the office bearers per annum. This organization 
was established in 1954 and it plays a drama in the village on ticket and started 


¢ 
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a Junior High School in the village. By the active effect of this organization, 
this Junior High School has been converted into High School in 1963. Village 
Panchayat Pradhan is the Manager of this School, who is President of Tarun 
Parishad. Most of the members of this organization belong to Upper castes and 
only a few educated young men of other have also cooperated. In July, 1963 
the village level worker organized a Youth Mangal Dal (Youth Club, in the 
village. A Volley Ball club has also been organized by the youths of the village 
since 1963. At present there are 17 members in it. During 1966 they have 
organized 5 matches and got success in three. ' 


Community DEVELOPMENT Project AND PANCHAYAT IN RECREATION ACTIVITIES 


Community Development Block have provided one set of musical instru- 
ments to the Keertan Mandal of the village on subsidized price ie. Rs. 12/-. 
Only one set of volley ball has also been provided on half price to the ‘Youth 
Club’ of the village school. This work review shows that in recreational activities 
of the village no significant efforts have been made by the Block. 


Panchayat is the primary unit of the democratic Government of India 
which have big responsibilities on its shoulders activities in the villages, but it 
seems that it never plays any desirable attention in this direction. 


CONCLUSION 


The main purpose of this study has been to examine the effect of Commu- 
nity Development Project on the village people. Although the field of 
study has been so designed, keeping in view the object and field of working of 
the Community Development and N.E.S.P. The project programme have been 
accepted in this country as the agent to induce social and economic changes. 
Although it cannot be said that the people have changed altogether in their 
outlook which will take perhaps so many years, nevertheless it cannot be denied 
that atleast a change has begun in people's attitude from a critical examination 
of programme in its different fields of operation in village ‘Lahuan’. 


In the field of primary education a significant progress has been achieved 
in the village. The primary education among different castes has got popula- 
rity, but the secondary and higher education isstill far from satisfactory. Due 
to economic barriers the lower castes are notin a position to educate their 
children éven in the village school. They cannot support their wards for the 
general expenses like stationery etc. "The social education either in form of 
adult education or at Community Centres has been much neglected programme 
of the Block. Only the provision of building of School and Communtty Centre 
cannot solve the problem of the adult education and communication. ~ 


The great failure of the Community Development programme has been 
observed in achieving the cooperation of the villagers while rural households 
have participated in large number of constructional programme of village roads, 
tank, school building etc. They show little interest in organizations which are 
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intended for recreation and social inter-course. Probably, the programme has 
not yet struck upon right type of institution on the proper technique of social 
education, Peop:e have more faith and participation in the programmes of their 
Panchayat than the Govt. Corruption, officialdom and disparity in the distri- 
bution of achieveraents, existing in the staff of block have lost their faith among 
the rural people. Thus we see that Community Development Block achieved 
success only in the programme such as construction of road, culverts, soakage 
and compost pits, school building, community centre building, sanitation, wells 
in the village and in the field of agricultural innovations such as propagation 
of improved seeds, fertilizers and improved implements. Thus on the basis of 
foregoing discussions we may conclude that sociologically, Community Develop- 
ment programme has to some extent failed in achieving its objectives. 


f 


xd 


we 
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COLERIDGE, SOUTHEY AND PANTISOCRACY 


S.C. Bose 
Lecturer in English, K.N. Govt. College, Gyanpur (Varanasi). 


Coleridge met Southey in June 1794 at Oxford. The outcome of their 
conversation was the Pantisocratic scheme. Southey had made a thorough study 
of Godwin’s Political Justice (1793) and was deeply influenced by it. . He, together 
with Coleridge, had concluded that their existing society needed to be refash- 
ioned. Hencehe hit upon the Pantisocratic plan. The second motive behind 
this scheme was Southey’s intention to emigrate because he had failed to 
become a clergyman. The third reason was that Southey had been disillu- 


sioned by the French Revolution. He also feared a civil war in his own country. ` 


Besides, Coleridge and Southey were unable to come to terms with the hostile 
England of 1793 of 1794. When they devised the Pantisocratic plan they were 
convinced that their minds were already influenced by wrong education and the 
evils of society. They hoped that the next generation would be benefited by 
the scheme because of the new environment which would preclude all 
harmful effects. 


The notion of forming an ideal society in a far-off place was at the back 
of Southey’s mind long ago. While he was hardly six, he had planned to go 
toa lonely island with two schoolfellows and live there. ‘‘We were to have one 
mountain of gingerbread. and another of candy," he wrote to his old school- 
fellow G. C. Bedford ina letter on 30 Sept. 1797.2 Coleridge got deeply 
interested in Pantisocracy after Southey made mention of it to him. He was to 
have discussed Pantisocracy in a book which unfortunately never saw the light.? 


In this paper I am not concerned with the details of Pantisocracy and 
the causes of its failure. I shall try toshow what relation it had with the 
creative works of Coleridge and Southey and in what way it was connected 
with certain aspects of Romanticism. The aim of Pantisocracy was to renovate 
society by excluding passions, wrath, agitation, injustice and. falsehood. The 
Pantisocrats did not believe in the efficacy of formal laws. ° In the 
i  G.Carnall, Rovert Southey And His Age, (Oxford, 1960), p.28. 

2 Bodleian MSS. Eng. Letters.C. 23, f. 22, Quoted by Carnall in Robert Southey And His Age, 
p. 23. I 
3 S. T. Coleridge, Letters. ed. E. L. Griggs (Oxford, 1956), Vol. I, p. 115, Letter to 
Southey, 21 October 1794. 
( 71 ) 
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novels of purpose the principal characters are often described as being engaged 
in leng discussions on social and economic problems. The enterprise of 
Pantisocracy shows that there was some link between the world of ideas of the 
author and the actual world. This is discernible in Southey's long narrative 
poem Madoc which he beganto write in 1794. He continued to work at it 
until the first version was completed in 1799, It hasto be borne in mind 
that Southey beganto write Madoc in the same year in which he made the 
Pantisocratic plan. Madoc has thematic unity with the concept of Pantisocracy. 


There are clear traces of the Pantisocratic scheme in this poem because 
it deals, among other things; with the establishment of a colony in America 
by the medieval Welsh prince, Madoc. The colony founded by Madoc and 
his men is named Caermadoc: 


Caermadoc,...... by that name Cadwallon's Love 

Call'd it in memory of the absent Prince,..... 

Stood in a mountain vale, by rocks and heights, 

A natural bulwark, girt. A rocky stream 

Which from the fells came down there spread itself 

Into a quiet lake, to compass which ` 

Had been a two hours’ pleasurable toil; < 


Here had the Chief 
Chosen his abiding place.* : 
‘he location of the Pantisocratic society is given in these lines. 


Madoc feels proud as he surveys the colony he has founded. Southey would 
have been equally happy if the plan had materialized: 


What he had found an idle wilderness 
Now gave rich increase to the husbandmen, 
For Heaven had blest their labour. 

| Flourishing 
He left the happy vale; and now he saw 
More fields reclaim’d, more habitations rear’d 
More harvests rising round. The reptile race, 
And every beast of rapine, had retired I 
From man’s asserted empire; and the sound 
Of axe and dashing oar, and fisher's net’ 
And song beguiling toil, and pastoral pipe, ; 
Were heard, where late the solitary hills 
Gave only to the mountain- cataract 
Their wild response.5 


4, Poems of Robert Southey, ed. Fitzgerald (Oxford, 1909), Adadéc, Part II, Section I, 
pp. 522-3. 
5 'Ibid.,p. 523. 


= 
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The poet's concept of the Pantisocratic society is illustrated'in these lines 
A primitive way of life is depicted here... This characteristic of Pantisocracy can 
be correlated to the idea ofnew Rousseauesque, primitivist society growing at 
that time. This characteristically ‘represents Southey’s particular brand of 
romanticism-exoticism. His exotic view of life may be co-ordinated to Rousse- ` 
auesque, primitivist way of life, The very purpose ‘of writing Madoc on an 
outlandish theme indicates Southey’s preference for a particular aspect of róman- 
ticism—distance lends enchantment to . the view. In the glorification’ of an 
earlier stage of human development Southey sought an uncorrupted, genuine 
expression of life. f 


a 


A picture of some sort of communistic organization is given in thé lines 
quoted below 


Early at morn the colonists arose; 
` Some pitch the tent-pole, and pin down the lines 
That stretch the o'er-awning canvass; to the wood 
Others with saw and axe and bill for stakes, l 
And undergrowth to weave the wicker walls; I d 
These to the ships, with whom Cadwallon sends et see, 
The Elk and Bison, broken to .the Yoke.* 


It may be recalled that Pantisocracy was based upon principles common to 
communistic societies. Southey refers to the features of such societies in the 
lines quoted above. Moreover, the concept ofa society like this has a direct 
bearing upon his approach to some important economic and social problems of 
the day. He regarded emigration as a solution to these issues. That is why 
he had planned to emigrate to America for the establishment of Pantisocracy. 
“Besides North America, Portugal, Brazil and Australia seemied to him to be 
Suitable places for emigration. He expatiated on colonization thirtyfive years 
after the Pantisocratic scheme in his Colloquies.? In this book he suggested 
planned colonization as a measure to minimise the tremendous pressure of 
industrial life in England, It is noticeable that there was some affinity between 
Southey’s ideas about Pantisocracy and the realities of life. 


‘We find a correlation between the Pantisocratic plan and the poems of 
Coleridge too. He wrote two sonnets on Pantisocracy. The first sonnet was 
written by Coleridge in a letter to Southey (dated 18 September 1794). It was 
included in the MS volume of 'Poems^which Coleridge presented to Mrs Estlin 
in 1795. The sonnet runs as follows: 


À ° 


PANTISOCRACY - 
No more my visionary soul shall dwell 
On joys that were; no more endure to weigh 


6 Ibid., Section 3, p. 527 
7 Sir Thomas More : or, Colloquies On The Progress and Prospects of Society, 1829, Vol. TI 
Coll. XV. 
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The shame and anguish of the evil day, 
Wisely forgetful! O’er the ocean swell 

Sublime of Hope, Iseck the cottag'd dell 
Where virtue cali. with careless step may stray, 
And dancing to the moonlight roundelay, 
The wizard Passions weave on holy spell . Ë 

. Eyes that have ach'd with Sorrow! Ye shall weep 
Tears of doubt-mingled joy, like theirs who start 

- From Precipices of distemper'd sleep, 

On which the fierce-eyed Fiends their revels keep, 
And See the rising Sun, and feel it. dart 

. New rays of pleasance trembling to. the heart. 


In the fourth, fifth and sixth lines the poet seeks hope, virtue and peace. 
He believed all these could be found on the other shore of the ocean. Here 
again is the mention of virtue which was an important aspect of Pantisocracy. 
Furthermore, in this poem the. primitivist view of life expressed by Coleridge is 
akin to. that of Southey. Both are displaying a common characteristic of 
romanticism. 

The other sonnét, with a different title, was also written in 1794 when the 
scheme of Pantisocracy was in the making. It is entitled “On the Prospect of 
Establishing a Pantisocracy in America," It was first published in the 
Co-operative Magazine and Monthly Herald, March 6, 1826, and reprinted in the 
Athenaeum, Nov. 5, 1904. The sonnet is quoted below I 


Whilst pale Anxiety, corrosive Care, 
"The tear of Woe, the gloom of sad Despair, 
And deepen’d Anguish generous bosoms send; © 
- Whilst patriot souls their country’s fate lament; 
Whilst mad with rage demoniac, foul intent. 
Embattled legions Despots vainly send 
. To arrest the immortal mind's expanding ray 
Of everlasting Truth; I other climes 
Where dawns, with hope serene, a brighter day "P 
Than e'er saw Albion in her happiest times, 
And soon with kindred minds shall haste to enjoy 
(Free from the ills which here our peace destroy) 
Content and Bliss on Transatlantic shore.? 


° 
Here again the poet longs for getting rid of anxiety, grief and disappoint- 
ment by going to “other climes" beyond the Transatlantic shore. America was 
then young nation full of hope and vitality. Coleridge thought this country was 





8 ST. Coleridge, Poems, ed, E. H. Coleridge (Oxford, 1954), pp. 68-9. 
9 lbid, p. 69. 
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no less rich in fields and valleys for human habitation, That is why he turned 
down Southey’s suggestion for establishing the Pantisocratic colony in Wales. 


From the creative works of Southey and Coleridge it is evident that both 
poets were seeking for an ideal life in their early life. Pantisocracy was an 
endeavour to attain this ideal life. In thé poetical works of Southey it may be 
observed that the major characters like Joan of Arc, Thalaba or Madoc are the 
embodiment of some virtue or other. In the Pantisocratic society there was an 
emphasis on the cultivation of human virtues. The importance of this scheme 
lies in another fact. It brought a balance between the divergent personalities 
of Coleridge and Southey, though the balance was short-lived. It 
may be inferred that Pantisocracy was not merely a temporary whim but an 
integral part of the idea of life and art of Coleridge and Southey. The 
Pantisocratic scheme was also a constructive approach to life on the part of 
Southey and Coleridge. 
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CHALLENGING HAZARDS OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


N. S. CHAUHAN AND G. P. TIWARI 
Agra College, Agra. 


INTRODUCTION 


Secondary education remains vital in training adolescents for extended 
programmes of socialization. Cautious planning and organization of schools, 
in view of the dynamic national goals of education, remains a categorical need. 
The paper shows challenging hazards of Agra schools that have been due to 
an imbalance between growth of population and technology, on the one 
hand, and social attitudes of indifference to setting and organization of 
Schools, on the other. It is further pleaded that hazards must be kept at 
the minimum to make education lively. Institutional functioning is vitally 
affected by its atypical administration and outer setting. General hazards like 
social economy, growth of population, social changes etc; and ecological hazards 
like proximity of picture houses, red light areas, slums, density of population, 
industries etc. vitally affect the dynamics of schools. 


THE PROBLEM 


“ Do these hazards deteriorate education? Do they remain pregnant with 
anti-national designs, at large? It may be suggested hypothetically : 

l. that attitudes towards education have deteriorated due to the ‘new 
social economy’; 

2. that schools, as compared with population of the town, are growing 
far slowly; 

3. that hazards of schools have increased, due to taking over of schools 
by business communities; 

4. that growth of ecological hazards of schools has marred the vitality of 
schools, l 


METHODOLOGY 


The study iş based on an ‘Ex Post Facto” design. Conclusions of the 
multi-sourced data, have been drawn from a comparative study. The study has 
made use of a stratified sampling, drawn cautiously from twenty schools of 


LIE, 
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secondary education of the town. All schools belong to boys. Schools for 
study have been drawn from the following stratified categories : 


Category ^. Hazard potential ' Description 
A Clean Minimum of ecological hazards. 
B >ù Hazardous ^ _ Sufficient ecological hazards. 
G Saturatedly hazardous Maximum ofecological hazards. 


Statistics of the sample have been between 11-20 years in age and between 
6-12 classes in education. Data have been drawn from 20 Managers’ Returns, 
7 Census Reports, 17 Principals; 140 Teachers, 81 and 108 students of ‘A’ and 
‘C’ categories respectively. Questionnaire with a point scale was employed, in 
simple Hindi. f 


RESULT 


Hi Altitudes towards education have deteriorated due to the ‘nex? social economy. 


65% of the 20 institutions were started in the 20th century. 35% out of these: 


were there before 1946 and 30% of them came after 1946. The ‘post 1946 
period,’ thus, remained most fertile for the growth of a number cfschools. 50% 
of the schools of this very period have been started by the Jain community. 
The Jain sponsored schools before 1900 remained out of sight. . This denomi» 
national lineage has deeply penetrated into the dynamics of schools and has been 


acutely felt during the last two decades. (1) The country, during these very ` 


decades, emancipated herself from the feudal economy and planned to enter into 
the democratic-socialistic economy. Hold over schools of the town, however, 


remained purely capitalistic. Conditions, statuses and recognition of teachers . 


deteriorated greatly. Over-crowding and .indiscipline of students increased. 
Managements of schools actively intruded into day-to-day affairs ‘of schools. 
Education was given a commodity character. | 


H, Schools as compared with the population of the town, are growing far slowly. 





TABLE | 
DRE TORR aan 
Cersus Population 1900-Proportion 
1901 (a) | 165981 , 100 00 
1911 (b) : 163935 98:70 
1921 (c) | 163750 98:60 
193] (d) 229750 ; 138-40 
1941 (c) 257369 155:10 
1951 (f) 331531 à 199-70 


1961 (8) 509108 306-70 
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Schools of the town grew as under 1 


: TABLE 2 








र MPA TS a ECS ES A o RENTE EDT TCG BAECS क उका POOR ERATES 
Items | 1901 | 1951 | 1961 96 (1961/1951) | % (1961/1901) 
` Population 165981 | 331531 509108 153-50 306-70 
Schools 7 20 20 00-00 285:70 


School-rooms 18:2 20:70 20:70 00:00 113:70 





Thus population grew during the last 10 years by 154% but the growth 
of schools remained at a standstill. _Teacher-student ratio grew considerably. 


H, Hazards of schools have increased due tc taking over of schools by business- 
communittes 


The chronological perspective of schools, after 1946 clearly shows that 
80% of the added schools were started and run by Jainas and Sindhis. Ecolo- 
gical hazards in schools run by them grew as shown in table 3. 


TABLE 3 
(Ref. Appendix Table No. 3) 








Date Schools Mean Deviation 
ë (Ecological Hazards) 
1946 Agrawal Inter College -]-50:50 
1948 | K.G.K. Secondary School. --35:00 
1948 | Sindhi Model H.S. School | --44:90 
1950 M.D. Jain H.S. School — ` x - 19:00 
AR | Mean= 27:85 





Thus growth of ecological hazards in schools run on denominational basis 
showed clear indifference to planning of education. 


H, Growth of ecological hazards of schools has marred the vitality of schools. 


A Comparative study of schools of the ‘clean’ and ‘saturated’ categories 
was done for the purpose 
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Ecological scores of 5 schools of each of the categories on a 10 point-scale 
came as shown in table 4. 











TABLE 4 

Factors ] ‘A’ Category ‘Cc’ Category Proportional 

) | Score (C/A) 
Talkies ‘ 2°4 7:8 3:2 
Indus:ries ` 0-0 i19 ` i1:9 
Slums ‘1:0 7:3 7:3 
Market 0:0 11:7 11°7 
Shops ° 1:6 9-6 6:0 
Restaurents Í 2:0 10:0 5:0 
City Congestion 0-0 9:6 9:6 
Red Eght areas i 0:0 13:0 13:0 





Components of ecological hazards favouring category ‘CQ’ schools have been 
red light areas, industries, markets, city congestion, slums, shops, restaurents and 
talkies. "They appear susceptible to culture of delinquency. Student activities in 
these situations support the findings of Thrasher, Shaw, and Sullenger (10, 4) as 

. Shown in table 5. 


Activities of 105 truants in 4 schools of the two categories (A. & C), have 
been as under:— 


TABLE 5 


_ सावा पाटा CLA क PANN NP TRON +०००म 


Activities A G Proportional 
Scores (C/A) 





Playing i 99 116 1:700 
Ficture going 9 38 4:22 
Wandering on roads š; 12 34 2°83 
Poetry composition 6 14 2°33 
Loose talks ü 3 14 4°66 


Friendship 3 14 4°66 





The magnitude of ultra-educational activities in ecologically hazard- 
saturated schools, rises undoubtedly. Gang-activities of truants of these four 
schools also revealed the same picture. 


- 
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TABLE 6 
Lom A TE E EAA AOA e 

oe : G Proportional: 

Activities A G Scores (C/A) 
Cinema going ft ` 50 67 1:34 
Playing aimlessly 24 38 1:58 
Smoking: 32 45 1:40 
Goondaism 20 33 1:65 


These activities clearly reveal susceptibility of students’ gangs to deliquen- 
cyculture as a result of greater impact of ecological hazards of schools. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS f 

The analysis of data reveals that education at secondary level remains a 
matter of ‘laisses fair’ type. Growth of general hazards has adversely affected 
the growth and character of education. Denominational cliques have turned 
education into a cheap commodity. Education has failed to cope with demands 
of growing population and increased literary-drive. Teachers appear wage- 
paid labourers living in conditions of semi-starvation and job-insecurity. Edu- 
cational achievement, due to increased indiscipline among students is fastly 
losing qualitative taste and academic fervour. _ 


Where schools need be started? Which should be our policy of education? 
Education in slums cannot be relished. Good schools in the worst situations are 
seldom possible. Opening of a school is not all. What is needed is a congenial 
setting to provide fresh air and surging life. Educational fortune of the 
people, in no case, be embedded to the will of individuals or their denomina- 
tional cliques. Leadership in education should never remain the birth right 
of power motivated politicians, rather it should be reserved for those who 
remain ever devoted to the welfare of the people and remain possessed with 
intrinsic attractions of personality, character and deeds. Leadership must come 
from within and not from without. 
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APPENDIX 
TABLE 1 


Showing the twenty institutions of secondary education, along with ihe dates of 
i their starting. i i 








SL No. Schools I Dates - 
1. | S. M. A. O. Inter College d 1809 
2. St. John's Inter College * 1852 
3. Baptist Mission H. S. School i aS 1857 
4, Mufidae Am H. S. School I f ` 1858 
5. Victoria H. S. School 1863 
6. Balwant Rajput H. S. School : 1889 
7. | Ahmadia Hanifa H. S. School ! 1889. 
8. | H.M. V. H.S. School EMEN 1903 - 
9. Government H. S. School : 5. = 1910 

10. | Fateh Chand Inter College i 1912 ` 
M. | M.D. Jain Inter College I . 1915 
12. Brahaman Inter College 1915 
13. Ratna Muni Jain H. S. School 1916 
14. | D. A. V. Inter College | 1917 
15. | National Model H.S. School `, f 1938 
16. Agrawal Inter College 1946 
17. K.G. H.S. School | Š | 1948 
18. Sindhi Model H. S. School 1949 
19. | M.B. H. S. School "TE ' 71949 
20. | M.D. Jain H. S. School l 1950 
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TABLE 2 


Showing the denominational pattern of the twenty institutions of Secondary Education 


La sa, 








Denominations l Freq. % ofthe total 
Jain 7 35. 
Muslim | 2 10 
Brahaman -'- 2 10 
Arya Samaj- : I 5 
Christian - - 2 10 
Sindhi © ` , 5s 2 . I0 
Rajput : 1 5 
Government š | “2 10 
Kayastha ; Í i E 5 
Total lo 20 “100 








Scores, shown in table 3, were obtained on a 10 point scale, with reference 
to the proximity pressure’ within an area of a mile radius of the items such 
as, movies, industries, slums, markets, shops, restaurents, city, red light areas 
etc. : | ; 


. TABLE 3 
Showing the twenty institutions of Secondary Education with overall total of the 
. Mean deviation, (from per cent scores). 





w 


Institutions | Mead deviations 

1. B.R. Higher Secondary School I —35:5 

2. M.B. Higher Secondary School -35:5 

3. Baptist Mission H.S. School —34:0 

4. H M.V. Inter College f —31°5 

5. Govt. Higher Secondary School : —28 '3 

6. M.D. Jain Inter College . —23:8 

7. M.D. Jain Higher Secondary School I —18°0 

8. F.C. Inter College —15:2 i 
9. Ratna Muni Jain H.S. Schoot —7°5 
10. National Model H.S. School e —2°0 o 
117 Mufidae Am H.S. School ` 2:0 


(Contd.) 
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TABLE 3 (Contd.) 
12. St. John’s Inter College x oF | +55 
13. D.A.V. Inter College +9°0 
14. Mohammadia Hanifia H.S. School +-11:2 5 
15. Brahaman Inter College , +20'5 
16. Victoria Higher Secondary School i +34°1 
17. K.G. Higher Secondary School -{-35:0 
18. S.M.A.O. Inter College š +41:5 
19. Sindhi Mode] Higher Secondary School +44°9 
20. Agrawal Inter: College I +50°5 
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INTEREST-MODALITY AS A FUNCTION OF AGE 


GoviNp PRASAD TIWARI E 5 AND —. N. K. Saxena 
RAGHUNANDAN PRAsAD | l Reader & Head, Deptt. of Psychol., 
Agra College, Agra. i P. P. N. College, Kanpur. . 
INTRODUCTION 


“Interests, due to their affiliation-with emotional, conative and genetic 
aspects of human behaviour, form a  multi-model complex., Emotionality 
organizes behaviour and leads to patterning of it. Acquired interests, due, 
temperament, endocrinal secretion, achievement, socialization, intelligence, 
traumatic experiences etc., assume atypical dimensions. Interests grow as a 
result of interaction of expectation and achievement levels of ego, and as such, 
relates to a man’s action frame of references." (Chauhan, Tiwari and Singh 
1968). i 


` 


' The paper, which is the third in series of interest studies, focuses its 
attention on age (chronological) in inducing various magnitude of interests. It 
was found out previously that interest modality significantly remained a 
function of intelligence (By Chauhan, Tiwari and Singh 1968) and Sex: 
(By Chauhan, Tiwari and Rajput 1968). It is additionally suggested’ that 
age too, has a potential bearing upon modality of interests. Persons who differ 
in age have different type of interests. In this connection the larger number 
of studies have been done -and their results showed that interest change 
significantly during the whole life. Interest is a dynamic phenomenon, as a 
_ function of success related with self-concept, occupational stereotype, socio- 
` economic status, intelligence and aptitude, social role expectation, personality 
and experience etc. Persons who differ in age have also differed markedly on. 
the one hand, in interest amount within Fine-Arts, Literary pursuits, Science, 
Medicine, Agriculture, Technical, Crafts, Outdoor pursuits, Sports etc., and 
on the other, in all those areas comparatively. In other words magnitude of 


interest of a person is affected by chronological age both in ‘Within-the-area’ and 
‘Area-to-area’ dimensions. 





* The authors express thanks to Mrs, Manorama Tiwari for providing help in the Statistical 
work in this paper. 
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RELATED REVIEW 


Strong (1943; 1955), Carter (1944) and Darley (1955) studied interest 
and found itinterms of change with age differences. Tutton (1955), with 
the help of ‘Kuder Preference Record’ studied interests in terms of time chang- 
ing from the eighth to the ninth and from the eleventh to the twelfth grades. 
Her findings showed that 70 per cent of top ranking interest had unchanged 
and 30 per cent changed ‘significantly. Rosenberg (1953) studied stability and 
maturation of ‘Kuder Interest Pattern’ and obtained the similar data. Interest 
during the college years has been examined by several researchers, such as 
Herzberg et al. (1954). Long and Perry (1953) studied the reliability of the 
Kuder’s findings, over a four year period in the college and found clerical and 
mechanical interests having reliabilities of —:22 and —'14, persuasive interest 
‘27, and the others from ‘49 to "66. Darley and Hagenah (1955) studied the 
stability of interest. Strong (1955) and Trinkhaus (1954) studied interest 
from college to middle adulthood. ` Powers (1956) and Verburg (1952) studied 
interest from adulthood until old age. Their result showed the re-test relia- 
bilities the average of which was about "70. Astin (1968) studied careers of 
girls and found different careers could be differentiated in terms of interests, 
career-plans and aptitudes. Lonsway (1968) studied the background charac- 
teristics and personality traits of the catholics and found significant role of age in 
interest. 

DESIGN OF STUDY 


~ 


The sample consists of fortyfive post-graduate students of Agra College, 
Agra equally divided into three different range of age. - Male and females are 
in equal numbers, All the group remain matched in variables of sex, intelli- 
gence and economic status. Variable of educations are kept constant. 


The indepencent variable i.¢., age has been manipulated to operate in 
three levels, viz.,— i 


Age-range Frequency 


Group ( T=Top, 26 Yrs —29 Yrs 15 
Group ( M=Middle) 23 Yrs—25 Yrs 15 
Group ( B=Bottorn) 20 Yrs—22 Yrs | 15 

| N= 45 


Taking interest-modality as a function of age (chronological) the study 
takes as dependent variable, the stanine scores of Chatterjee-Non language 
Preference Record drawn from nine interest areas. The nine interest areas viz., 
Fine-Arts, Literary persuits, Science, Medical, Agriculture, Technical, Crafts, 
Outdoor activities and Sports, in two dimension combination, alongwith three 
grades of age levels have been given 135 hypotheses for experimental veri- 
fication. These hypotheses may be presented symbolically as under. Both ‘t-test’ 

*and ‘Duncan’s Range Test’ are used in studying significance of differences. 
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(i) ‘Within-the-Area’ Hypotheses* : N-27 
FA Z FA Z FA Z FA = 3 
T M B. T 
SC Z SQ Z SG Z SC = 3 
T M B T 
LT Z LT Z IT ZLT = 3 
T M B T 
MD Z MD Z MD Z MD = 3 
T M B T 
AG Z AG Z AG Z AG = 3 
T M B T 
TC Z TC Z Ta Z TOC = 3 
T M B T 
CR Z CR 2 CR 2 CR = 3 
T M B T 
OD Z2 OD Z OD Z OD = 3 
T M B T 
SP Z SP Z SP Z SP = 3 
T M B T 
DIAC CUT, [f 
27 
(ii) ‘Area-to-Area’ Hypotheses : N=108 


(Separately for each grcup) 
FA 


IN 


SP Z MD Z LT Z OD Z FA Z 
CR 


tN 


LT Z FA Z AG Z LT Z MD Z 


IN 


Hj 
> 
UN 
un 
(2 

N 


LT FA =15 


IN 


E 
> 
IN 
Un 
gz 
N 
D 
ti 


OD 


IN 
un 
Q 
IN 
Q 
zs 
N 


MD Z TO Z SO Z AG 


IN 
= 
iw 

UN 
= 
e 
i 


AG Z SP Z TO Z OD Z AG Z CR 
TC Z AG | = 
CR Z SP Z OD Z CR ` = 29 


* Footnote on Page 88 n 
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TABLE | 
Sl. No. Arcas | T M | T B | M B 
d: Fine-Arts T«M(01) T «B( 01) M «B(01) 
2. Literary T<M(‘01) T<B(‘01) M>B(‘01) 
35 Science T>M(‘01) T>B(‘01) = 
4. Medical = T<B(‘01) M«B(01) 
5. Agriculture T<M(01 ) T<B(‘01) M>B(‘01) 
6. Technical T>M(01) T>B(‘01) M>B(‘0}) 
7. Craft T>M(‘01) T>B(‘01) = 
| 
8. Outdoor T< M03) CT«B(01) M «B('05) 
9. Sports T«M(01) = M>B(‘05) 
ट ट ना उ IND TTS SERS ESS PERT VO OSE TPE 
Observations 
l. TM & B, in interest magnitude about Science, Technical and Crafts 


9. 
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: HyPOTHESIS VERIFICATION 
1. ‘Within-the-area’ Hypothesis 


'[Vol. XVII, Pt. I, ` 


MT & B,in interest magnitude about Literary, Agriculture and Sports 


B>T & B, in interest magnitude about Fine-Arts Medical and Outdoor 
activities 


M>B, in interest magnitude about Technical. 

MT, in interest magnitude about Fine-Arts and Outdoor activities. 
B> T, in interest magnitude about Literary and Agriculture. 

The higher age range group has a clear impact of Science, Technica! and 
Craft. 

The middle age range group has a clear impact of Literary, Agriculture 
and Sports activities. 


The lowest age range group has a clear impact of Medical, Fine-Arts and 
Outdoor activities 


* Footnote from Page 87 


FA = Tine. Arts TC = Technical 

LT = Literary CR = Craft 

SC = Science . OD = Outdoor 

MD* = Medical SP = Sports 

AG == Agriculture T == Top Age Range 

Group 

M = Middle Age B. = Bottom Age Range 

Range Group Group. 


greater than 
lesser than 
equal to 


I) 
coy 
I AV 


dá 


Na 
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2. “Area to Arsa’ Hypotheses 
TABLE 2- 


Showing t-test results of the thirtysix hypotheses of the * Area-to-Area! dimension. 
Data taken from Top age-range group 


_ ' 


| ` LT > f i 











01 "05 01 
AG | AG> SC AG» 
01 01 05 
x Tc | Tc> TC " TC» TG 
7 ; . *0l 01 Ol 01 


CR | CR> | CR> CR» | CR> CR» | CR> 





‘01 0.5.1501 01 “01 ‘01 
OD | OD> sc> TC> | CR> 
05 01 . 01 01 
SP desde SC». AG> | TC> |CR» | OD> 
01 01 |` *01 -01 "01 


FA LT SG IMD [AG ITC CR {oD 
= 
Observations — pe he 8 V ld .. 


1. Specific areas of interest appear as many as six viz., Crafts, Technical, 
z ` Science, Outdoor, Medical, and Literary : 


2. The hierarchy ‘of interest appears in terms. of Grafts>Technical> 
` Science> Outdoor> Sports and Fine-Arts 


r 
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TABLE 3 


Showing t-test results of the thirtysix hypotheses of the ‘Area-to-Area’ dimension. 
- Data taken from middle age range group. 


LT | LT 
Ol 


SC; FA LI 
‘Ol . 











01 01 01 
AG | AG> AG 
*01 ‘01 
TG! FA» LT TC- AG» š 
05 "01 01 01 
CR | FA LT CR AG» 
-05 *01 , 01 01 
OD LI OD» | OD> | AG> OD> 
01 01 '01 01 01 
SP | SP> SP> SP > SP SP SP 
01 01 -0I *01 01 01 
| FA LT sc MD AG TG CR OD 
Observations .. 


l. Specifie areas of interest appear as many as six viz., Literary, Sports, 
Agriculture, Fine-Arts, Outdoor and Craft. 


2. The hierarchy of interest appear in Literary and Sports> Fine-Arts— 
. Science-—-Medical—Technical—Crafts and Outdoor, and Agriculture 
Fine-Arts-Science-Outdoor-Craft and Technical. 


4 
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TABLE 4 


Showing t-test result of the thirtysix hypotheses of the ‘Area-to-Area’ dimension. 
I Data taken from bottom age range group. 























LT | FA | 
*01 
SC| FA LI 
+ ol “Ol 
MD | MD> | MD> 
| eol .01 Ë 
| 
AGI FA AG> MD> 
01 ‘Ol 05 
xl l 
TC! FA> LT> sc MD> | AG> 
001 | -ol 05 01 01 
| 
CR | FA> ! LT> MD> | AG> TC> 
‘Ol 01 *01 -0l QI 
OD OD D> OD> OD> OD> 
DI ‘Ol . Ol 01 01 
SP | FA> | urs. MD> | AG> CR> OD> 
01 01 01 ‘Ol 01 01 
| FA LT SG MD AG TG CR OD 
Observations 


l. Specific areas of interest appear as many as five, viz, Fine-Arts-Medical- 
Science-Literary and Agriculture. 


2. The hierarchy of interest appears in terms of Fine-Arts-Medical-Outdoor> 
Sports-Crafts-Technical-Science-Agriculture and Literary activities. 


® e 
3. Intensity and extensity of interest is clearly visible speciallyin the areas 
of Fine arts, Medical and Outdoor activities, °. 
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RESULT AND CONCLUSION 


'The above mentioned experimental . verification of 135 hypotheses shows 
that interest modality remains a function of Age. The prominent interest 
of students of top, middle and low ages range in Crafts, Sports, and 
Fine-Arts. In detail we can say that the student of top range age group 
has prominent interest particularly in the area of Crafts, Science and Techno- 
logy, the middle age range group in Sports and Literary activities, while 
of the bottom age range group in Fine-Arts, Medical and Outdoor activities. 
The student of higher age range group have lesser interest in Agriculture, while 
the interest ofthe student of bottom age range group has better Medical and 
Outdoor interests,’ The students of Middle age range group have greater 


interest in Sports in comparison to the students of other age-ranges i.e. Top 


and Bottom. 


However, this study has its own limitations. The sample is small. Its 
Statistics are drawn from a population of a particular setting. "The findings need 
to be corroborated with those employing larger samples. 

` ` P 

So it is beyond a shadow of doubt that the interests remain a function of 
age. The relation between Interest and Age is -not undimensional. It always 
differs to the extent of being an reverse one. Different magnitudes of Age 
appear to possess their own hierarchies of interest areas. 
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SEX AND AGE DIFFERENCE AS AFFECTING THE CONCEPT 
FORMATION AND ANCHORING 


(Km.) REKHÀ ANTHWAL AND ARUNA VERMA 
Psychology Laboratory, St. John's College, Agra. 


INTRODUCTION 


The image and concept asa subject ofstudy has been one of the oldest 
problems for psychologists. The ‘concept’ has undergone many changes during 
the past millinium. Sometimes its existence was denied and sometimes it has 
been acceptec naively. It is only very recently that a scientific study of the 
concept as to how it is formed, how it develops and what are the different 
factors which affect the formation of concept was undertaken 


One such study was conducted by Magaro with the help of a new 
method of anchoring effects or changes in adaptation level, which he thinks 
is an advantageous method for this purpose. He drew certain definite conclu- 
sions by means of the types of experiments a summary of which is given at the 
end of this paper. -The purpose of this study was to know the effect of individual 
differences specially sex and age, and their possible influence on the concept 
formation. Also it was aimed at the studying of the influence of anchor on 
these sex and age groups. 


The study has got its own limitations, that is, only two age groups were 
taken and other personality variables like adjustment, mal-adjustment, intro- 
vesion, extrovesion etc. were not taken 


Dut the investigators feel that their work is just a beginning and for the 
purpose of other variables further studies are to be undertaken. The study 
is to be continued with other age groups both higher and lower, and also the 
other personality variables are to be included. The sample will also be 
increased so that the scope of the study may be widened. The purpose of 
the publicaticn of this small paper is to invite the comments and criticism and 
to know the nature of the work being done by others in this direction. Hence, 
any comment, criticism and information regarding the work in this direction 
will be welcome to the investigators, 5 


SAMPLE 


For the purpose of present study eighteen boys and eighteen girls of the 
age group 18 to 25 were selected. They belonged to the degree and post- 


( 95 ) 
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graduate classes of St. John's College. They had offered a variety of subjects 
and thus formed a heterogenous group. "They: were randomly selected and the 
main criteria of the selection were their availability, sex and age. It was made 
a point that they should cover almost all socio-economic levels and for this 
purpose a survey for their economic ard social conditions was also made, Thus 
they represented the different income groups ranging from Rs. 200 to 1000 p.m. 
However, a few cases belonged to the levels beyond these limits also. Similarly all 
the persons belonged to different castes, so that there may be no particular bias 
regarding the caste, culture or community. To neutralize the religious bias the 
subjects were selected in a manner that the different religious communities may 


also be represented. The only bias which could be objected to in this study, , 


is that all of them belong to St. John’s College, which has a specific surroundings 
and tradition of it’s own. The investigators could have collected readings from 
other institutions also but for the sake of homogenity and better control it was 
thought advisable that sample should be limited only to one institution. 


METHOD or STUDY 


In this study the method adopted was that described by P. A. Magaro in 
his study of the effect of imagined anchors on adaptation level! The experi- 
ment was conducted in two parts in which the subjects were assigned to judge 
5 circles varying in diameter and geometric progression from 5 c.m. 3:5 c.m. 
These circles were marked with various catagories of very small, small, medium, 
large, very large. The circles were presented in random order and the caution 
was taken that no circle was repeated in a single presentation. Each sct of 5 
stimulus objects was presented, and 10 sub trials were giver for controlling the 
practice effect. The anchor stimulus was presented randomly, usually after the 
largest or smallest in the series. Two groups of subjects, control and experi- 
mental, of varying age and sex were subjectec to the experiment. 


Following instructions were given to them:— 


“I will show you some circles with certain marks on the paper. After a 
few practice trials I shall show you Zircles of the same size but without any 
mark or symbol on them. You will have to tell me which circle belongs to 
the particular category previously shown to you. Therefore, you should 
observe very carefully the circles and symbols. First, the circles with symbols 
will be shown and after a rest of three minutes the circles without symbols 
wil be shown. Itis in this case that you will have to judge and give their 
category symbols properly.” 


All the subjects which numbered 36 were divided into two groups—the 
control group and the experimental or anchor group. In the anchor 
group two more circles were added, one of them was shorter than the shortest 


1 “Effect of im&gined anchor on adaptation level.” By P. A. Magaro, The Northern Illinois 


University, The American Journal of Psychology, No. 2, June 1966). 
e 
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and the other larger than the largest in the control group. The shift in the 
responses of the subject was noted and their differences due to age and sex 
were computed in the form of the percentages, means and the significance of 
differences between the means were calculated. 


The subjects reported that after practice trials they were able to judge 
the circles according to their symbols ‘S’ and ‘L’ etc. and as the practice 
trials increased their association wich these symbols became quite firm. 


But the experimental group reported that there was some difficulty 
in cases where a larger circle or shorter circle was introduced and their 
` Catagorization to symbols was changed. 


STATBTICAL RESULTS 


Control Group I Experimental Group 
Gen. Means—- 89°33 S.D.—9:2] Gen. Mean—-36:88, S.D.—7:95 
Sex Difference Sex Difference 
Male-Mean 92-88, S.D. 3:89 Male-Mean 38:22, S.D. 5:03 
Female-Mean 85:78, S.D. 11:33 Female-Mean 35:55, S.D. 9:88 
Age Group i Age Group 
(A) 18 to 21 Years f (A) 18 to 21 Years 
Mean 88:13, S.D. 11-1६ Mean 34:9, S.D. 09:07 
(B) 22 ० 2३ Years  . (B) 22 to 25 Years 
Means 91:14, S.D.O. 3:31 Mean 40, S.D. 3:7 


Male. (Both expt. and control group) 
Mean 65:55, S.D. 27°70 
Female. (Both expt. and control group) 
~ Mean 60°66, S.D. 25:41 


The ‘t ratio between males end females is 0°54 š 

The *t' ratio between males expt. and control group is 25:42 

The ‘t’ ratio between females of expt and control group is 9°14 

The ‘t? ratio between age groups of 18 to 21 Yrs. of expt. and control 
group is 11°75 i 


The ‘© ratio between age groups of 22 to 24 Yrs. of expt and control 
group is 23:03 i 


ANALYSIS OF DATA - 


The two situations—the control and experimental—were found to be signi- 
ficantly different from each other The mean and S.D. of the control group : 
was 89:35 and 9-2] while that of experimental group was 36:88 and 7:95. "The 
‘t ratio between the two was founc to be significant at 1, 2, 5 and 10% level. | 
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When the subjects were divided into sexes it was found that the differences 
between the performances of the two sexes was also quite significant. Both 
male and female groups were found to be significantly different from each 
other in control as well as experimental situations. The two groups were differ- 
ent from each other in their means and S.D. but the difference was highly 
significant in case of the male than the females. The ‘t’ ratio of males was 
25:42 while that of females it was only 9:44. ह 


_ Similarly the different age groups also differed in control and experimental 
situation. The differences were observed between the age groups of 18 to 21 
Yrs, 22 to 25 Yrs. ह | 


In both these groups both males and females differed significantly from 
each other at all levels of significance. The ‘t ratio being 11:71 and 23°03. 


Thus, from all this we can conclude that the anchor effects considerably 
changes the responses of male and female subjects, in the formation of their 
concepts It is only in this frame of reference that we form our concepts and 
judge in the light of anchor. In this sense another significant conclusion is that 
males and females differ in their concept formation capacity considerably. 
Women were found to be more quick to observe differences and their intros- 
pective report shows that they observe the minute and detailed differences 
more quickly in comparison to males. 


The age groups also differed from each other and the higher age group 
appeared to be more systematic in its observations and, forming the concepts 
as compared to the lower age groups. 


The experiment was conducted on the pattern of the two experiments 
conducted by Peter A. Magaro as reported in “The American Journal of Psy- 
chology, No. 2, June 1966. 


The reported results in these experiments show that an imagined anchor 
has the same effect on a subjective scale of judgement as a presented anchor 
but in the present study the imagined anchor was not attempted and the second 
experiment of Magaro was followed in which actual anchor was not presented. 
One group was presented without any anchor and the other was provided with 
anchor. The statistics above shows that the control group did not show any 
anchor effect while the experimental group did show considerable difference 
in their judgement. The sex differences which were attempted in this study 
are significant and the statistical calculations show it conclusively that the sex 
difference are prominent and significant. The statistic is limited to the cal- 
culation of ‘t’ ratio and the other technique such as F, or analysis of variance 
was not applied, and has been reserved for further advanced study which is to 
be.undertaken by the investigators. In this further study the investigators 
propose to undertake other personality variables and final results will be com- 
, bined with this present study. 
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Note—The study was conducted at the Psychology Laboratory, St. John's 
College, Agra under the supervision of Mr. M.A. Shah. 
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CHANGES IN THE PERFORMANCE OF THE SUBJECTS 
DUE TO BIASED EXPERIMENTERS! 


Har MOHAN SINGn? 
Department of Ps»chology, Agra College, Agra. 
SUMMARY 
A sample of 40 male students of grade VIII was studied by 4 Es. There 
were found significant differences among the responses of different Ss on the 
.same experiment. And also the differences in the responses of the same Ss 
were found significant in the two different situations of the same experiment 


INTRODUCTION 


Differences in performances o the Ss and nature of the subject-experimenter 
interaction was first explained by R-ecken in 1962. Hefound that more modera- 
tely motivated experimenters obtained data more in accordance with their 
expectancies 

Similarly Kelman (1953) found that subjects under higher motivation to 
conform to an experimenter showed less conformity than did subjects under 

4 lower conditions of motivation. Cin this Kelman interpreted that since Ss who 
' . were rewarded more may have fel: more as though they were being bribed to 
conform to the experimenter's own benefit, thus making Ss suspicious and resent- 
- ful and therefore less susceptible to Es influence 
In view of the above studies the investigator has tried to find out whether 
biased Es lead to changes in the performance of the Ss. For this,. the present 
study was done. - 
HYPOTHESES 
Es will cbtain different responses under different experimental situa- 
` tions for the same Ss 
2. Different Es in a given experiment will obtain different responses from 
the same Ss 


REsEARCH DESIGN 
Sample 


60 students having the same educational background (class VIII) and the 
same age level were preliminarily selected from an inter college of Agra. Out of 
these 40 students were finally selected on the basis of their having obtained 
normal I Q on S. Jalota's General Mental Ability Test for the present study. ` 
Procedure 

For the present study an experimental method was adopted. 
1 The brief account of the paper reac. at the 56th Session of the Indian Science Congress 


(Powai) Bombay, 6th Jan., 1968. : E xm 
2 Present address—Lecturer, R.B.S, College, Agra. 
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Making of Neutral Stimulus value cards 


Two lines each of 4 cms in length one horizontal at a distance of 4 cms from 
the other vertical of the same size as the horizontal one was drawn on 10X7 
Sq. cm. thick white paper. This design was presented individually to 40 male 
Ss selected for the study. Ss were asked to select only those cards on which 


the lines seemed exactly equal. Such ten cards were selectéd for the present - 1 
. Study and were termed neutral stimulus value cards. : \ 
Administration 


Four post-graduates of psychology worked as experimenters 

Es and Ss were divided into two groups—two Es over twenty Ss in each 
group ! 
All Es received identical instructions except that two were asked that their 
Ss would average plus 5 ratings on the neutral'stimulus value cards and other 
two Es were told that their Ss would average minus 5 ratings. The exact 
Instructions to the Es were as follows * ` 

“You will rate your Ss'on eleven points rating scale. You will show five 
cards in-succession and will ask "whether the horizontal line is smaller or 
larger to the vertical line. The ratingsistand as follows 


equal (0), seeras to be equal (plus/minus D, slightly larger (plus 2), 
slightly smaller(— 2), probably larger (plus 3 ) probably smaller (—3), certainly I s 
larger (plus 4), certainly smaller( —4), magnificently larger (plus 5), magnificently , 
smaller (—5) 
You will be paid at the rate . of rupee one per hour and if you could 
obtain results which are required, you will be paid at the rate of rupees two per: 
hour. You are not to discuss this project with any body. 
Mean ratings of the cards for each experimenter for both the groups and 
under both the situations (when cards were handled by the Es and when they 
were not handled by the Es) were obtained as given in table I below: 


Ww 


TasrE | I 
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x Apparatus handled by E. Apparatus not handled by E. 
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` Statisticdl Treatment of the data . ; 
` The method of analysis of variance was used for testing the hypotheses. ` 
For finding significant differences, the method of tests of differences by use i 
of ‘t? was used. 


The results of analysis of variance are summarised in table 2 below: 


TABLE 2 
A cape ran Pm BASS, PS A GS MT A IE E EEEE EEA s 














Sources df SS I -MS(V) SD 
Among the means -of conditions 7. 37°72194 . 538884 
Within conditions 42 © 3 87910 0:1212 0:34 
Total | 39 | | l I j | 


F—43:6, for df, —7 and df,=32. F at '05—2:32 and à 

F at :01-3:28 for the differences by the use t, for df=32 
ta s =2'096 and t, 2:738. SEp-—02142; 

D. s =.0:'496944; and D.4,—0 702576. 

Largest difference is between F and D=2:88. 

Smallest difference is between G and D=0°07. 


The significance of difference among means is given in table 3. 





TABLE 3 
——^———— AAT 
Items Differences without sign revels of significance 

A—B | . 0:25 - Insig. -at 5% 
EF 0:88 ˆ Sing. at 1% . 
C—D š 0:07 : Insig. at 5% 
G—H - i 0:19 Insig. at 5% 
A e 1:58 | Sig. at 1% 
B—F EDU 2:71 | E Sig. at 1% 
C—G 0:16 Insig. at 5% 
D—H 0:42 Insig. at 5% 


Interpretations 
‘By examining the data and its analysis the author reached at the following 

` f . ° 

Inferences: ° .. 


(a) The difference among the responses obtained by different Es under plus 
5 rating situation and when zhe apparatus was not handled by the Es was 


` 
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. found significant-at 1% level of significance but the difference between 
` ‘the responses of the two Es under the same rating situation and when the 
- apparatus was handled by the Es was found insignificant at 5% level of 
significance ELE. | 
(b) The differerices between the responses of the two Es under — rating situation 
in both the cases when the apparatus was handled and when it was not 
handled by the Es was found insignificant at 5% level of significance 
(c), The difference among the responses of both the Es under plus 5° rating 
situation and when the apparatus was handled by the Es to that when it 
was not handled by the Es was found significant at 1% level of significance 
(d) The difference among the responses of both the Es under — 5 rating situation 
. and when the apparatus was handled to that when it was not handled by 
the Es was found insignificant at 5% level of significance. 


Discussion 


Successful adjustment to the social environment depends, in part, upon 
an accurate perception of other people on ability which has been variously 
called “Empathy”, “Insight” and. "Inter-personal-perceptiveness'"" (Crow and 
Hammond, 1957) 


A number of studies have established -that people are capable of identi- 
fying communications of emotional meaning through: a number of non-verbal 
content standard modes; : facial expressions (Ekman, 1965), gestural move- 
ments (Efron and Foley 1947, Exline and Winters 1965), and vocal 
expressions (Kramer 1963, Davitz 1964, Conn 1964). These studies demonstrate 
that a successful perception of others depends on suitable non-verbal 
-expression of meaning as wellas concrete modes of expression such as* word 


` 


. content I -- ` - 


In view of the above studies, it-would not be surprising to conclude that Ss: 


would average .differently in the case of different Es and at the same time 
differently if experiment has been performed in. two different situations. 


At the same time the speculation of an inter-action of sex by socio-economic 
status whereby male profit more from change of expectancy in a higher socio- 
economic setting. The degree tc which this may be attributed to the personality 
characteristics of Ss in the two settings or to the intensity and form of the communi- 
cation of expectancy by the Es is a topic requiring further investigation.. ` 


4 


T k. ° ` bd . ` ` ` ^ 

he factors influencing the results and their interpretations are numerous 
and complex, the findings, particularly showing only borderline-lévels of signi- 
ficance, should of Course be tested through replication 


> 
° 


° ° CONCLUSIONS E 


It is clear, however, that the interaction of Ss and Es may well form the 
basis of a dynamic and powerful relationship within this relationship are commu- 


~ 
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nicated the skills and values of the society. A full understanding of the factors 
- which influence the interpretation and effect of communication will require 
such future investigation. The findings suggest in addition that_ positive 
expectancies do not necessarily lead to positive results for all Ss. The process 
is much complex involving bott structural factors, the perceptions and other 


characteristics of individual subj2ct as arising due to dyadic interactions. 
A 


e 


their appraisal in which the data so collected is also affected due to the bias of 
the experimenter. For precise 2xplanation of the results the effects which 
the researcher .himself causes may also be mentioned while interpreting. his 
findings. 


Without the application of this research in future the applications of be- 
havioural research findings may prove fatal and damaging to the coming 
psychologists. I 

. LIMITATIONS OF THE STUDY 

These were the following limitations and assumptions of the study: That 
Es wil obey strictly the instruczions given to them. That post-graduates of 
psychology did the job of the experts which were not easily available. . That 
I Q’s were normal as measured by S. Jalota’s General Mental Ability Test. 
That the whole sample was fron. an inter college and that too from class VIII 


` only. This method is applicable to very limited studies especially in which the ` 


esponses did not change with time, lest the physical conditions should remain 
the same SUR 


- 
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‘This study provides a new rend in the field of behayioural researches for' 


